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PREFACE 


The papers comprising this book were read at an international confer- 
ence held over four days in Munich — May 27-30, 1998. Organization was 
arranged through the Institute for the Philosophy of Religion at Munich’s 
Hochschule fiir Philosophie, which served as host. 

Simply as such the conference made an important contribution to philo- 
sophical discourse. Recent years have witnessed little Gif any) dialogue be- 
tween philosophers of religion in the Anglo-Saxon and Continental tradi- 
tions. There are many reasons why. For one thing, continental philosophy 
is still very much carried on under the imposing shadow of Kant, and so it 
is rare to find any serious grappling with traditional metaphysical ques- 
tions such as the existence and nature of God; one finds instead a properly 
post-Kantian emphasis on the epistemology and phenomenology of reli- 
gious experience. The renewed interest in classical philosophical theo- 
logy in America and the U.K. is thus understandably viewed by many Eu- 
ropean philosophers as a return to pre-critical dogmatism. 

But any form of philosophical apartheid, however understandable, de- 
serves to be opposed, and ultimately overcome. This conference — the first 
such gathering of German- and English-speaking philosophers of religion 
— was a step in that direction. Since epistemology is of special interest both 
in Europe and in the Anglo-Saxon world, it seemed most promising to take 
an epistemological topic as a starting point for dialogue. The notion of “ra- 
tionality” seemed an ideal bridge-concept. 

As a further step toward unifying these two philosophical communi- 
ties, we had originally thought to have the participants focus exclusively 
on the rationality of Christian theism. But it seemed unfair to limit ab in- 
itio those who might wish to cast their vision beyond the boundaries of 
Christianity, and so the organizing topic became simply the rationality of 
theism. Most of the speakers did, however, focus on Christian theistic be- 
lief. 

Prof. Wolfhart Pannenberg opened the conference with a stirring ad- 
dress delivered in German to about 400 people, including a number of po- 
litical dignitaries, in the elegant surroundings of Kardinal Wendel Haus. 
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‘The Rationality of Christian Theism’, traces the complex relationship be- 
tween philosophy and Christian faith. Pannenberg arguers that the con- 
cept of God in Christianity should not be seen as a mere developmental ap- 
pendage to a more (religiously or intellectually) fundamental monotheism, 
but as having foundational integrity of its own, rooted in the revelation of 
the Triune God in history. 

The other papers followed over the next three days. 

Prof. Richard Swinburne’s ‘Many Kinds of Rational Theistic Belief’ fo- 
cuses on the epistemology of justified belief, where justification in some 
way indicates truth. He concludes that there are many diverse ways in 
which a belief can be justified, and goes on to ask about their respective 
value — especially as this applies to the case of theistic belief. 

Prof. Lorenz B. Puniel’s paper, “The Rationality of Theistic Belief and 
the Concept of Truth,’ claims that the notion of truth is of central 1mpor- 
tance in determining the rationality of religious belief. Puntel argues that a 
coherentist-holistic conception of truth is most congruent with the nature 
of Christian religious claims. 

Prof. Philip Clayton spoke on ‘Belief and the Logic of Religious Com- 
mittment’, and explored a “possibilist” strategy for reconciling doubt 
about the truth of Christian claims within one who 1s nonetheless strongly 
committed to them. This paper, co-authored by Steven Knapp, seeks also 
to delineate an epistemology of Christian acceptance. 

Prof. Richard Gale’s ‘A New Argument for the Existence of God: One 
That Works, Well, Sort of’ is precisely that. It 1s not an argument for the 
“super-deluxe” God of traditional theism, but a modal proof for a limited 
God — one who nevertheless, according to Gale, 1s worthy of worship. 

Prof. Gerard J. Hughes argued that there is much life yet in Aquinas’s 
philosophical theology. “Toward a Rehabilitation of Aquinas’s “Third Way’”’ 
attempts to show the irrelevance or misguidedness of several classical ob- 
jections; it also seeks to locate precisely the most promising lines of future 
philosophical exploration. 

Prof. Alvin Plantinga’s ‘Warranted Christian Belief’ argues that the 
atheist cannot hold Christian faith to be irrational in abstraction from the 
question whether or not God exists. For if the God of revelation does exist, 
then Christian faith is true. If true, then the cognitive processes producing 
such beliefs will be functioning according to God’s plan, and will therefore 
be warranted. 

Prof. Peter van Inwagen spoke on the theme of ‘Christian Belief and 
Platonic Rationality.’ He maintains that critics of Christian belief regularly 
assume a conception of rationality which, if applied less selectively, would 
call into question more — much, much more — than religious faith. 
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Prof. Friedo Ricken’s ‘“Perspicuous Representation” and the Analogy 
of Experience’ turns to Wittgenstein for a key to illuminating the peculiar 
rationality of theism. He also sketches a way of mediating the concepts of 
religious language through experiences and emotions familiar to us all. 

Prof. Linda Zagzebsk1, in her ‘Phronesis and Christian Belief,’ attempts 
to develop a concept of religious rationality which, though necessarily em- 
bedded in a cultural and linguistic setting, has general application nonethe- 
less. To this end, she argues, the notion of phronesis can be exploited to 
great advantage. 

Prof. Reiner Wimmer’s ‘The Negative and Positive Task of Reason in 
Relation to Religious Attitudes’ pours cold water on what it takes to be the 
overreaching pretensions of much classical and contemporary philosophy 
of religion. This fulfills, in Wimmer’s eyes, the chief negative task of rea- 
son. The positive task he sees as protecting the integrity of genuine reli- 
gious faith from the boundary-encroachments of various secular hostili- 
ties. 

Prof. Michael Czapkay Sudduth spoke on ‘Proper Basicality and the Ev- 
idential Significance of Internalist Defeat: A Proposal for Reviving Classi- 
cal Evidentialism.’ His paper attempts to steer a middle course between 
evidentialist and Reformed epistemologies. It proposes a defeater-based 
evidentialism as doing full justice to the legitimate claims of each tradition. 

Prof. William Alston, in ‘The Distinctiveness of the Epistemology of 
Religious Belief,’ brings out both the diversity and complexity of epi- 
stemic factors involved in religious (and specifically Christian) faith. Along 
the way, he gently chides both religious and non-religious epistemologists 
for not always facing the full range and depth of this diversity; since with- 
out it they can never do justice to the thing they seek to study. His pro- 
grammatic conclusion: Let a thousand flowers bloom! 

Prof. Franz von Kutschera’s ‘Rationality and Reason’ was the final paper 
of the conference. Like the first, it was delivered in German before a large 
public audience (though this time in the great aula of Munich’s Hoch- 
schule fiir Philosophie). Given a contemporary understanding of rational- 
ity, von Kutschera argues, religious faith cannot be considered “rational.” 
But if our religious beliefs are true, then in some sense they must be rea- 
sonable. He therefore sees a need for faith to recover a view of reason, fa- 
miliar to the ancients, as essentially open to the Absolute. 

Even this bare listing of papers and participants can give readers some 
idea of the difficulties that might stand in the way of fruitful dialogue. Only 
with effort could such a linguistically and philosophically diverse group 
talk with each other to any real purpose. But that effort was made, and the 
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discussions, though sometimes heated and always forceful, never failed to 
shed light, and never devolved into mere polemics. 

We had decided from the beginning that the basic language of the con- 
ference would be English. Since some of the speakers read their remarks 
in German, it was important that both printed translations and interpret- 
ers be available in order to ensure the flow of discussion. Most of the 
translations were made by the American editor; but special gratitude is 
due to Ms. Catherine L. Bradford, who provided the lucid and elegant 
translation of Prof. von Kutschera’s paper, and to Prof. Philip Clayton and 
Dr. Michael Bordt, who both provided invaluable help with on-the-spot in- 
terpretive translations. 

Many persons and institutions assisted in this project. We wish here to 
thank the following: 


— the Center for Philosophy of Religion, University of Notre Dame; 

— Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (DFG); 

— Forschungsprojekt der Rottendorf-Stiftung, Hochschule fiir Philo- 
sophie (Munich); 

— Boehringer Ingelheim Stiftung fiir Geisteswissenschaften; 

—the University and Jesuit Community of Boston College; 

— Katholische Akademie in Bayern, for their friendly cooperation, and 
for the use of their regal facilities in Kardinal Wendel Haus; 

— Prof. Hans Goller, Dr. Ignaz Fischer-Kerl1, and Mr. Wolfgang Mayer 
(rector, chancellor, and treasurer, respectively, of the Hochschule fiir 
Philosophie), for their unstinting help with all the logistics of organiz- 
ing and hosting such a large and potentially unwieldy conference; 
—Mr. Willem A. van Dyk of Kluwer Academic Publishers, for his steady 
support of this work from its earliest stages through to its completion; 
— Mr. Berthold Giullitzer, for heroic work in compiling the index; 

— Mr. Paul Regan, for his encouragement and generosity; 

— Mr. Craig Youngren, for the shepherding of various participants. 


Finally, we wish specially to thank Mr. Oliver Sensen, assistant to the 
organizers. His dedication, capacity for work, attention to the minutest of 
details, and facility with both German and English were for us a constant 
source of humbling astonishment. 


Godehard Briintrup and Ronald K. Tacelli 


WOLFHART PANNENBERG 


THE RATIONALITY OF CHRISTIAN THEISM 


I 


Since its inception, Christianity has been marked by a close, but also 
frequently tense, relationship to philosophy. Tertullian’s rhetorical cry — 
What has Athens to do with Jerusalem? What has the academy in common 
with the Church? — did not keep him from letting his stoic philosophical 
convictions profoundly inflect his theology. Clement of Alexandria, on the 
other hand, in describing Christianity as the true philosophy, had no inten- 
tion of passing it off as merely illustrative of a conception of God attainable 
by philosophy quite apart from the Christian faith. What he had rather in 
mind was the transformation and elevation of philosophy into Christian 
theology; for philosophers, according to their own admission, merely seek 
after the wisdom they love, whereas in Jesus Christ the divine wisdom it- 
self became visible (Strom, VIII, 1f.). But even to identify Christianity with 
true philosophy involves a conflict with philosophy — insofar as philosophy 
resists or rejects any such identification and consequent transformation 
into theology. 

Why this peculiar relationship of Christian thought to philosophy? We 
should not see in it the expression of an external conformity to hellenistic 
culture. Mere conformity would have worn an altogether different appear- 
ance; that is to say, the religious ideas of Christians would have been 
treated as the mythological raiment worn by philosophical truth. But in 
the theology of the Church Fathers that is precisely what did not happen. 
Instead, philosophical ideas were adopted in such a way that they were im- 
mediately transformed — with the claim that this transformation was just 
bringing out their deeper truth. Such was the case with anthropology, with 
the prospect of hope beyond death, and above all with the philosophical 
doctrine of God. 

The motivation for all this can most likely be found in the missionary 
character of Christianity. Ever since St Paul, the Christian proclamation of 
Jesus’ death on the cross and resurrection, and of his divine mission for 
the salvation of the world, was directed to non-Jews. But why would 
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non-Jews believe in the God of Israel as the true God? This question has 
more than merely historical significance; it remains real to this very day; 
and it finds a plausible answer only through the link that was forged be- 
tween reason and what early Christians proclaimed about their faith in 
God. Christian preaching against polytheism utilized criticisms philoso- 
phers had levelled against popular religion — e.g. that the pagan gods have 
about them none of the marks of true divinity (bhyse: mé ousin theo, Gal. 
4,8). Only the one God is God “according to nature.” Thus had Stoic “natu- 
ral theology” taught since the time of Panaetius, and thus had Xenophanes 
argued against polytheistic folk religion. Out of this grew an inclination to- 
ward monotheism, which would account for the sympathy some came to 
have toward Judaism; and it was to these that Paul primarily directed his 
preaching. In that preaching they found the same one God (1 Thess 1,9), 
but without the demand for circumcision and for observance of the other 
prescriptions of the Law. Instead, it was faith in Jesus Christ, and our mys- 
terious participation in his death and resurrection, that would guarantee 
eternal life for the believer. But this faith had to be linked to philosophical 
monotheism, whose living reality some were prepared to see in the Cre- 
ator God of Judaism. This link was forged through the notion that the 
pre-existent “Son,” made visible in Jesus, had already taken part in the 
creation of the world as the divine Word, through which, according to the 
Old Testament creation story, all things were made (Gen 1,3ff). Through 
this notion of the divine Logos (which was also a central concept of philos- 
ophy), a bridge between biblical and philosophical monotheism, on the one 
hand, and Jesus’ message of salvation, on the other, was built for the sake 
of the non-Jewish hearers of the Christian message. Faced with listeners 
deeply influenced by the whole vast system of Greek education, Christian 
missionaries had to make use of such rational arguments. But this led in- 
evitably to a reshaping of philosophical monotheism in the direction of the 
Church’s later trinitarian dogma. Since in the Christian message, Jewish 
monotheism was bound up with the figure of the Son who became visible 
in Jesus, Christianity could not content itself with the role of the religion 
most congruent with philosophical monotheism; instead, it had to reshape 
philosophical monotheism itself — all the while claiming to be thereby 
merely leading it into its own truth. That could only be done on the level of 
philosophical argument; and so Christian theologians presented Christian 
doctrine as “true philosophy.” 

From the standpoint of Greek philosophy it was possible to see such 
claims as barbaric, the way Porphyry did; but philosophy could not turn the 
same hostile face toward Christianity that it had always turned toward 
polytheism, arguing that the unity of God is presupposed by any true dis- 
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course about the Divine origin of the unity of the cosmos. Christians 
themselves, after all, taught the unity of God. To this extent the dialectical 
landscape of philosophy vis-a-vis religion was radically altered with the 
coming of Christianity. There could in future be disputes between philoso- 
phers and theologians about the relation of reason and revelation, about 
the extent to which anthropomorphism might have crept into our notion of 
God, and even about the very notion of a personal God; but never again 
could there be a facing-off between the monotheism of philosophy and the 
polytheism of religion. On the other hand, the development of theology 
has been marked by a constantly renewed effort to show, by way of ratio- 
nal argument, how belief in the one God is congruent with his revealing 
himself historically in Jesus Christ. 


II 


In the history of the efforts of theology to justify rationally the truth of 
Christian faith, Anselm of Canterbury holds a special place. Granted that 
the formulary fides quaerens intellectum [faith seeking understanding] 
comes from Augustine; nevertheless, what was for Augustine a pedagogi- 
cal maxim of the priority of faith over reason became in Anselm’s hands a 
programmatic formulary for theology as a whole. Theology is always em- 
braced and supported by faith; but this is not to say that faith serves as a 
premise within theological argument. Rather, Anselm sought to demon- 
strate the content of faith sola ratione [by reason alone], without recourse 
to Scripture or the Fathers. But reason does not thereby lead us beyond 
faith, only deeper into it. The rational reconstruction of the content of faith 
retains a provisional element, because, as Anselm says, in God “ever 
deeper grounds of so great a truth lie concealed” (Cur Deus Homo, 1,2). 
The rational insight of theology for which Anselm strove stands closer 
than might at first appear to Nicholas of Cusa’s teaching on the conjectural 
nature of truth: Any absolute necessity claimed for some line of thought is 
faced with the fact that in all rational reconstructions there is a conjectural 
element which can never exhaust the truth of God and thus always re- 
mains subject to correction and revision. 

Thomas Aquinas did not speak so confidently as Anselm of vationes 
necessariae in theology. That was ruled out for him by his awareness of the 
strict requirements of aristotelian science. Theology gets its propositions 
not through derivation from self-evident principles. Even the description 
of theology according to the aristotelian model of a scientia subalternata, 
[subalternate science] whose principles are given in advance through an- 
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other, higher science, is finally a mere metaphor. For within aristotelian 
science the principles must in any case be evident to reason; but according 
to Thomas that is precisely not the case here, because the higher science 
is the science of God and the blessed, which infinitely exceeds the reach of 
our reason. Besides, Aquinas in his Summa does not draw conclusions 
from articles of faith as if from theological principles, as one would expect 
after his description of theology as a scientia subalternata. Instead, the en- 
tire first part of the Summa, in spite of Thomas’ emphasizing the differ- 
ence between the praeambula fide: [preambles of the faith] and sacra 
doctrina [sacred doctrine] proper, forms an uninterrupted succession of 
logical deductions from the concept of God as First Cause of the world. 
Within this deductive chain, remarkable for its unity and clarity, Thomas 
arranges in place not only the doctrines of creation and providence, but 
even the doctrine of the Trinity — though with reservations discussed at 
the end of his general treatment of 1t. Here Thomas does deny that the 
Trinity could be strictly demonstrated in the aristotelian sense from prin- 
ciples of reason, but still he leaves room for the possibility of a demonstra- 
tion from “fittingness.” Such a demonstration does not proceed from the 
cause to the effects as following from it, but rather concludes to the cause 
from its effects (1,32,1 ad 2). 

And yet certainly this description does not merely apply to Thomas’ 
presentation of the doctrine of the Trinity, but also to the preceding “five 
ways” of demonstrating God’s existence, and to his teaching on God in 
general — even though he claimed, at least for negative statements about 
the properties of God, that he had given (zb7d.) a ratio sufficiens [sufficient 
reason] for them. Actually, the entire first part of the Summa can be seen 
as a demonstration from fittingness — without thereby neglecting the vary- 
ing claims of validity for statements about God made in different parts of 
Thomas’ teaching.’ The pervasive character of the arguments running 
through all these parts of his teaching is that of a demonstration from fit- 
tingness, of a rational reconstruction of the Christian doctrine of God. This 
mode of argument, then, hardly less than with Anselm, 1s developed sola 
ratione [by reason alone]; for statements of Scripture or the Fathers do not 
function as arguments in the logical deduction of individual propositions, 
but rather they always appear in the sed contra of each article; and so func- 
tion as signposts for the line of argument called for in the article. As with 
Anselm, so here too, we are dealing with a de facto rational reconstruction 
of Christian teaching — though to be sure with more strongly circum- 
scribed claims as to what reason can resolve. 

As an example of the structure of the demonstration from fittingness, 
Thomas cites the (then) contemporary astronomical theory of epicycles 
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which were supposed to have brought observed astronomical data into 
line with the Ptolemaic worldview. Looking back from the point of view of 
a science shaped through the Copernican revolution, we can see the as- 
sumption of such epicycles as dubious attempts to redeem an unsuitable 
descriptive model of nature. With respect to form, however, what we have 
here in these ways of arguing are hypothetical models of explanation, 
which differ from the axiomatic-deductive forms of argument proper to 
aristotelian science, and which should be considered as precursors of the 
way we now understand the formation of scientific theory — in the sense of 
hypothetical models of nature which are either adopted or abandoned ac- 
cording to the criterion of their explanatory power in describing empirical 
data. Their function corresponds to the astronomical epicycles — as Tho- 
mas put it: saluari apparentia sensibilia circa motus caelestes [to save the 
sensible appearances of the heavenly motions]. But in the modern under- 
standing of science, such hypothetical function also characterizes fram- 
ing-theories or paradigmatic ways of describing nature — in Thomas’ ex- 
ample, the Ptolemaic worldview itself. The artificiality and (thus also) 1m- 
plausibility of the necessary assumption of ever more epicycles to save 
the theory — and not merely the phenomena — led finally to a preference for 
the simpler and more exact description of the heavenly motions in the Co- 
pernican model. 

Deciding in this way between hypothetical theories lay beyond the 
bounds of discussion, established through aristotelian science, within 
which Thomas thought. Nevertheless 1n the form of the argument from fit- 
tingness as he described it we have an anticipation of the hypothetical the- 
ory familiar to modern science. In his explanation of the role of fittingness 
in theological argument, Thomas is more “modern” than in his aristotelian 
descritpion of theology as sczentia subalternata — something controversial 
even in the thirteenth century. At the same time, holding what he did 
about the role of fittingness, he stands closer to Anselm’s understanding 
of fides quaerens tntellectum. If the lines of argument Anselm developed 
sola ratione are taken as rational reconstructions of the content of faith, 
then Thomas’s proceeding on the model of fittingness is not far from that. 
Although Thomas drew on this form of argument primarily for his exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of the Trinity, in fact it characterizes the procedure of 
the Summa as a whole toa higher degree than Thomas himself supposed. 

That which, for all their differences, is common to Anselm’s and 
Thomas’ way of conceiving the relation of faith and theological argument is 
still valid even today. On the one hand, in its rational reconstruction by 
theology, the content of faith 1s already presupposed as the object of theol- 
ogy. But, on the other hand, that content is not presupposed as either 
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premise or principle of theological argument proper. Rather, such argu- 
ment proceeds sola ratione; and only insofar as 1t proceeds thus does it ac- 
cord with the rationality-claims of theology. But then the upshot of sucha 
rational reconstruction is that we must once again check to see whether it 
fits with the content of the faith — that content which theologians presup- 
pose as the object of their endeavor, and whose truth they anticipate in the 
act of faith. This anticipation of truth is normally the reason why theolo- 
gians have such interest in the object of their science, but it serves neither 
as principle nor premise of their arguments; instead, it stands before the 
mind as a goal for the argument to reach. 


Il 


The form of theological argument employed by Anselm and Thomas 
achieved classic status in the Christian West, and its effects reached all the 
way to Hegel’s philosophy of religion. It proceeds from the idea of the one 
God and attempts to find its way from there to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
That was the case in particular with so-called “divine psychology,” an at- 
tempt to describe the relation in God between intellect and will. As the 
highest intelligence, God thinks himself, just as, in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the Father generates a Son one in substance with himself; by his 
will God is at one with himself in an act of self-affirmation, just as, in the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the Father and Son are united by a bond of love in 
the Holy Spirit. But in the wake of Spinoza’s attack on “divine psychol- 
ogy,” this model of grounding the Trinity on the basis of God’s unity has 
become philosophically problematic. To assign to God a distinction be- 
tween intellect and will just because this 1s the experience we humans 
have of ourselves seemed to Spinoza anthropomorphic, and this argument 
became the starting-point of an attack on the very notion of a “personal” 
God, i.e. of God as personal in a way analogous to human self-con- 
sciousness. This criticism culminated in the early Fichte and occasioned 
the Atheismusstreit which in 1798 cost Fichte his professorship in Jena. It 
was Fichte who put it in its by now familiar form: The notion of a personal 
God is a projection of our human experience of ourselves. That is to say: 
the very notion of personality, which always involves finitude, the differ- 
ence between the “I” and an “other,” is as such inapplicable to the Divine 
infinity. Despite Hegel’s attempt at damage control, this argument be- 
came, in the hands of Feuerbach, the cornerstone of modern atheism. 

To this philosophical criticism of an idea of God which, since the Middle 
Ages, had formed the basis of rational justification or explanation of the 
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doctrine of the Trinity, there was added in the nineteenth century another 
specifically theological criticism. It had its beginnings 1n Biblical exegesis. 
For we are supposed to seek for the exegetical basis of the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the relation to the Father of both Jesus and his Spirit (who testi- 
fies to Jesus’ Sonship). In terms of the history of revelation, God’s three- 
ness cannot be seen as derivative from his oneness; for Christians have 
been absolutely convinced that the belonging of Son and Spirit to the Fa- 
ther in no way goes beyond that oneness. There is no pre-trinitarian sense 
in which the one God of Christian faith can be understood as one God. 
Rather, the transcendent unity of God which we find in the Old Testament 
is an interim notion of his unity, whose true form came to be revealed for 
the first time in the trinitarian community of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
The doctrine of the Trinity is simply not some specifically Christian addi- 
tion to a monotheism which Christians share with Jews and Muslims. If we 
hold that it is, then the doctrine of the Trinity must immediately appear as 
a violation or at least a muddying of pure monotheism. Against those com- 
ing forward in the name of a purer monotheism, the Christian’s combining 
of trinitarian faith with belief in the Divine unity can be defended only if 
God’s threeness is the condition for truly thinking his oneness. The notion 
of the Absolute One has been developed along these lines by Christian 
thinkers such as Dionysius and especially John Scotus Erigena. In this 
scheme, the thought of the One always presupposes the Other. 

The unity of God can thus no longer be thought as a unity before all oth- 
erness, but rather only as unity along with what is other to itself. This idea, 
already the subject of much thought in the 12th century School of Char- 
tres, might also have formed part of the background of Medieval specula- 
tion about “divine psychology” — speculation which conceived the one 
God, in an apparently less abstract way, as the Highest Intelligence which 
necessarily generates itself as its own object. But this last idea is subject 
to the criticism that Plotinus had already levelled against the platonic Nous 
as the highest divinity; Nous, he held, necessarily has an object of itself 
and thus presupposes a ground of unity beyond itself. By contrast, Eri- 
gena’s plea for plurality in God is critically directed against the very idea of 
an Absolute One: The One which is thought of as existing for itself re- 
mains negatively related to another, and the true absolute One 1s that 
which is identical with itself in the Other of itself. Accordingly, a mono- 
theism that knows God as one in contrast to all plurality, 1s not yet true 
monotheism, because it remains the prisoner of its opposite. God 1s 
thought as One, not in and for himself, but only in contrast to the plurality 
of other gods and of the world. In contrast to such abstract monotheism, 
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faith in the trinitarian God is concrete monotheism: knowledge of that di- 
vine unity which stands opposed to plurality just so far as 1t embraces it. 
But critical reflection on the Absolute One does not yet by itself arrive 
at the thought of God. For to that thought there must always belong the el- 
ement of the personal. And that is why the thought of God belongs origi- 
nally to the sphere of religion, not to the sphere of abstract thought. God 
became a theme of philosophical reflection only because the God and gods 
of religion had already been taken up by the critical reflection of philoso- 
phy. Greek philosophy in its beginnings turned a critical eye to the presup- 
positions of religion with questions about the true form of the Divine 
origin of the world. Philosophical criticism contrasted the oneness of God 
to the polytheism of mythological tradition; and so it could look as 1f philo- 
sophical thinking were able, completely on its own, independently of all 
religion, to arrive at the idea of God. The critique of the idea of a personal 
God — and in the end of any God at all — which we find throughout modern 
philosophy should suffice to show as illusory the claim that philosophical 
theology is independent of all religion. Hegel characterized the relation of 
philosophy to religion by saying that philosophy brings the truth of religion 
(which historically precedes philosophy) into conceptual form. That is 
surely the case in the relation of Greek philosophical thought to its reli- 
gious presuppositions. Hegel wished to do something similar for Chris- 
tianity. Such a program for philosophy brings it very close to theology, 
whose task can be similarly characterized. In fact it consists in this: bring- 
ing the given historical revelation of God into conceptual form — though 
not a concept that leaves behind the historical contingency arising from 
the givenness of religion, or that does not expressly reflect that contin- 
gency. For Hegel, the self-sufficiency of his concept of the Absolute as 
Subject stands in an unresolved tension with the thesis of historical con- 
tingency arising from the religion that preceded it; for the content of reli- 
gion is reconstructed from the concept of God as Absolute Subject rather 
than from his historical revelation, and that means, in the case of Chris- 
tianity, rather than from the witness to revelation given in Holy Scripture. 
Of course this tension appears also in theology itself. To think the God 
of historical revelation as God, demands at the least that we think of him as 
the Power determining the world and its history, especially as the Power 
determining the history of his own revelation. And in that case, will not 
Christian theology, on the basis of the very notion of God, have to recon- 
struct our understanding of the world as created, our understanding of hu- 
manity and its history, every bit as much as our understanding of the reve- 
lation of God in Jesus Christ, and the meaning and history of the Church? 
And will not the same tensions, which we just discussed in our overview of 
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philosophy, result with respect to the contingencies of history and our 
stance toward the text of scripture? What is at issue here is not the differ- 
ence between Christian theology and philosophy, but the question 
whether the very thought of God as the all-determining Reality is to be 
taken seriously. But must it follow from this that the historical contin- 
gency of our thinking — whether theological or philosophical — be bypassed 
and the finitude of our understanding ignored, instead of these things be- 
ing taken up into the very concept of philosophy and theology? 

The Anselmian formulary fides quaerens intellectum had, among other 
things, the advantage of keeping in mind both the historical contingency of 
theology and, in view of the finitude that belongs to every theologian, its 
capacity for renewal. In tension with this there existed in Anselm — and 
likewise in Thomas Aquinas — a tendency, growing out of the implications 
of the notion of God, to derive from that notion the whole content of theol- 
ogy. The key to the resolution of this tension might be found in realizing 
that the God of Christian faith is the trinitarian God, who does not merely 
stand over against his creation, but is dynamically active and manifest 
within it. Christian theology should be an explication of this trinitarian 
God, whose mutual relations of Father, Son, and Spirit have been revealed 
in history; it should not be the explication of a pre-trinitarian monotheism. 
In particular, the doctrine of the Trinity itself should no longer be the expli- 
cation of a pre-trinitarian concept of the one God, but rather the descrip- 
tion of the reciprocal relations of Father, Son, and Spirit as revealed in the 
course of sacred history. In this context there is room even for the contin- 
gency of historical fact as an expression of the freedom of God — one aspect 
of which was traditionally referred to as the supernatural character of the 
works of salvation. Theological rationality must prove its worth by re- 
specting in its reconstructions the contingency of both the revealed prom- 
ise of salvation and the actions of God in history, and thus also by allowing 
itself always to remember the finite and provisional character, and so also 
the capacity for revision, of its own intellectus fidei [understanding of the 
faith]. 


Notes 


1 On this, cf. my: “Die Rationalitat der Theologie,’ in: W. Pannenberg, M. 
Kessler, and H. J. Pottmeyer (eds.), Fides Quaerens Intellectum: Beitrdge zur 
Fundamentaltheologie, Festschrift for M. Seckler, Francke, Tiibingen, 1992, 
533-44 (esp. 538ff.). 
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MANY KINDS OF RATIONAL THEISTIC BELIEF 


I shall assume that a belief being rational is the same as it being justified 
(that 1s, a believer being justified in believing it). I shall pose my questions 
largely in terms of justification, since “justification” is the more usual 
word in terms of which our concerns are discussed in contemporary epis- 
temology in the analytic tradition. Epistemologists are concerned with the 
kind of justification which is indicative of truth. There is a sense in which 
one may be justified in believing one’s wife to be faithful, even when the 
evidence suggests that she is not — because of the instrumental value of 
that belief in helping one to continue to live happily or whatever. But justi- 
fication of that kind is not my present concern. That is with the epistemo- 
logical issue of the kind of justification a belief has, when in some way or 
other that is indicative of its truth. 

Philosophers of recent decades have spent a lot of time trying to ana- 
lyse what it is for a belief to be justified, and they have given some very dif- 
ferent accounts. But I do not see any reason to suppose that these are in 
general rival accounts, one at most of which is the true account, of a 
univocal concept; but, rather, accounts of different concepts. In this paper I 
shall set out, with examples, the different kinds of epistemic justification 
or rationality which a belief may possess; and then go on to ask the impor- 
tant question — which is not: which of these is the correct account of some 
ordinary-language concept? but: which of these is worth having? I shall 
then apply my results to the case of theistic belief. 

Epistemic justification may be synchronic or diachronic. A person’s be- 
lief is epistemically justified in the synchronic sense if it constitutes the 
correct response by way of belief to the situation in which the believer 
finds himself at a given time. A belief is epistemically justified in the 
diachronic sense if both it is synchronically justified, and the person has in- 
vestigated (or probably investigated) the issue adequately over a period of 
time in order to get himself in a situation where he has a belief sufficiently 
well justified synchronically. Theories can be classified further according 
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to whether they are internalist or externalist in respect of the various ele- 
ments which enter into them — understanding by an internalist account 
one which is given in terms of factors necessarily mentally accessible to 
the believer; and by an externalist account one given in terms of factors 
not necessarily thus accessible. By “mentally accessible” factors I shall 
understand both a prion truths (e.g., the truths of deductive logic) and 
states of affairs to which the subject has privileged access, in the sense 
that she has necessarily a way of knowing about them not available to oth- 
ers.! These latter, the mental states, include beliefs and sensory states 
(e.g., the arrangements of colour in our visual fields). 

Most theories currently advocated are in effect theories of synchronic 
justification, and many of these involve three elements.” A belief is justi- 
fied if it has grounds, if the grounds are adequate, and 1f the belief is based 
on those grounds. On some theories, however, some beliefs do not require 
grounds. 

One theory of justification externalist in all elements is Goldman’s 
1979 theory. For Goldman the “input” — in our terminology the grounds — 
of our belief-forming processes have to be “events within the organism’s 
nervous system” (Goldman: 1979, 12) but it does not seem to be required 
that they be events of which the subject 1s or can become conscious. The 
adequacy of the grounds of a particular belief for Goldman, as for most 
externalists, 1s a matter of 1t being produced by a reliable process, i.e. one 
which produces mostly true beliefs. Where a belief B is produced by two 
processes 1n succession, the later process producing B from an earlier be- 
lief A produced by the earlier process, it is required that the earlier pro- 
cess be sufficiently reliable and the later process sufficiently conditionally 
reliable (1.e., such as to produce mostly true beliefs from true beliefs), 
such that their conjoint operation produces mostly true beliefs. For Gold- 
man the process must be reliable, but it is not in the least relevant whether 
the believer believes that the process 1s reliable. Finally, for Goldman a be- 
lief being based on its grounds 1s it being caused by those grounds — and 
clearly 1f the believer does not need to be aware of these grounds, she 
need not be aware that they cause the belief. A belief satisfying these re- 
quirements is prima facie justified. In Goldman’s theory, as in all other the- 
ories, there are provisions for prima facie justification to be overridden. 
For Goldman these provisions are equally externalist. The justification is 
overridden if there is “available” to the believer another reliable process 
which, had he used it as well as the process he actually used, he would not 
have held the belief. 

One gets theories more and more internalist as one insists on an 
internalist requirement in respect of each of the three elements of justifi- 
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cation. For an internalist a subject’s grounds are his “total available evi- 
dence” to which he has privileged access. Although this could be con- 
strued as including mental states other than beliefs, I shall — for simplic- 
ity’s sake — understand it in such a way that only beliefs are relevant. But 
the starting point for a person’s system of beliefs 1s not their actual beliefs, 
but their inclinations to belief which may be overridden before reaching 
the status of beliefs. A person’s evidence may then be construed as a col- 
lection of propositions which he finds himself inclined to believe at a given 
time because they are forced upon him by experience or reason and not 
because they are grounded in other propositions. We find ourselves with 
inclinations to form beliefs about what we are now perceiving (e.g., 
“There is a table in front of me”), as well as very general claims about the 
world which it seems to us past experience has forced upon us (e.g., “The 
Earth is round and very old”)’, and apparent necessary truths (e.g., “2 + 2 
= 4”). Such propositions I will call (for the person in question) his basic 
propositions. (As this is a short paper, I propose to ignore the fact that 
many propositions are partly basic, that is, they derive some but not all of 
their credibility for us from other propositions. Rather, I shall assume that 
all propositions are either totally basic or totally non-basic. This is a com- 
plexity of which a fuller version of this paper could easily take account.) 
The inclinations to believe will then lead to actual belief unless they are 
overridden by beliefs grounded on other basic propositions. Thus my basic 
proposition that there is a table in front of me now may be overridden by a 
belief that the object in front of me is a hologram — this latter belief being 
grounded on such basic propositions as that someone has just walked 
through the object, and that others have told me that it 1s a hologram. 
Whether a basic proposition is overridden will depend in part on how 
strong it is, that is as how strong is the inclination to believe it. It would 
take a lot to override the inclination of most of us to believe that the Earth 
is round and very old. 

Instead, however, of construing a person’s evidence as the set of his ac- 
tual basic propositions, an internalist may construe it as the subset of 
those basic propositions which he is right to have — nght on @ priori 
epistemic grounds, that is, because the very inclination to believe such 
propositions makes it probable that they are true (logically probable, in a 
sense yet to be defined, that is). I stress that the considerations which lead 
to elimination of some basic propositions from the evidence set at this 
stage must be a priori — for a posteriori considerations come in by way of 
other beliefs preventing an inclination to believe from acquiring the status 
of belief. There are certainly a priori considerations that make it the case 
that some actual basic propositions are no more likely to be true in virtue 
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of our believing them — ones which show of those basic propositions to be 
necessarily false. But plausibly there are no a priori considerations which 
justify eliminating any contingent truth. If you think that you have seen 
the Great Pumpkin, then that is as right a starting point as any other for 
forming your belief system — though a posteriori considerations may pre- 
vent this basic proposition from acquiring the status of a belief. I shall call 
those basic propositions which a person 1s right to have his rightly basic 
propositions.‘ And likewise plausibly (though this is more contestable, I 
shall assume it here for the sake of simplicity), the strength of a rightly ba- 
sic contingent proposition 1s the same as its strength as a basic proposi- 
tion- that is, the more strongly we believe our basic (contingent) proposi- 
tions, the more probable it is (on the evidence of our inclination to believe 
them) that they are true. If you are absolutely confident that you now seea 
desk, that gives it a high probability of truth. If you are only fairly confident 
that you saw Jones in town last week, that makes it only fairly probable 
that he was. 

While externalist in other respects, Alston (Alston: 1989) required that 
the grounds of a belief be “accessible”, and by that he means what I mean 
by “mentally accessible.” For him the grounds must be other beliefs or 
sensory states. A theory becomes more internalist if one insists that the 
adequacy of grounds be a relation between the belief and its grounds which 
is also accessible to the subject; and more internalist still if the “basing” of 
the belief is also accessible to the subject. 

The adequacy of grounds 1s often expressed in terms of probability — 
both by the externalist and by the internalist. The grounds for a belief are 
adequate to the extent to which they render the belief probable.’ Adequacy 
is thus a matter of degree, and one needs some level of adequacy for the 
belief to become (in this respect) justified. That the probability be greater 
than '/, (and so the belief be probable simpliciter, that is more probable than 
not) 1s a natural value to suggest for the adequacy of the grounds. But the 
belief 1s better justified, the closer the probability is to 1. However, 
internalist and externalist have very different understandings of the kind 
of probability involved. 

An externalist about adequacy is usually a reliabilist, and for him the 
probability involved is statistical probability, which is a measure of propor- 
tion in a class. The typical expression of statistical probability is “the prob- 
ability of an A being B” which is given by the proportion of A’s which are B. 
Thus suppose my belief (B) that you (a well-known conjurer giving an ex- 
hibition) have just produced a rabbit out of a hat is caused by a neural state 
(v) in my optic nerve. The adequacy externalist such as Goldman, in hold- 
ing that B must be probable, holds that it must be probable that a belief pro- 
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duced by causes like v is true, that is that the v-B transition is a token of a 
reliable process, one which produces mostly true beliefs. But what that 
amounts to depends on how “like” the neural states have to be. The tran- 
sition in question is an instance of many different processes of belief for- 
mation, some of them reliable and some of them not. It is an instance of the 
process of optic-neural-state-to-belief transitions, that is, of apparent vi- 
sual perception generally in all perceivers, which we may suppose to be 
very reliable (e.g., maybe optic-neural-states yield true beliefs 99% of the 
time). It is also an instance of optic-neural-states-of-me to belief transi- 
tions, which might not be quite so reliable. It is also an instance of op- 
tic-neural-states caused by well-known-conjurers-giving-exhibitions to 
belief transitions, (which may perhaps yield 20% true beliefs). Which is 
the relevant process? There seems no obvious answer. Yet without one 
there are as many externalist accounts of the justification (or lack of it) of 
my belief as there are possible processes.° 

For an externalist the same kind of statistical probability and the prob- 
lems it raises must be involved in inferential transitions from one proposi- 
tion e to another one h, where one believes h on the grounds of e (which 
may be a basic proposition, or some belief). One’s belief that h is justified if 
most propositions like h are true when propositions like e are true (or per- 
haps when propositions like e are believed). The issue again arises as to 
what constitutes a proposition “like e.” Different answers to this question 
will give different answers to whether e probabilifies h. But what is com- 
mon to all these answers 1s that the justification of the transition depends 
on the kinds of regularities there are in the external world. And, on any or- 
dinary-language understanding of “justification,” that is much less plausi- 
ble for inferential transitions than for other ones. 

For an internalist, however, what makes it the case that a proposition e 
makes another one h probable depends on the logical relations between e 
and h, arising from their semantic content. Which relations make which 
e-h transitions probable are discoverable by a subject reflecting on what is 
evidence for what, and is independent of how things are in the external 
world. 

Evidential probability may be understood in more than one way. We do 
almost all think that (within vague limits) there are correct a priori criteria 
of what is evidence for what, ones which — if we think about it, we must 
conclude — constitute logically necessary truths. We all think for example 
that it is probable that on the evidence that 200 tosses of some coin so far 
have been heads (and no other relevant evidence) that the next toss will be 
heads. More generally — we all do think that certain hypotheses are ren- 
dered probable by the evidence available to scientists, historians, or detec- 
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tives; and others are rendered improbable. The criteria which we use can 
be drawn out from an analysis of their and our practice. There is an under- 
standing of what the evidence shows in virtue of what it 1s, not in virtue of 
how the world apart from the evidence is, which yields a sense of belief 
having adequate grounds if by these criteria it 1s rendered probable by its 
evidence. These criteria, I call criteria of logical probability. These criteria 
will include criteria for when basic propositions should be overridden by 
other beliefs. 

My own view of what these criteria are in the cases where e are reports 
of observable phenomena and ha theory which purports to explain these, 
for which I have argued in many places at some length’ is as follows. A the- 
ory (of history, science or metaphysics) is rendered probable by observ- 
able evidence in so far as it satisfies three criteria. First, the evidence e 
must be such that it is not very probable that it will occur in the normal 
course of things (that 1s, if h is false). A detective for example, finds vari- 
ous clues — John’s fingerprints on a burgled safe, John having a lot of 
money hidden in his house, John being seen near the scene of the burglary 
at the time when it was committed. These clues support the theory that 
John committed the burglary if they are not otherwise likely to occur. Sec- 
ondly, the evidence must be more probable, more likely to occur, if the hy- 
pothesis is true. If John did rob the safe it is quite likely that his finger- 
prints would be found on it. Thirdly, the hypothesis must be simple. That 
is, it must postulate the existence and operation of few entities, few kinds 
of entities, with few easily describable properties behaving in mathemati- 
cally simple kinds of way. We could always postulate many new entities 
with complicated properties to explain anything which we find. But our hy- 
pothesis will only be supported by the evidence (that is the evidence will 
only increase its probability) if the hypothesis postulates few entities be- 
having in simple kinds of way, which lead us to expect the diverse phenom- 
ena which form the evidence. Thus in the detective story example we 
could suggest that Brown planted John’s fingerprints on the safe, Smith 
dressed up to look like John at the scene of the crime, and without any col- 
lusion with the others, Robinson hid the money in John’s house. This new 
hypothesis would lead us to expect the phenomena which we find just as 
well as does the hypothesis that John robbed the safe. But the latter hy- 
pothesis 1s supported by the evidence whereas the former is not. And this 
is because the hypothesis that John robbed the safe postulates one object — 
John — doing one deed — robbing the safe — which leads us to expect the 
several phenomena which we find. Scientists always postulate as few new 
entities (e.g., subatomic particles) as are needed to lead us to expect to 
find the phenomena which they observe; and they postulate that those en- 
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tities do not behave erratically (behave one way one day and a different 
way the next day) but that they behave in accordance with as simple and 
smooth a mathematical law as is compatible with what is observed (a pos- 
tulation to be weighted against satisfaction of the other two criteria).® 

So there are objective a priori criteria of evidential probability, which I 
am Calling criteria of logical probability; and basic or rightly basic proposi- 
tions are adequate grounds for a belief 1n so far as they render them logi- 
cally probable. But of course only a logically omniscient being (under- 
standing fully what are the correct criteria of logical probability, and able to 
work out their consequences) can be guaranteed to know the logical prob- 
ability of any h on any e. Not all investigators have correct views about 
what the criteria are —- some gamblers for example commit the “Monte 
Carlo fallacy” of believing that if the dice (or roulette wheel, or lottery) 
have not thrown up some number recently, that makes it more probable 
that that number will be thrown up next time — and a prioni (1.e., barring 
special sorts of extra empirical evidence), that is not so. More frequently, 
investigators may have correct views about what the correct criteria are, 
but be unable to apply them — not realise what possible theories there are 
in a field (and so not know which is the simplest), or not be able to see the 
statistical consequences of some theory. Human investigators have to op- 
erate as best they can on their own criteria. There 1s, however, an under- 
standing of grounds being adequate for a belief in so far as it is rendered 
probable (by the subject’s own criteria, to the extent to which he is capable 
of applying them) by basic or rightly basic propositions. To the extent to 
which this is so! shall say that the belief is rendered subjectively probable. 

Then finally internalist and externalist differ on what it is for a belief to 
be based on certain grounds. For an externalist a belief is based on its 
grounds if and only if it is caused by them. For an internalist a belief is 
based on its grounds if and only if there is some kind of mentally accessible 
relation between them. I shall for simplicity’s sake take that as the subject 
having the belief that his grounds are adequate”. He does not merely have 
adequate grounds but believes them to be such (the adequacy of the 
grounds 1s not merely accessible, but accessed). It will now be evident that 
(although all sorts of mixed theory are possible) there are fundamentally 
two kinds of pure internalist theory, which I will call subjectivist and 
objectivist theories. On an objectivist theory, a person’s belief is justified if 
it is rendered logically probable by his rightly basic propositions, and he 
believes this to be so. On a subjectivist theory, a person’s belief is justified 
if it is rendered subjectively probable by his actual basic propositions, and 
he believes this to be so. I shall in future call all theories which involve 
some externalist element externalist theories. Central to most of them is 
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the requirement that the adequacy of the grounds of a belief is a matter of 
its process of production by the grounds satisfying a reliabilist require- 
ment. Externalist theories are clearly many and varied. 


Il 


The theories of justification which I have been considering so far are all 
theories of synchronic justification. Plausibly, we cannot choose here and 
now which beliefs we will hold; this is an involuntary matter. But what we 
can do is to do things over time in order to improve the quality of our be- 
liefs, that is to bring it about by further investigation of their truth that we 
have a Set of beliefs which are better justified synchronically than those 
from which we started. I shall call the latter beliefs our initial beliefs, and 
their probability on their grounds their initial probability; I shall call the 
former beliefs our subsequent beliefs and their probability on their 
grounds their subsequent probability. I shall leave the kind of probability 
and grounds for the moment unspecified. Beliefs which are synchronically 
justified and based on adequate investigation of their truth are diachroni- 
cally justified. 

Adequacy of investigation of a belief depends, I suggest, on three fac- 
tors. The first is whether it is at all probable that investigation will make 
any crucial difference. What counts as a crucial difference depends on the 
purpose for which we seek true beliefs. If (as I shall assume, once again for 
simplicity’s sake) we seek a true belief on some issue for its own sake, a 
crucial difference is one which affects which beliefs are synchronically jus- 
tified and whether they are very well or only fairly well justified. If investi- 
gation takes its normal form of looking for new evidence, then if the initial 
probability of a belief h is close to 1, it is very probable that any new evi- 
dence will be as h predicts and so move the probability of h even closer to 
1. So investigation is not likely to make much difference to which beliefs 
are synchronically justified and to how well justified they are. There is not 
so much point in investigation as when the initial probability of h is close to 
'/,; for then there is quite a probability that new evidence will reduce it be- 
low '/, and so make h no longer synchronically justified.’° 

While the initial probability of a belief thus affects the probability that 
investigation will make a crucial difference to the subsequent probability 
of the belief it is not the only factor which does. The kind and quantity of 
evidence which has determined the initial probability - what has some- 
times been called “the weight of evidence” — affects the issue of how much 
new evidence will make any difference. If my evidence that the probability 
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of a crucial future toss being heads is 0.7 derives solely from the fact that 7 
out of 10 tosses so far have been heads, then (given the equal prior proba- 
bility of any permutation before any tosses are made) it is quite (logically) 
probable that if the coin is tossed 100 more times, there will be a signifi- 
cantly different value (greater or less) of the probability that the crucial 
toss will be heads. But if the evidence to date comes from 1000 past 
tosses, the (logical) probability that 100 more tosses will make much dif- 
ference is small." 

Investigation may take the form, not of seeking new evidence but of 
checking whether the initial probability on the old evidence was as we be- 
lieved. We can check whether our criteria do yield the result we supposed 
they did. And this will be worthwhile to the extent to which it is probable 
that such investigation will show the probability to be crucially different 
from what we had supposed. We can, for example, have evidence (from 
what others tell us and from our third and fourth attempts to calculate a 
sum) that our second attempts at calculating more probably yield the true 
result than our first attempts. Or we can have evidence that no one ever 
changes their mind when they investigate a certain kind of issue. 

The second factor relevant to the adequacy of the investigation is the 
probable “cost” of obtaining new relevant evidence (or of investigating the 
correctness of the initial assessment). The more trouble and expense re- 
quired to do this the less investigation is required; because taking trouble 
and spending money on other things will give relatively better value. But 
this has to be balanced against the third relevant factor — the probable im- 
portance of true belief on the subject in question. Objectively — in my view 
— true beliefs on big matters and matters central to our lives have (overall, 
that is morally) greater intrinsic values. It matters more that we should 
have a true belief about whether the Universe is spatially infinite or 
whether the Earth is the centre of a small Universe, than about the pro- 
portion of nitrogen in the atmosphere of Jupiter. And it matters more (in- 
trinsically) that we should have a true belief about who are our parents and 
what our children are doing than that we should have a true belief about 
exactly how many undergraduates there are at a certain distant univer- 
sity.” 

So a belief is diachronically justified to the extent to which it is 
synchronically justified and it has been investigated in so far as at some 
earlier stage its probability was close to '/,, the costs of investigation were 
at that stage probably low, and the belief probably concerns an important 
matter. But the “probabilities” can be understood in the same variety of 
ways as they can with synchronic justification. For an externalist the prob- 
ability that investigation will make a difference will be a statistical one — 
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the proportion of investigations like this G@nterpreted in various ways) 
which will make a difference to probability; the probable cost of investigat- 
ing this issue will be an estimate based on the actual cost of other investi- 
gations like this one. For the internalist, the probability is of an evidential 
kind on basic or rightly basic propositions. The probable cost of investigat- 
ing this issue is relative to what the believer believes about the cost of 
other investigations. Diachronic justification also involves a “basing” ele- 
ment. A belief is diachronically justified 1f 1t is synchronically justified and 
has been adequately investigated; and if the subsequent belief is based on 
the investigation. There is no point in adequate investigation if it makes no 
difference to what we believe. But “basing” can be spelled out, as with 
synchronic justification, 1n either an externalist or an internalist way. For 
an externalist “basing” is “being caused by.” For an internalist, I suggest, 
diachronic “basing” is best understood as “probably being caused by.” 

So again with diachronic, as with synchronic, justification, there are 
fundamentally two kinds of internalist theory. For an objective internalist, 
all the probabilities involved in the adequacy of investigation and the belief 
being probably based upon it are to be read as logical probabilities on 
rightly basic propositions; for a subjective internalist they are subjective 
probabilities on actual basic propositions. And there are a whole sheaf of 
possible externalist theories. So much for the variety of theories of justifi- 
cation. The important issue 1s — which sorts are worth having? 


Ill 


On the assumption that the point of having justified beliefs is a stage to- 
wards getting true beliefs, the answer with respect to synchronic justifica- 
tion is that all externally justified beliefs and all objectively internally justi- 
fied beliefs are worth having. 

All beliefs which have adequate grounds of any externalist kind are as 
such (1.e., in the absence of counter-considerations) probably true —1.e., it 
is logically probable on those grounds (which may or may not be available 
to the believer) that they are true — and so good to have. Take Goldman’s 
extreme externalist account. Suppose I have a belief that there is a table in 
front of me. The belief is caused by some neural state in accord with a pro- 
cess which normally causes true beliefs. The fact that this is an instance of 
some reliable process by itself (i.e., in the absence of other evidence, such 
as that the transition is also an instance of some unreliable process) makes 
it probable that my belief is true — probable by the correct criteria of what 
is evidence for what (1.e., logically probable). 
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It is good that we should have beliefs thus grounded ~ whether the 
grounds or their adequacy are accessible or not. Yet the only kind of justifi- 
cation of our beliefs which can guide the conduct of each of us is one about 
which we have beliefs (and so mentally accessible grounds) and involves 
an evidential kind of probability. These grounds for a belief may and often 
will include a basic proposition that that belief resulted from a process 
which was a token of a reliable process of belief production. But the satis- 
faction of externalist criteria can only be of use to us when we acquire a be- 
lief about it. And if some belief of mine satisfies some externalist demands 
and not others (e.g., the process which produces them is — when described 
in one way — a token of a reliable process, but — when described in another 
way —a token of an unreliable process) and I acquire a belief that this is so, 
then I can weigh these facts against each other to see what together they 
make probable. 

It is good that I should have internally justified beliefs — as long as the 
justification is objective. For given my epistemic situation (i.e., my basic 
propositions which I then prune to yield rightly basic propositions), if the 
resulting beliefs are objectively justified, they are probably true. But if my 
internal justification is only subjective, whether this is a good thing to 
have will depend on whether my criteria of what is evidence for what ap- 
proximate to the correct ones, that is, those involved in objective justifica- 
tion. In so far as this is not the case, subjective justification is not a good 
thing — because the resultant beliefs are probably false. 

What of the third requirement for justification? Is there any point in 
having beliefs which are based on their grounds? If “based on” is under- 
stood in some such externalist way as “caused by” and the only point in 
having justified beliefs is in order to have true beliefs, then I cannot see 
that satisfaction of this third requirement for justification in itself makes 
any belief any more worth having. So long as a given belief has adequate 
grounds, it is no more likely to be true if it is caused by those grounds than 
otherwise. However, only if there is causation or some sort of indirect 
causal connection between people’s beliefs and grounds which are ade- 
quate for their truth, is it at all (logically) probable that people will have be- 
liefs which do have adequate grounds. It is unlikely that beliefs of mine will 
have adequate grounds unless grounds which are adequate for their truth 
cause my beliefs (or such grounds and my beliefs have a common cause). 
Otherwise it would be a matter of chance unrelated to their truth which 
beliefs I have. If “based” is spelled out in some internalist way as in terms 
of the subject believing that his grounds are adequate, and again the only 
point in having justified beliefs is in order to have true beliefs, the same ap- 
plies. It is no more likely that a given belief which has adequate grounds 
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will be true if in this sense it is based on its grounds; but where the 
grounds are accessible ones, a subject is only likely to hold a belief whose 
grounds are adequate if he believes that the grounds are adequate. I con- 
clude that satisfaction of the third requirement for synchronic justification 
has no value in itself. 

Some of the same points hold with respect to diachronic justification. 
Now clearly a belief being synchronically justified is no better an indication 
of truth if it has resulted from adequate investigation in some sense than if 
it has not. Rather, the goodness of having at one stage a diachronically jus- 
tified belief is really the goodness of taking steps at an earlier stage to 1m- 
prove the quality of belief — that is, taking steps which in fact probably get 
beliefs as well justified as possibly synchronically. So because true belief is 
a good thing, it is good that we should have taken steps towards getting it 
and so have beliefs based on adequate investigation. If it is statistically 
probable that investigation greatly changes the probability (statistical or 
logical) of beliefs like a given one, then that (by itself) makes it probable 
that investigating the token belief will greatly change its probability and so 
make it good to investigate. But this fact can only affect an investigator’s 
conduct if it becomes part of his evidence. And the same point goes for the 
cost of investigation. The best an agent can do over time to get a true be- 
lief is to devote the correct amount of time (given the logical probability on 
his evidence of improving the quality of his beliefs, the cost of investiga- 
tion as estimated by him on logically correct standards, and the objective 
importance of a true belief about that matter). And by the best an agent can 
do, I mean the best he can choose to do if he is as rational in @ priori mat- 
ters as it is logically possible to be. But an agent can only operate on his 
own standards, and whether it 1s good that he shall do so depends on how 
different they are from true standards. The situation with regard to “bas- 
ing” is, however, different from that in synchronic justification. There is no 
point in getting ourselves into a position where our initial belief is no lon- 
ger probable on the evidence and some rival proposition is probable in- 
stead, if this process does not lead to our abandoning the initial belief and 
believing the rival proposition instead. So we need a causal relation be- 
tween investigating and the resultant belief, and the externalist will insist 
on that. But a pure internalist cannot insist on that. He can require only 
that at the initial stage it be probable that investigation will cause him to 
believe whatever belief investigation throws up as probable. But if the 
probability is logical probability on rightly basic propositions, then — to the 
best of a rational investigator’s belief — adequate investigation will cause 
him to have a belief with a greater probability of truth. If the probability is 
subjective probability on actual basic propositions, then — to the best of an 
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actual investigator’s belief — the investigation will serve its function. But 
whether this is a good thing from the sole point of view of truth-attainment 
depends on how much in error his standards are. 

But actual truth-attainment is not the only thing that matters. It mat- 
ters that we shall seek truth on morally important matters, whether or not 
in fact it is probable that we shall attain it; and that makes for an all-im- 
portant difference between synchronic and diachronic justification. We 
cannot at a given time choose which beliefs to have then and so we cannot 
make any difference to whether our beliefs are synchronically justified or 
not. Nor can we help at a given time which standards (of probability and 
morality) we have. But we can choose whether or not to investigate our 
beliefs when (by our own standards) our present evidence suggests that 
investigation is required. And in so far as that evidence suggests that in- 
vestigation 1s morally important, failure to investigate is moral failure. If it 
suggests that investigation is obligatory, then failure is morally culpable. 


IV 


What follows for the justification or rationality of someone’s theistic or 
atheistic beliefs? Clearly — if there is a God — there are innumerable 
externalist kinds of synchronic justification according to which theistic be- 
lief (the belief that there 1s a God) will be synchronically justified. Whether 
it 1s depends on the type to which one attributes the token process of belief 
formation. If the type is “properly functioning cognitive process” satisfy- 
ing certain other conditions”, and proper functioning is functioning in the 
way its designer intended it to function, then presumably the belief will be 
normally justified — if there is a God. For presumably he designed us to 
hold this belief under most conditions. If the type is “Christian mystical 
practice,” “ then again the belief will presumably be normally justified for a 
similar reason, on reliabilist grounds; for presumably this practice nor- 
mally yields true beliefs. But if there is no God, then — I suspect — theistic 
belief will not normally be justified on these externalist theories. 

Yet we can only be influenced in our conduct by our beliefs having these 
kinds of justification if we believe that they do (if we believe, for example, 
that theistic beliefs result from proper functioning or that Christian mysti- 
cal practice 1s a reliable source of beliefs). And I suspect that most of us are 
unlikely to have such beliefs as basic propositions. We may have “There is 
a God’ as a basic proposition, and if it is strong enough, it will become a be- 
lief and not be overridden by evidence from the existence of pain and suf- 
fering or any other apparent counter-evidence — either by objective or by 
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subjective criteria of evidential probability. If your belief that there is a 
God, resulting from a basic proposition, is as strong as your belief that you 
have two hands, then it will indeed be justified on any internalist standard. 

But many of us who believe that there is a God are not in that position. 
Either our belief is not a basic proposition at all, or — if 1t is —1t would be de- 
feated by counter-evidence in the absence of further support. In that case 
its justification will depend on how much probability it gains from other ba- 
sic propositions; and on how weak is the counter-evidence. My own view, 
for which I have argued at length elsewhere (see my: 1990 and 1996) is 
that by the correct criteria of logical probability relevant for assessing the 
probability of a theory on its evidence (which I set out earlier in this pa- 
per), it is rendered probable by basic propositions (which become beliefs) 
which we all of us have. These include the propositions that there is a 
world, that it is orderly in being governed by simple scientific laws, and 
that humans are conscious. The hypothesis of theism is a very simple hy- 
pothesis which makes it probable that there will be a whole range of phe- 
nomena whose occurrence is otherwise very improbable. 

Theistic or atheistic belief may be produced by a process of investiga- 
tion which was adequate by certain externalist standards (e.g., of “proper 
functioning”), and/or inadequate by other externalist standards. But again 
this is not of any use to a believer unless he has access to these facts. Be- 
lievers and non-believers can only investigate their initial belief ade- 
quately by their own standards. I suggest that by correct objective moral 
standards a true belief on this matter is so important that unless we begin 
from a basic proposition (either that there is a God or that there is no God) 
of enormous strength, quite a lot of investigation is called for. A true belief 
on this matter is so important to have (and in my view obligatory to pur- 
sue) because if our life and all that we are and have is due to the generosity 
of God, we have a considerable moral obligation to use our lives in a good 
way and a way that he wants; and it is important to find out what our obliga- 
tions are. But people can only operate on their own standards. If they share 
my view that investigation is obligatory, failure to investigate 1s culpable. If 
they don’t have such a moral belief to begin with, then they are not culpa- 
ble for not investigating. But the religious evangelist can stir the con- 
science of the person who “couldn’t care less” about whether there 1s a 
God, and encourage him to pursue the investigation which he now begins 
to believe to be obligatory. Investigation will typically take the form of 
reading books (for and against religious positions), talking to people who 
have thought about the matter, attending worship and trying to pray. 
These procedures will involve both acquiring new evidence (for example, 
about what happened on the first Easter Day) and assessing the force of 
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old evidence (for example, that of the existence and orderliness of the 
world). Not everyone can do this to the highest standards of philosophical 
rigour, but they can do it to some extent and philosophers can help them to 
do it better. What happens when we investigate adequately is out of our 
hands — in my view it is in God’s hands. But whether we choose to investi- 
gate adequately (by our own standards) is in our hands — and if there is a 
God, he will hold us responsible if we don’t. 


Notes 


1 Formy understanding of “privileged access” and justification of the claim that 
we have privileged access to our beliefs, sensory states, thoughts, desires, 
and purposes see my: 1997a, Part I. Our privileged access is to these mental 
states described in the way we think of them, not in ways in which others 
might think of them. 

2 Kihyeon Kim (Kim: 1993) has usefully classified many theories both of justifi- 
cation and of warrant (i.e., the extra element which turns true belief into 
knowledge. I do not discuss warrant in this paper) in respect of whether they 
are internalist or externalist for each of the three factors. I owe the three-fold 
distinction to him. In the past, internalists have often explicated “justified” in 
a very odd way, in terms of epistemic obligation. A subject’s belief is justified 
if, in holding it, he is not flouting his epistemic obligations. (For references to 
Descartes and Locke showing how “the notion of duty or obligation plays a 
central role in the whole doxastic enterprise,” see Plantinga: 1993a, 12. But 
since we cannot over any relatively short period help having the beliefs we do, 
talk of obligation does not seem fully appropriate. If we do talk of “obligation” 
we must ask, what is an “epistemic obligation”? Presumably “an obligation 
with respect to truth-seeking.” But since such obligations are sometimes 
quite unimportant (there are some issues about which it does not matter what 
we believe), epistemic obligations can only be regarded as hypothetical, not 
categorical obligations. They must have some such form as “if you want a true 
belief, believe this”. So epistemic “obligations” are to be regarded as recipes 
for getting at truth, fulfilling them being the best one can do towards getting 
the truth. And since the best you can do (in a sense which I shall make more 
precise in due course) is to hold beliefs rendered probable by your other be- 
liefs (or to hold beliefs which are probable just because you hold them), I shall 
be construing internalism along these lines. 

3 Wittgenstein (Wittgenstein: 1969) has of course considerable discussion of 
the role of propositions of this kind on our noetic systems. 

4 I talk of “basic propositions” rather than “basic beliefs” for the reason given in 
the text; and use a phrase “rightly basic” different from Plantinga’s “properly 
basic,” because for Plantinga a properly basic belief is one which the subject is 
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justified in holding without that justification being provided by other beliefs; 
the belief might still need grounding in other mental states. See his: 1983, 48. 
Such an account assumes a clear understanding of what constitutes a separate 
belief — for evidence which renders p probable and also renders q probable may 
not render (p & q) probable. I suggest that ordinary language has in effect the 
rule that, where an explicit conjunction occurs within a belief context, the 
probability on evidence required for justification is assessed separately for 
each of the conjuncts. This suggestion yields a quick solution to the lottery 
paradox. I can believe with justification of each ticket that it will not win, with- 
out believing with justification that no ticket will win. 

No doubt we must regard the token process as belonging to a type picked out 
by features relevant to determining which belief is produced; we should not, 
for example, regard the cited token as belonging to the type “apparent visual 
perception on a Thursday” — because the occurrence of the token process on a 
Thursday has no influence on which belief is produced. But that still leaves 
many different types to which we can assign the token, some of which are less 
specific than others and some of which involve factors much earlier in time 
than others. 

See the simple account in Swinburne: 1996, and the fuller account in Swin- 
burne: 1990, amplified by Swinburne: 1997b. 

Just to tidy up this loose account a little in two respects. First, to speak strictly, 
the third criterion is the criterion of prior probability, the probability that the 
theory is true before we take into account evidence of observation. This is de- 
termined by two factors. The first of these is its content in the sense that the 
more and more precise claims it makes about the world, the greater the proba- 
bility of its falsity. The second is the crucial factor of simplicity. The simpler a 
theory is, the greater its prior probability. The account in the text assumes that 
a theory has a given content and is being compared with theories of equal con- 
tent (i.e., theories making the same number of claims of the same precision 
about the world). Secondly, I wrote that it must not be very probable that e will 
occur if h is false. The probability that e will occur if not-h is the sum of the 
probabilities that e will occur on each of the theories h,, h,, h,... rival to h (such 
that together with h they form an exclusive and exhaustive set), each multi- 
plied by its prior probability (i.e. probability as determined by the third crite- 
rion alone). Given that prior probability is interpreted in the way just stated, 
my criteria follow from Bayes’s theorem of the probability calculus. For more 
precise formal details, see Swinburne: 1990 and Swinburne: 1997b. 

Korcz (Korcz: 1997) concludes that certain examples “seem to show that a 
meta-belief to the effect that a reason is a good reason to believe p 1s some- 
times sufficient to make it the case that the belief that p is based on the reason, 
even when the reason does not cause the belief.” A pure internalist may hold 
that this is so generally. 

If we seek a true belief not for its own sake, but because of the difference it 
makes to which action will best attain our purposes, the issue becomes more 
complicated. What matters then is not whether the initial probability of a belief 
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is close to '/,, but whether it is close to the crucial value which makes all the 
difference to which action will enable us to attain our purposes. The doctor 
may believe that some drug will not kill a patient, but he needs to be very con- 
fident of this before he will inject it. Which action he should do (i.e., inject or 
not inject) will depend on his purposes (i.e. if we represent him as seeking to 
maximise expected utility — the utilities he ascribes to the different possible 
outcomes), and his judgement as to the probabilities of different outcomes, 
given different actions. Suppose that the doctor judges that either the drug will 
kill or it will mildly improve the patient’s well-being; and that he ascribes to 
the former outcome a utility of -1 and to the latter a utility of +0.05. Then he 
should administer the drug if and only if he judges the probability of the drug 
being safe on that occasion is no less than 20/21 (~ 0.95). So the value of fur- 
ther investigation of a belief that the drug is safe will depend on how probable 
it is that the probability of the drug being safe on that occasion will be lowered 
below or raised above the crucial threshold which makes all the difference to 
behaviour. That will depend on how close to the threshold was the initial prob- 
ability of the belief. For you are more likely to find evidence which alters the 
probability at least a bit than to find evidence which alters it a lot. 

11 While the probability that investigation will make a crucial difference to the 
probability of a belief, depends both on the initial probability and the evidence 
on which it was determined, what is however always the case is that the ex- 
pected utility of actions guided by probabilities based on more evidence is 
greater than that of actions guided by probabilities based on less evidence — 
except in the case when no outcome of investigation can affect which action is 
the one which maximises utility, i.e. where the evidence is irrelevant. This will 
apply also to the case where the alternative “actions” are believing or not be- 
lieving a proposition, and true belief has a positive utility which false belief 
lacks. In other words, it is probable that if we form our belief in the light of 
more evidence, we shall have a belief with a higher probability of being true. 
This is shown by a theorem stated in a simple form in Beebee and Papineau: 
1997, see 238-41. They derive the theorem from more general theorems of 
Ramsey and Good (see Good: 1967 and Ramsey: 1990). 

12 In so far as a true belief is important for practical purposes, the value of a true 
belief of sufficient strength to lead to some action depends on the benefit of do- 
ing the action if the belief is true as opposed to the cost of doing it if the belief is 
false. If our belief is such as to lead us to give the patient the drug, true belief 
matters a lot. 

13 As in Plantinga’s account of what makes a true belief “warranted” — see 
Plantinga: 1993b, 194. 

14 As in Alston’s account of the justification of theistic experience — see Alston: 
1991. 
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LORENZ B. PUNTEL 


THE RATIONALITY OF THEISTIC BELIEF AND 
THE CONCEPT OF TRUTH 


This paper aims to show that the question whether theistic belief is ra- 
tional cannot be adequately dealt with without clarifying the prior question 
concerning the connection between rationality and truth. This prior ques- 
tion in turn presupposes clarification of the more fundamental question as 
to what concept of truth should be assumed and made explicit if rationality 
were to be meaningfully treated. 

The paper is divided into three sections. In section 1, some preliminary 
remarks on the strained relation between rationality and truth are pre- 
sented. In section 2, a new explanation of the concept of truth is outlined. 
In section 3, this concept is applied to explain the relation between the ra- 
tionality and truth of theistic belief. 


1 Rationality and Truth: a Strained Relation 


It can hardly be denied that rationality must be understood as being 
truth-conducive, directed towards truth, and answerable to truth. To be 
sure, there are different forms of truth-conduciveness and truth-directed- 
ness. But this 1s of no important significance to the discussions presented 
in this paper. Consider what might be called the classical definition of 
knowledge: true justified belief. Whatever we take the exact content of 
“justification” to be, in this definition it means in general terms what 
Plantinga calls warrant: “... that, whatever precisely it is, which together 
with truth makes the difference between knowledge and mere true belief” 
(Plantinga: 1993, 3). This seems to be what might be called the original 
place of rationality: what is required to convert mere true belief into 
knowledge. In this respect, rationality is intimately related to truth: it is 
aimed at truth insofar as it makes truth manifest, acceptable, and responsi- 
ble.' 
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But how intimate is the connection between rationality and truth? Is 
the directness of rationality towards truth a necessary condition for defin- 
ing rationality? Does rationality entail truth? And is truth in an acceptable 
sense relative to rationality?” No adequate and convincing answer can be 
given to these questions without first making explicit what concept of 
truth is being presupposed. If, for instance, one embraces the correspon- 
dence concept of truth in the sense defended by philosophers Putnam calls 
“metaphysical realists,” the answer will obviously be: neither does ratio- 
nality (even taken in an idealized sense) entail truth nor 1s truth relative to 
rationality. 

What this shows is that the concepts of rationality and truth are ex- 
tremely controversial concepts, concepts very much in need of profound 
and careful explanation. But it appears that the concept of truth is in a sig- 
nificant sense primary, more basic than the concept of rationality. At first 
glance the concept of rationality, to use a cautious formulation, seems to be 
in a deeper sense relative to the concept of truth than the concept of truth 
to the concept of rationality. But this is the result only of a preliminary 
analysis of the first appearance of both concepts. It remains to be seen 
whether a deeper analysis will confirm this provisional conclusion. 

How to proceed? There seems to be a way of resolving this entangle- 
ment. If Christian-theistic belief claims to be true, a position is put forward 
ascertaining that the belief in question 1s rational. Of course it 1s very 
much possible to view theistic belief as being neither rational nor irratio- 
nal —a position held by some philosophers who are persuaded that theistic 
belief lies outside the domain of rational inquiry. The present paper does 
not pursue this line of thought. Saying this does not mean that this kind of 
inquiry is not worthwhile entertaining; the position defended here, how- 
ever, excludes such a possibility. Henceforth, the claim that theistic belief 
is true constitutes a suitable starting point for the discussion of the ratio- 
nality of this belief. For if the concept of truth bears no relation to rational- 
ity in general, the problem of the rationality of theistic belief would have to 
be investigated along the lines of different perspectives. But, on the basis 
of the concept of truth defended in the course of this paper, it will become 
clear that the concepts of truth and rationality are two sides of the same 
coin. 


THEISTIC BELIEF AND THE CONCEPT OF TRUTH Al 


2 A New Explanation of the Concept of Truth and Related Topics* 


2.1 Outline of an Explanation of the Concept of Truth 


To explain the concept of truth is to answer the question: What does 
the expression “... is true” (“it-is-true-that ....”) express? This question is 
but one special aspect of the more general question: What does semantic 
vocabulary express, more precisely: what is the function of semantic vo- 
cabulary? This general question constitutes the starting point for the ex- 
planation of the concept of truth. 

The answer to this general question can be summarized as follows: 
The function of semantic vocabulary is to make language fully determinate 
from within language ttself. This thesis is derived from another one: lan- 
guage without qualifications of any kind is underdeterminate. It is lan- 
guage-in-suspense. To be sure, “language” is taken here, so to speak, in its 
initial, primordial sense as a system of symbols. For instance, if we find 
somewhere the written sentence “Snow is white” or 1f we hear someone 
utter this sentence and if we do not make any presuppositions as regards 
the circumstances or the context surrounding the written or uttered sen- 
tence, we would immediately ask: So what? How should we take the sen- 
tence? This is a fact about language — it could be dubbed the semantic 
Urelement or Urfaktum, the semantic original or primordial fact. This fact 
has mostly been either completely ignored or its fundamental importance 
has been clearly underestimated. Language devoid of any explicit qualifi- 
cations could be called zero-language, language at zero level, Lp. Now, 
“real” language is, in general, determinate. The question here 1s where 
the determinate status of language comes from, how it comes about, how 
it is expressed. 

There are three “dimensions” which afford determination of language. 
The first is a dimension purely external to language, from outside lan- 
guage: the dimension of external contexts in which the speaker of a lan- 
guage is situated and in which he utters sentences of the language. If 
someone on a beautiful winter day utters the sentence “Snow is white,” 
most people will understand this sentence utterance as a statement. This 
qualification does not derive from the sentence itself, but from the context 
in which the sentence 1s uttered. In real life such contexts are implicitly 
presupposed without being made linguistically explicit. 

The second dimension 1s a mixed one: Sentences are uttered in a deter- 
minate context and just this circumstance 1s also made linguistically ex- 
plicit. The context is something non-linguistic, for instance an action, and 
the like; making this external circumstance linguistically explicit is an in- 
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ternal factor of language. We have, thus, an external-internal dimension, a 
mixed one. For instance, a “real” or “performed” statement or assertion is 
linguistically characterized as a statement or assertion “The teacher asserts 
that snow is white.” The expression “to assert” expresses an external fac- 
tor or dimension, an action. We have a mixed dimension. This 1s the locus 
originarius of speech acts. Pragmatic vocabulary is that segment of lan- 
guage which verbally expresses the fact that language is being made de- 
terminate from outside language. 

There is a third dimension of language determination, a purely internal 
dimension. We have here a determination of language strictly from within 
language, a kind of “self-determination” of language. This dimension is the 
semantic vocabulary in the strong sense, that 1s, the vocabulary not con- 
fused with, for instance, the pragmatic vocabulary. The main expressions 
belonging to this vocabulary are “meaning,” “reference,” “truth (true),” 
and the like. It is of the utmost importance not to confuse this semantic vo- 
cabulary with any other vocabulary. Let us make this clear by comparing 
pragmatic and semantic vocabulary. Pragmatic locutions like “to utter,” “to 
assert,” “to state,” “to claim” etc. appear to be meaningful only if we are 
immediately prepared to answer a question introduced by these locutions: 
Who utters, asserts, states, claims, etc.? The relation to a factor external 
to language, to a speaker or user of the language, belongs essentially to the 
structure of pragmatic locutions. By contrast, there 1s no relation of purely 
semantic locutions to a factor external to language. To say “It 1s true that 
snow is white” doesn’t contain or imply any relation to a speaker or sub- 
ject or user of language. Language itself, as it were, is saying that snow is 
white. Indeed, purely semantic formulations like the following are custom- 
ary: “The sentence S says (or expresses) that ....” 

“... is true” is generally taken to be a predicate applying to three 
truth-bearers: sentences, propositions, and utterances. The argument for 
“is true” taken as a predicate is either a simply nominalized sentence or a 
sentence whose nominalization is brought about by endowing it with a 
“that”-clause (for instance, “ ‘Snow is white’ is true,” “That snow is white 
is true”). As regards the question of which property the truth predicate ex- 
presses, there are many divergent positions. The two radically opposed 
conceptions are dubbed today the “deflationist” and the “substantive” 
conception. 

Some authors reject the thesis that “... is true” should be taken as a 
predicate proper. Perhaps the most important position in this respect is 
the prosentential theory of truth (cf. Grover/Camp/Belnap: 1975), especially 
in the version recently developed by R. Brandom (Brandom: 1994). Ac- 
cording to this version “... is true” functions anaphorically and not descrip- 
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tively, that is, it marks the use of a prosentence that by analogy to pro- 
nouns has an anaphoric antecedent. But contrary to the original pro- 
sentential theory which takes “... is true” as a Syncategorematic fragment 
of a semantically atomic generic prosentence “that is true,” Brandom sees 
it as a prosentence-forming operator. 

It applies to a term that is a sentence nominalization or that refers to or 
picks out a sentence tokening. It yields a prosentence that has that 
tokening as its anaphoric antecedent (Brandom: 1994, 305). From this the- 
sis Brandom directly derives a further thesis he calls anaphoric defla- 
tionism. This means that “... is true” does not denote a property and/or 
that the claim “Tt 1s true that snow is white” does not state a semantic fact. 
This, according to Brandom, amounts to saying: “ ‘It is true that snow is 
white’ expresses just the same fact that ‘snow is white’expresses” (ibid., 
328). Brandom goes on to explain these tenets in such a way that his con- 
ception of truth deserves the characterization of a deflationary “identity 
theory of truth”: “If ‘claim’ is understood as what is claimed, true claim- 
able contents just ave facts; the relation of ‘correspondence’ is just that of 
identity” (zbid.,330). 

Except for the last tenet (the identity thesis), the anaphoric theory is 
rejected in this paper; but it must be pointed out that this theory was 
highly inspirational as regards the explanation to be presented in what fol- 
lows. In particular, the denial that “... is true” is a predicate, is accepted. 
But, contrary to Brandon, it is claimed that “... is true” is not an anaphoric 
operator that applies to a sentence tokening and yields a prosentence, such 
that this prosentence has that tokening as its anaphoric antecedent. Just 
the opposite view is defended here: “... is true” is a cataphoric operator’ 
that applies to sentences and propositions with an only underdeterminate 
status and yields not anaphorically understood PROsentences (and PRO- 
positions), but .PERsentences (and PERpropositions) which are cata- 
phorically explained in the following sense: they yield or have as their con- 
sequent (not: antecedent) the “same” sentences/propositions to which the 
truth operator applies; but with the fundamental difference that those sen- 
tences/propositions now have a new status, to wit, a fully determinate sta- 
tus. The expressions “PERsentence/PERproposition” are formed by anal- 
ogy to Brandom’s “PROsentence,” the prefix “PER” being taken from 
“PERfect” or “PERform.” “True” is not an anaphoric operator, a PROsen- 
tence-forming operator, as Brandom asserts; rather it is a cataphoric opera- 
tor, a PERsentence/PERproposition-forming operator in the sense indi- 
cated. On reasons that cannot be presented here, it is assumed that the ad- 
equate form of the truth operator is “it-is-true-that ....,” such that its argu- 
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ments are, respectively, genuine sentences and propositions understood 
as what those sentences express (that is, their semantic value). 

The difference between Brandom’s anaphoric theory and the cata- 
phoric theory propounded here can be made explicit by considering 
Tarski’s T-biconditionals. As has been shown above, Brandom derives 
from his anaphoric thesis an anaphoric deflationism, according to which to 
say “It is true that p” amounts to saying “p.” “It is true that p” 1s simply a 
PROsentence that has the tokening of “p” as its antecedent. Brandom 
does not introduce any differentiation between the sentence ‘p’ to which 
the truth operator applies and the tokening of “p” that the PROsentence 
yields as its anaphoric antecedent. The distinction between underdeter- 
minate and fully determinate sentences/propositions is not appreciated. 
The result is a clear deflationist position: “It is true that snow 1s white’ ex- 
presses just the same fact that ‘snow is white’ expresses” (Brandom: 
1994, 328). According to the cataphoric thesis, however, the senten- 
ce/proposition, that is the argument of the truth operator, and the sen- 
tence/proposition, that is the consequent of the cataphoric PERsenten- 
ce/PERproposition, are not just the same 1” every respect, since their status 
is profoundly different: the first sentence/proposition has an underdeter- 
minate status, the second has a fully determinate status. This can be ex- 
pressed by using Tarski’s T-biconditionals (see Tarski: 1933/1983) accord- 
ing to the following significant reinterpretation: 


(BT) It-is-true-that p if and only if p 


(where ‘p’ is an underdeterminate sentence expressing an under- 
determinate proposition, ‘p’ (in bold character) is the “same” sentence as 
‘p’ except that it has now a new status, a fully determinate status, and such 
that ‘p’ expresses a proposition, that is the same proposition expressed by 
‘p’, except that this proposition now is endowed with a fully determinate 
status). 

The explanation, just outlined, of the notion of truth can be presented 
in much more exact terms as the composition of two functions, that is, as a 
composite function. Let these two functions be ‘T*’ and ‘T*’, respectively. 
Accordingly, the notion of truth ‘T’ is to be understood as the composition: 

(T) T= Tt oT 


Let us explain. T* is the function expressed by the truth operator 
“it-is-true-that....,” that applies to underdeterminate sentences/proposi- 
tions (that is, to sentences belonging to the segment of language devoid of 
semantic vocabulary, Lo, and propositions expressed by those sentences) 
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and yields PERsentences/PERpropositions, that is, sentences of the form 
“Tt is true that p” (“p” being a variable for underdeterminate sentences ex- 
pressing underdeterminate propositions) and propositions of the form 
“Tt-1s-true-that P” (“P” being a variable for underdeterminate proposi- 
tions expressed by underdeterminate sentences). One can also formulate 
differently: T* is the function that maps underdeterminate senten- 
ces/propositions p/P into PERsentences/PERpropositions Pppp/Pppp. For 
simplicity we take a philosophical zero-language L, (without semantic vo- 
cabulary) such that all sentences p of L, are considered underdeterminate 
and all propositions P expressed by these sentences are taken to be 
underdeterminate as well. Then we have: 


(T*) T": X——-Y 


(where “X” is the set of underdeterminate sentences [propositions], 
“Y” the set of the resulting PERsentences [PERpropositions]). 
(For particular sentences p and PERsentences pppp:) 


T": D> Ppgr 
(T*) T*: Y——Z 


(where “Y” is the set of PERsentences [PERpropositions], “Z” the set 
of the fully determinate sentences (propositions) which cataphorically 
result from the PERsentences [PERpropositions]). 

(For particular PERsentences pp,,p and fully determinate sentences p:) 


T* : Dppp Op 


It appears that the function of “truth (true)” consists in bringing about 
or affording the fully determinate status of sentences/propositions. To say 
of a sentence/proposition that it is true is to fully determine this sen- 
tence/proposition or to take it as being fully determinate. This theory of 
truth could, therefore, be dubbed the determination theory of truth. There 
is no place for a relation like the correspondence relation, since there is ab- 
solutely no need to admit of two different kinds of entities between which 
such a relation could or should be established. There is no entity on the 
side of language or the mind or the thinking (like “propositions” or 
thoughts or states of affairs understood as some sort of mental or linguis- 
tic entities) and neither 1s there on the side of world some ontological en- 
tity corresponding to the proposition taken as something different in the 
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sense indicated. Rather, if we call “proposition” what 1s expressed by de- 
clarative sentences, then a true sentence expresses a true proposition, 
and a true proposition is simply a worldly fact, an ingredient of the world. 
There is only one entity, that is, the entity expressed by the sentence; but 
this entity (and the sentence that expresses it) has two statuses: an 
underdeterminate one and a fully determinate one. The fully determinate 
status of the entity expressed by a sentence, that is, the entity expressed 
by a true sentence, is an ontological entity, something belonging to the world. 
The conception which explains the notion of truth in terms of this last fea- 
ture has been dubbed in recent years “identity theory of truth” (See Puntel: 
1998b). There is no correspondence relation, there is simply identity be- 
tween the proposition (or states of affairs’) expressed by a true (that is, a 
fully determinate sentence) and a fact in the world (see also Brandom: 
1994, 327-333). 

Quine has correctly pointed out that the right hand side of the T-bicon- 
ditional “‘Snow is white’ is true if and only if snow is white” should be un- 
derstood and read as meaning “veal snow is really white” (See Quine: 1970, 
9-10). But he is incoherent in presupposing that this reading 1s forced on 
us by the T-biconditionals as they stand and as understood 1n the way they 
are usually understood. If the T-biconditionals were meant to say what 
Quine takes them to say, then this meaning should be made explicit. This 
meaning amounts to saying that the sentence on the left hand side of the 
equivalence relation is still underdeterminate and that the sentence on the 
right hand side of the equivalence relation is taken to be fully determinate. 
One way of making explicit the difference between both statuses is to use 
the notation: 

“Snow is white” is true if and only if snow is white 
where the sentence in bold characters is understood to be a fully determ1- 
nate sentence. 


2.2 The Concept of Truth and the Concept of the Fully Determinate Status of 
Sentences/Propositions 


But now a fundamental question arises for the propounded theory of 
truth: How is the concept of the fully determinate status of sentences/propost- 
tions to be exactly understood? What in the propounded theory of truth is 
called the fully determinate status of sentences/propositions can be gener- 
ally characterized as the exact, definite and ultimate place the sentence/pro- 
position occupies in the chosen or presupposed framework. What is called 
“place” here is the position (of the sentences/propositions) determined by 
the conjunction (congruence) of two fundamental coordinates or dimen- 
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sions: the logico-methodological or the procedural and the semantico-onto- 
logical. 

[1] (The procedural aspect) It may be helpful to distinguish two opposite 
ways of bringing about the fully determinate status of sentences/proposi- 
tions: foundationalism and what might be dubbed coherentist holism. 

Foundationalism comes in two forms. The first is classical founda- 
tionalism that doesn’t accept — at least explicitly — something like a frame- 
work. According to this brand of foundationalism, three categories of sen- 
tences/propositions are considered basic: first, self-evident sentences/ 
propositions; second, incorrigible sentences/propositions; third, senten- 
ces/propositions evident to the senses of the knower (cf. Plantinga: 1983, 
09). If true means “having a fully determinate status”, then this position 
states that those sentences/propositions are true (= fully determinate) 
from the outset, without any doubt, without being submitted to any genuine 
determination function. 

The second form of foundationalism fully accepts the idea of a founda- 
tion, but differs from the classical foundationalism in that it takes “founda- 
tion” in a quite different way: not in an unrestricted sense, that is, inde- 
pendently of any framework, but as what characterizes certain senten- 
ces/propositions as true within a well-defined (well-constructed or in some 
sense worked out) lingustic (logical, semantical, conceptual etc. ) framework. 
This brand of foundationalism could be dubbed stipulative (or conven- 
tionalist, constructivist etc.) foundationalism. 

The foundationalist way of understanding and/or explaining the fully 
determinate status of sentences/propositions does not square with the 
conception of truth developed in this paper, since it implies an understand- 
ing of “truth” which leaves no room at all for something like the function of 
bringing about the fully determinate status of sentences/propositions: this 
fully determinate status is simply accepted from the outset as basic. 

The second way of understanding the fully determinate status of sen- 
tences/propositions was dubbed coherentist holism. According to this posi- 
tion, there are no foundations either in the classical sense or in connection 
with a framework. That is, there are no fully determinate (and therefore 
true) sentences/propositions from the outset or as a basis from which paths 
to other fully determinate sentences/propositions could be devised. On 
the contrary, the fully determinate status is brought about coherentis- 
tically-holistically as the result of working out a maximal coherence among 
all sentences/propositions. Accordingly, only within the whole of the sen- 
tences/propositions can every single sentence/proposition get its own ex- 
act, definite and ultimate place. If within this whole some modification at 
some place either at the center or in the periphery takes place, this will 
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immediately and radically affect the place of every sentence/proposition at 
the center as well as on the periphery.® The fully determinate status of 
sentences/propositions is brought about coherentistically-holistically. This 
induces an extraordinary mobility in the following sense: all senten- 
ces/propositions are subject to revision and modification, since the only 
thing that ultimately counts is the coherence of the whole. It appears that 
this way of conceiving of the fully determinate status of sentences/propo- 
sitions presupposes the conception of truth propounded above, which ex- 
plains “truth” in terms of “determination,” that is, of mapping senten- 
ces/propositions taken as underdeterminate into the “same” sentences/ 
propositions endowed with a fully determinate status. 

[2] (The semantico-ontological aspect) To speak only of the exact, defi- 
nite and definitive place a sentence/proposition is given in a framework by 
means of the performance of suitable procedures — procedures derived 
from the structure of the framework — 1s only a first step in or represents 
only one aspect of the characterization of the (concept of) fully determi- 
nate status of sentences/propositions. A second step must be achieved or 
a second aspect must be made explicit: the semantico-ontological aspect. 
A sentence expresses something, a proposition, and in so doing it ex- 
presses a relationship between language and the world, and again in so do- 
ing it expresses a feature of the world itself. This 1s an absolutely essential 
feature of the concept of the fully determinate status of sentences/proposi- 
tions. Now how does the expressum of sentences, that is called “proposi- 
tion” in this paper, relate to the world? At this point it becomes clear that a 
theory of truth worthy to be called a theory of truth must explicitly take 
into account the relationship between language and the world as well as 
the structure of the world itself. According to the determination theory of 
truth, the proposition expressed by a true sentence 1s a true proposition, a 
fully determinate proposition; as it has been shown above (see subsection 
2.1), a fully determinate proposition 1s a fact of the world (“is” to be under- 
stood in the sense of strong identity). 

Now to understand “truth” in this way implies a very special kind of on- 
tology, a very special concept of the world and of its categorial structure. In 
his Tvactatus Wittgenstein gave a wonderful, exact and very short charac- 
terization of this ontology: 

“The world is the totality of facts, not of things” (Tvactatus 1.1).’ 

However, if another kind of ontology is presupposed or explicitly de- 
fended (say, the kind of “natural” ontology generally accepted or presup- 
posed by most analytic philosophers according to which the world is the 
totality of things having properties and staying in relations to each other), 
then the concept of truth turns out to be not only a very problematic one, 
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but also a mysterious one, not to say a contradictory one. How to explain in 
this case the relation between language and world? What do sentences ex- 
press and how does the expressum of sentences relate to the world? Those 
are central and extremely difficult problems. In the author’s opinion no 
significant progress can be made in the theory of truth without clarifying 
the kind of ontology implied or presupposed by the accepted semantics 
and, consequently, by the adopted theory of truth. As will be shown in the 
last section, this issue has very important consequences for the topic of 
the present paper. 

The upshot of those considerations should by now be clear: What the 
concept of truth expresses 7s the fully determinate status of sentences and 
propositions. Truth is no mysterious feature. All talk of truth conveys is 
the task of making our sentences and the propositions expressed by them 
determinate. This is a fundamental task of every meaningful talk, of every 
rational talk, of every scientific talk, of every philosophical talk. 


2.3 The Concept of Truth and the Concept of Rationality 


Does the propounded concept of truth have any important implications 
for rationality? Obviously enough, the answer is a positive one. The notion 
of truth, as explained above, includes the factor “performance of an opera- 
tion.” But the concept of truth only indicates that “truth” includes an oper- 
ation by means of which the fully determinate status of sentences/proposi- 
tions 1s obtained. The concept, however, says nothing about the specific 
ways in which this is brought about, nothing about the criteria for doing 
that, nothing about the justificatory character of ways, means, criteria, and 
the like, nothing about the question whether the fully determinate status 
of sentences/propositions has been indeed obtained, and the like. So, the 
traditional distinction between “concept of truth” and “criterion of truth” 
remains basically untouched and in vigor. On the other hand, the pro- 
pounded concept of truth not only clearly presupposes or induces such spe- 
cific ways, criteria, procedures etc., but also contains what could be called 
an adumbration of those specific ways, criteria, procedures etc. 

This is the area where it becomes apparent how rationality bears in a 
systematic way on the concept of truth. Rationality, as has been shown 
above, is truth-conducive and truth-demanding;® but now it appears that 
truth is also rationality-presupposing and in a specific sense even rational- 
ity-conducive. Indeed, no adequate rationality theory can be developed 
unless it is shown that rationality fundamentally designates the whole of 
the procedures by means of which the operation performed by the applica- 
tion of the truth operator to sentences/propositions takes shape. 
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If what it means for a sentence/proposition to be true 1s for it to be fully 
determinate, we can safely affirm that the claim is rational if and only if it is 
shown that its fully determinate status has been indeed brought about or 
has been performed. But in order to show that it is performed, it is neces- 
sary to show how the operation is carried out. So the claim that “a sen- 
tence/proposition is true” is rational amounts to adjudicating whether the 
operations or procedures that afford the fully determinate status of sen- 
tences/propositions have been performed and the applied criteria have 
been fulfilled. It is in this sense, therefore, that rationality is a matter of 
how the performance of operations (procedures) and the fulfillment of cri- 
teria/standards should be determined. 

According to the view presented in this paper, this question can be an- 
swered only if, in some way or another, the criteria are considered in their 
function of being truth-conducive. But this means that they have to be 
worked out as derivative from the presupposed concept of truth. In what 
follows, only the specific case of the rationality of true theistic belief will 
be briefly treated. 


3 The Rationality of True Theistic Belief and the Truth of 
Rational Theistic Belief 


If it is claimed that theistic belief is true according to the concept of 
truth just outlined, then the question about the relation between the truth 
of rational theistic belief and the rationality of true theistic belief must un- 
dergo significant revision. But before elaborating on this point, let us sum- 
marize the considerations presented in section 2 with respect to theistic 
belief by formulating a general thesis about what the rationality of theistic 
belief properly understood or 1n the strong sense (= R,-TB) — corresponding 
to the concept of truth developed in this paper — amounts to: 


(R,-TB) Theistic belief is rational in the proper or strong sense 
only if all conditions for the truth of theistic belief according to the de- 
termination theory of truth can be fulfilled. 


The “conditions for the truth of theistic belief according to the determi- 
nation theory of truth” are to be understood as meaning the above (see 
subsection 2.2 [1]-[2]) described procedural (= logico-methodological) and 
semantico-ontological features of the concept of truth (that is, of the com- 
posite truth function T* o T*). “Fulfillment” is to be taken in the relativis- 
tic sense to be explained in section 3.1[2]. 
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3.1 The Theistic “Theoretical Framework” 


In order to show that the claim that “theistic belief is true” is rational 
and in what sense it is rational, two different but connected questions must 
be addressed. 

[1] First, the framework presupposed by the claim that theistic belief is 
true must be made explicit by showing that the sentences expressing the- 
istic belief do indeed have a fully determinate status. This formidable task 
has different aspects. But little can be said on this topic in the present pa- 
per. Already the more formal dimension of the framework causes enor- 
mous problems: Which logic should be chosen? Should system $5 of modal 
logic be accepted? (see R. Gale’s paper in this volume). What about the se- 
rious problems posed by talk about totality? (See Grim: 1991, and the con- 
troversy Grim/Plantinga: 1993). Which conceptual scheme should be 
adopted? Which semantics should be taken as being suitable for making 
claims about the entity called “God”? But the more serious problems con- 
cern the content of theistic claims. To claim that theistic belief is true is to 
make a universal statement, a statement about the totality of being (or re- 
ality). But what is the status of totality statements? 

If we have a completely developed framework, we will have a logic, a 
semantics, a conceptual scheme and the like, on the one hand, and con- 
tentful axioms and empirical statements, on the other. On this basis it is 
easily shown what needs to be done in order to render sentences/pro- 
positions fully determinate. All those things must be put together, that is, 
among other things, one must derive theorems from the axioms by apply- 
ing logical rules, subsume empirical statements into lawlike premises, etc. 
In addition to these deductive or derivative procedures there are other ra- 
tional forms of arguing, to be sure, much weaker forms. One of them is the 
kind of argumentation known as inference to the best explanation (cf. For- 
rest: 1996, 26-35, 41-42, 117-121). The aim of such procedures 1s to work 
out the potentialities of the framework presupposed or to bring its re- 
sources to the fore. In such ways it 1s shown that the theistic claim is true 
precisely in demonstrating that the sentence expressing such a claim is 
given a definite, ultimate and definitive place in the framework. If in accor- 
dance with the explained concept of truth we perform those procedures 
along coherentistic-holistic lines, it would yield very important conse- 
quences in different areas; for instance, the question whether a proof or 
proofs for the existence of God can be devised at all. To this question some 
remarks will be offered in subsection 3.2. 

[2] The second question emerges from the fact that there exists a plu- 
rality of very different philosophical frameworks and from the possibility of 
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devising even more (in principle endless many) frameworks. How to cope 
with this fact and this possibility? As a matter of fact, many different philo- 
sophical frameworks are caught up in an incessant competition with one 
another. There is no way of ascertaining that a theory or claim which 
emerges from a determinate framework is rational unless it 1s shown how 
this framework fares compared with other rival frameworks and with the- 
ories and claims emerging from them. 

It is apparent that the existence of (and the possibility of devising) a 
plurality of frameworks represents a tremendous challenge to the truth of 
theistic belief. Indeed, this indicates that the claim stating the truth of the- 
istic belief doesn’t have a fully determinate status in an absolute sense, 
since it has a fully determinate status omly relative to that framework 
within which it is stated. Thus the theistic claim, even if it 1s stated as true 
and, therefore, as fully determinate within a given framework, still re- 
mains not fully determinate relative to other frameworks. Hence, the the- 
istic philosopher must accept the fact that theistic claims do enjoy only a 
relative status within the framework 1n which they are articulated. More- 
over, he must compare his framework with rival frameworks and attempt 
to work out either the unacceptability or at least the inferiority of other 
frameworks. In this way a higher degree of truth or of fully determinate 
status of the theistic claim will be reached, but not necessarily an absolute 
one in every respect. The reason 1s that it is impossible for us humans to 
take into account absolutely all possible — and even all existent — frame- 
works. So, truth as “the fully determinate status (of sentences/proposi- 
tions)” must ultimately be taken in a relativistic sense: the fully determi- 
nate status is to be understood relative to a framework and to a plurality of 
(examined) frameworks. (For more details on the problem of relativism, 
see the excellent paper by Hales [Hales: 1997].) 

Most discussions about (the rationality of) theistic belief focus on prob- 
lems stemming from the differences between incompatible frameworks. 
Let us consider an example. Many philosophers find it unintelligible to 
claim that God by His own free will caused the universe to exist. They ar- 
gue (see, for instance, Griinbaum: 1996) that the notion of “causation” is 
applicable only in scientifically accessible contexts; therefore, they ex- 
clude a “metaphysical context” (whatever that may be). As a result it 
should be clear to the theistic philosopher that he has to show that his crit- 
ics beg the question; in other words, he has to defend an essential piece of 
his (metaphysical) framework. 
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3.2 Final Remarks on “Proof(s)/Argument(s) for the Existence of God” 


Does strong rationality imply that proofs or arguments for the exis- 
tence of God should be developed? Are there any conclusive proofs/argu- 
ments for the existence of God? This is an extremely difficult and intricate 
question that cannot adequately be dealt with in this paper. Only some final 
remarks can be added in order to make explicit some important conse- 
quences which the explained concept of truth (and rationality) implies 
with respect to the question just formulated. Two factors must be distin- 
guished in the coherentist-holistic approach: the procedures and the con- 
tent. 

[1] If it is claimed that theistic belief is true according to the determina- 
tion concept of truth, then the (strong) rationality derived from this con- 
cept amounts to the requirement that all of the components and features of 
the theistic theoretical framework be made explicit and effectively devel- 
oped; that is, the logico-methodological procedures must be performed 
and the semantico-ontological features must be worked out (cf. above sub- 
section 2.2). This means, among other things, that proofs and arguments 
must be carried out. Now, it was shown above that the foundational ap- 
proach is incompatible with the determination concept of truth. Thus, it 
appears that the coherentist-holistic view is most suitable for expressing 
and realizing the rationality induced by the concept of truth underlying the 
claim that theistic belief is true. 

As to the question of which forms of proofs or arguments and, generally 
speaking, which theoretical procedures could or should be devised, there 
are in principle no restrictions: all procedures admissible in theoretical 
contexts can and should be applied, from the simple semantical analysis of 
words to strong axiomatic-deductive proof. But there is one fundamental 
constraint with respect to the understanding of the truth status of the results 
of such procedures: Even tf a theorem has been proved, tts truth status, accord- 
ing to the determination theory of truth, 1s only a relative one. The reason is 
that no premises are taken to be true in the foundational or basic sense, that ts, 
to be true (fully determinate) in an absolute (that is, incorrigible) sense. This 
is, as has been shown above, a central feature of the coherentist-holistic 
position. Only at the end of the day, that is, when ail factors (data, aspects, 
alternatives, and the like) have been taken into account and examined, will 
it be possible to establish “the” truth, that is, the fully determinate status 
of the sentences stated and of the propositions articulated; but “the” truth 
is never the absolute truth, since for us humans there are insurmountable 
limitations as to the possibility of capturing all data, aspects, frameworks, 
and the like. Since traditional “proofs” for the existence of God are under- 
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stood in a foundationalist or basic sense, they cannot be accepted as proofs 
in the strong sense if the determination concept of truth is presupposed. 

[2] As regards the content of the coherentist-holistic approach to the 
truth of theistic belief it is easily shown that this approach has significant 
consequences. In a nutshell, it implies that “atomistically” or “particu- 
laristically” featured “proofs” for the existence of God won’t do, because 
treating the topic or the subject “God” 1s essentially an attempt to articu- 
late the totality of being (or reality). To state a — negative or positive — claim 
about God only makes sense if it is understood as a claim about the totality 
of being (or reality). This central thesis will be elucidated in more detail in 
a moment. In the present context it should be remarked that the proofs for 
the existence of God, except to some extent the so-called ontological proof 
(and the different versions of this proof [see Oppy: 1995]), are “atomistic” 
or “particularistic” proofs in the following sense: they start by examining 
one datum or a few data, say the phenomenon of movement, the phenome- 
non of causality and the like; this atomistic or particularistic perspective is 
then articulated in the frame of an atomistic/particularistic metaphysics: 
for every phenomenon a metaphysical principle (axiom) is admitted, for 
instance, the principle (axiom) of motion, the principle (axiom) of causality 
and so forth. Whether and how those data or phenomena and the underly- 
ing metaphysical principles (axioms) are connected with other phenom- 
ena and principles (axioms) remains essentially unexplained. Every item 
in the world and in the presupposed framework is taken 1n isolation, 
atomistically, and “reduced” to a metaphysical principle and eventually to 
a metaphysical entity. The so-called five ways of Thomas Aquinas are a 
case in point. Only on the basis of the acceptance of a strongly founda- 
tionalist perspective 1s it possible to take seriously the “proofs” for the ex- 
istence of God presented in this atomistic/particularistic (= foundatio- 
nalist) framework. But the concept of truth suggested in this paper 1s in- 
compatible with such a foundationalism. 

A quite different status must be attributed to the ontological argument 
and its many variants (see Oppy: 1995). This argument is in Some sense an 
argument about the totality of being (or reality); for instance, such con- 
cepts as “id quo maius cogitari nequtt....” (“that than which a greater can- 
not be thought...”) or “the possibility of a necessary being....” and the like 
are in some respect related to the totality of being (or reality). But they ar- 
ticulate only some very general and abstract feature of the totality of real- 
ity. In most cases this feature 1s something very problematic and vague. 
For instance, what do concepts like “that than which a greater cannot be 
thought,” “the property of having maximal excellence” or “the property of 
having unsurpassable greatness” and the like exactly mean? Neverthe- 
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less, the ontological argument must be attributed a kind of “abstract total- 
ity status.” 

[3] True theistic belief is a specific claim about the totality of being (or 
reality). It expresses a very specific view about the determinateness of the 
totality or being (or reality). But how is the strongly rational articulation of 
this theistic claim to be devised? 

The considerations of this paper, so it seems, cogently suggest the fol- 
lowing answer that summarizes a huge program and a huge task: it should 
be shown how the (concept of the) totality of being (or reality) is articu- 
lated or made explicit along coherentist-holistic lines 1n a progressively 
more determinate manner. To speak in this context of “the concept of the 
totality of being (or reality)” and of “the totality of being (or reality ‘itself,’ 
as it were)” makes no difference, since there is no “concept” of the “total- 
ity of being (or reality)” that is not “fulfilled”; on the other hand, there 1s no 
“totality of being (or reality)” without “concept.” One could say that this is 
in a nutshell the most fundamental and primary form of an “ontological ar- 
gument.” 

Now, at the beginning of the articulation procedure the (concept of) to- 
tality of being (or reality) is a very vague, underdeterminate and even cha- 
otic one. Applying coherentist-holistic procedures leads step by step to 
more determinate (or finer-grained) “shapes” or “structures” of the total- 
ity of being (or reality). If a theistic articulation process were successful, it 
would turn out that some of the main steps in this expressive or arti- 
culative determination of the totality of being (or reality) would be the fol- 
lowing: 

(i) The totality is conceived of as being fundamentally two-dimen- 

sional, that is, as encompassing the dimensions of absoluteness and 

contingency. 

(11) The dimension of absoluteness is conceived of as being character- 

ized by (absolute) intelligence, (absolute) will and (absolute) freedom, 

that 1s, as a personal absolute being. 

(iii) The relation between the two dimensions is conceived of in terms 

of creation. 

(iv) The highest form of the determinateness of the totality of being 

(or reality) is arrived at by a further step: the articulation of the acting 

of the personal absolute upon the contingent world, nature and history. 

In other words, this step consists in the theoretical articulation of the 

self-manifestation of the personal absolute being in the universal his- 

tory of mankind. The personal absolute being, so understood, 1s called 
in the Christian-theistic tradition the God of revelation and salvation. 
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It must be stressed that the articulation of the totality of being (or real- 
ity) just delineated is a coherentist-holistic procedure or enterprise. The 
question whether the outlined procedure can or should be understood as 
(a) proof/argument can now be given an answer. This depends first on how 
one interprets a “proof,” and second on whether one considers the whole 
procedure or only steps as parts of the whole procedure. Of course the 
coherentist-holistic procedure can contain proofs in the strongest sense 
from the logical point of view — for instance, deductive-axiomatic proofs. A 
quite different point 1s the question of how to interpret the truth status of 
the premises and of the conclusions of such proofs. As was shown above, 
“truth” of the premises should not be taken as basic in a foundationalist 
sense. (If it 1s said from a purely logical point of view that every premise 
has a “basic” status with respect to the conclusion, then of course one 
must admit that also the premises 1n coherentist-holistic “proofs” do have 
a “basic” status; but this kind of “functional-logical basicality” must be 
carefully distinguished from the “basicality” of the premises in the foun- 
dationalist sense at stake here.) Now specific proofs in this coheren- 
tist-holistic sense will certainly be at the center of every major step in the 
above sketched procedure, that 1s, in the articulation of the totality of be- 
ing (or reality). For instance, according to the above sketched articulation 
of the totality of reality or being, the first step consists in the “introduc- 
tion” of a metaphysical “difference” “within” the totality of being (or real- 
ity).? This “introduction” will be strongly rational only if it is the result ofa 
specific proof. So the whole coherentist-holistic procedure can be taken as 
containing a series of proofs and other theoretical procedures. Speaking 
very generally, the entire procedure can be called a proof for the existence 
of God — whereby in this case “God” must be understood in the sense of 
step (iv) of the articulation delineated above. 

[4] The result of these considerations reveals that one should speak 
not of a plurality of (atomistically or particularistically understood) “proofs 
for the existence of God,” but only of one procedure or of one global proof 
containing several specific procedures and/or proofs for the different steps 
involved in the theistic theoretical articulation of the totality of being (or 
reality). According to this view, it cannot be said that the claim that theistic 
belief is true 1s derivative from some foundationally understood body of ba- 
sic truths; rather, it is the result of gradually articulating — or gradually 
making explicit — step by step the totality of being (or reality). The 
foundationalist theoretical framework or model “basic truth(s) — deriva- 
tive truth(s)” is not acceptable for the reason that it relies on a highly prob- 
lematic and obscure understanding of truth; the coherentist-holistic theo- 
retical framework or model “truth-candidate(s)!® (= underdeterminate 
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sentence(s)/proposition(s)) - truth(s) (= fully determinate sentence(s)/ 
proposition(s))” is acceptable on the reason that it is the expression of a 
systematically developed theory of truth. 

As far as theistic belief is concerned, it should be finally remarked that 
from what has been shown it follows that it is mot produced by “a kind of 
faculty or cognitive mechanism, what Calvin calls a ‘sensus divinitatis’ or 
sense of divinity” (Plantinga: III, chap. 7, 7), whose “deliverances” (zbid.) 
are basic beliefs, that is, beliefs that are taken to be true from the outset, 
thus not being arrived at by any argumentative inference or similar ratio- 
nal procedure. If it makes sense to admit something like a “faculty or cog- 
nitive mechanism” in the context of theistic belief, then one should speak 
of something like a “sensus totalitatis,” that is, a “faculty or cognitive 
mechanism” that features and advances the articulation of (the idea of) to- 
tality of being (or reality), thus “producing” or “delivering” gradually and 
increasingly more determinate “shapes” of (knowledge of) this totality. 
“Divinity” in the Christian sense should, then, be taken as an expression 
designating that dimension of the highly determinate totality of being (or 
reality), whose main determinations are: necessary (absolute) being, ab- 
solute personal being, creator, Trinity, God of revelation and salvation. But 
lack of space does not permit to treat this vast and fascinating subject in 
more detail." 


Notes 


1 In this paper the expression “theistic belief” is understood in the sense of 
“Christian-theistic belief,” unless otherwise stated. More about the specific 
meaning of this concept will be laid out in subsection 3.2 [3]. 

2 There is an interesting discussion about this topic in contemporary philoso- 
phy. See, among others, Foley: 1987 (chap. 3: “Epistemic rationality and 
truth”); Alston: 1996 (chap. 8: “Doing without truth”). 

3 See Puntel: 1990, 1992, 1993, 1993a, 1995, 1998, 1998a, 1998b, 1998c, 1999. 
This section draws largely on the author’s paper 1998c. 

4 ‘Avadopa and katadopa have opposite (correlative) meanings: carrying 
back (coming up, rising, ascent) and carrying down (rushing down, having a 
downward tendency), respectively. The English derivatives of both expres- 
sions also have a grammatical sense: “anaphoric” has the meaning of referring 
back to or substituting for a preceding word or group of words; “cataphoric” 
means the use of a word to refer to a following word or group of words, as in the 
phrase “as follows.” 

5 In this paper, the expressions “proposition” and “state of affairs” are taken as 
synonymous expressions. This is a purely terminological convention. If many 
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philosophers, as it happens, make a distinction between propositions and 
states of affairs, there is nothing inappropriate in doing so. 

In several writings N. Rescher has presented an impressive exposition of the 
structure of coherentist holism. Cf. especially Rescher: 1973, 1979, 1992. 

It should be added that Wittgenstein in the Tractatus did not develop an ontol- 
ogy according to this famous sentence. One could say that his statement re- 
mained a program — to be sure, a wonderful program. 

It is not said that rationality entails truth (see Merricks: 1995, 1997). Only if it 
were possible to work out a concept of ideal rationality would it perhaps be 
possible to claim that rationality entails truth. 

It is very significant that the topic of totality (of reality or being) is being inten- 
sively dealt with in contemporary analytic philosophy. See, for instance, Bige- 
low: 1996. Referring to Hazen’s (1996) concept of “the world” 1n the sense of 
the aggregate of all things contingent, Bigelow writes that “this picture invites 
us to think of the contingent world and the world of necessary beings as two 
separate worlds.” The “world of necessary beings” is, according to Bigelow, 
the world of mathematical truths. He summarizes the “reasons for resisting 
this picture” by stating that “the contingent world is drenched in mathemat- 
ics...” (Bigelow: 1996, 152). But is it rational to reduce “the world of necessary 
beings” to the world of mathematical truths or entities? If the “totality of real- 
ity or being” is shown to be “two-dimensional,” “encompassing” necessity 
and contingency, then new questions arise and new answers must be provided. 
For a useful explanation of this concept see Rescher: 1973, 39-40, 54-55. 
Comments and suggestions from numerous people helped improve this paper, 
but special acknowledgement is due to Godehard Briintrup, Jiirgen Diimont, 
Richard Gale, Dirk Greimann, Peter Karam, Nicholas Rescher, Christina 
Schneider, Johanna Seibt, and the members of the Munich 1998 Conference on 
The Rationality of Theistic Belief. 
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BELIEF AND THE LOGIC OF 
RELIGIOUS COMMITMENT 


Belief and Rationality 


In recent years deep questions have been raised not only about what 
constitutes rational justification for religious beliefs, but also about the rel- 
evance of standard notions of justification to the analysis of a believer’s re- 
lation to her beliefs. Indeed, the net tendency of the Anglo-American dis- 
cussion since (roughly) 1983 has been to say that religious persons can be 
entitled to believe a set of religious propositions, and to do so with strong 
subjective certainty, even while lacking the sort of intersubjective 
grounds that many philosophers in the past took to be necessary. One 
prominent expression of this tendency has been the claim that (some) reli- 
gious beliefs are “properly basic,” requiring no support beyond the dispo- 
sition of a properly functioning mind to hold them.’ Another is the argu- 
ment that there is a “parity” among different perceptual practices, say be- 
tween ocular perception (perceiving a tree) and religious perception (per- 
ceiving God).? 

Let’s use the label Calvinists for those who maintain that religious 
truths can be among the basic deliverances of reason and therefore do not 
require the support of more general evidential considerations.°® In one 
sense, the Calvinist approach is an instance of a broader strategy, which is 
to shift the burden of proof from those who hold religious beliefs to those 
who challenge the rationality of holding them. Thus D. Z. Phillips main- 
tains that the only reasons that are required for a religious belief are those 
that are called for within a particular religious language game; to criticize it 
“from outside” is to ignore the role of religious beliefs as expressions of a 
unique form of life.* Similarly, T. F Torrance contends that one cannot chal- 
lenge religious beliefs for failing to live up to the standards of scientific evi- 
dence, since Christians, for example, use methods and criteria appropriate 
to their own particular object, the self-revealing God of the Christian tradi- 
tion, which is all that the concept of science requires.” 


Briintrup, G. / R. Tacelli (eds.), The Rationality of Theism, 61-83. 
© 1999 Kluwer Academic Publishers. 
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We might call this broader strategy the Separatist Strategy, since it di- 
vides the domain of religious belief off from other epistemic domains. Reli- 
gious separatists may even agree with non-religious thinkers about what 
counts as evidence in other domains or even “in general.” Yet they argue 
that, although religious beliefs may well fail to meet the standards appro- 
priate to other beliefs, they are not in any epistemic trouble, since they 
need conform to no epistemic standards save their own. 

In contrast to these variations on the burden-of-proof strategy, one 
finds in the literature a second strategy for establishing the rationality of 
religious belief. Thinkers who follow this strategy hold the canons of ratio- 
nality (more or less) constant across disciplines and areas, instead making 
what one believes into the dependent variable. We might call this approach 
the Liberal Strategy. Its advocates are concerned about the results of sci- 
ence, about textual and form-critical questions in biblical scholarship, 
about atheism and non-Western religions as live options for our epistemic 
peers in the West. They generally grant that religious truth-claims have 
become more problematic in our current historical context than they were 
in the past. But rather than relocating the burden of proof, liberals are 
ready to revise the content of Christian belief itself.° 


Reservations about Liberalism 


The revisions that characterize liberalism touch many traditional doc- 
trines, emerging perhaps most clearly in debates about what constitutes 
the true historical core of Christianity. Traditionally, liberal scholars have 
stressed the historical-critical reasons for doubting the accuracy of biblical 
accounts concerning who Jesus was, what he said, and what happened to 
him after his arrest. In the various quests for the “historical Jesus,” these 
scholars have often emphasized what they see as the unacceptable super- 
naturalism of the received accounts. In light of their negative conclusions, 
liberal scholars and theologians have proceeded to modify traditional con- 
ceptions of Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection, replacing them with new 
conceptions that are (they argue) more in keeping with what historical 
scholarship can establish about what really occurred. Generally this strat- 
egy has involved replacing supernaturalist accounts with partially or fully 
naturalized ones.’ 

Among the many charges that have been levelled against liberal revi- 
sionism by conservative critics, perhaps the most common is that there is 
something inconsistent, if not downright dishonest, about defending a tra- 
ditional faith by rejecting the tradition’s account of what that faith is and 
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means.’ In its usual form, however, such a criticism tends to rely on an ex- 
aggeration of the tradition’s unity and stability before the liberals got to it. 
While there is no doubt a limit beyond which a revised tradition loses all 
claim to continuity, revision of one kind or another has been a pervasive 
feature of every religious tradition; for that reason, liberalism can probably 
evade the charge that its revisionism is massively inconsistent or self- 
defeating. 

But there is another source of inconsistency that does seem to us to 
undermine the liberal strategy, at least insofar as 1t 1s applied to claims that 
trace themselves to biblical origins. Despite their skepticism about the 
historical reliability of the New Testament accounts, liberal scholars and 
theologians often display a remarkable confidence in their ability to use 
those same accounts as the basis of their claims about the nature of Jesus’ 
religious consciousness and social or political sympathies.’ But it is hard 
to see how such reconstructions of “what really occurred” are better at- 
tested by the (generally sparse) historical record than the traditional 
claims they are meant to replace. Indeed, one would think that the states 
of consciousness of historically remote individuals would be if anything 
more difficult to establish than what they actually did and said. Without 
pausing to illustrate the difficulties here, we merely record our judgment 
that liberal reconstructions of Christian claims are substantially weakened 
by a consistent application of the skeptical approaches that motivate those 
reconstructions in the first place. 


The Implausibility of Parity Theories 


A somewhat different source of weakness attends the broadly Calvinist 
argument that the beliefs of a religious community are rationally no worse 
off than scientific beliefs or, say, the deliverances of perception or common 
sense. This argument has been dubbed the Parity Thesis in the context of 
perception”’, but we shall use the term to refer to any claims to epistemic 
parity. The standard objection to parity-claims finds one crucial difference 
between perception and religious experience as doxastic practices: there 
is almost universal agreement regarding accurate perceptions but deep 
disagreement about the veracity of religious experiences. Where dis- 
agreements arise in the former case, we are clear about how to resolve 
them; we bring in other observers or engage in additional tests to separate 
accurate perception from illusion. But no such mechanisms exist for sort- 
ing out the true and false claims of religious traditions. 
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Now there are several standard answers to this objection. For one 
thing, there are certainly some minimal criteria for authentic religious ex- 
perience that are shared across traditions, such as a lifestyle of compas- 
sion or consistency with one’s own tradition.’ Beyond these, particular 
religious traditions have also developed detailed criteria of their own for 
resolving disagreements. Christian communities seek to determine the 
authenticity of religious experiences based on faithfulness to scripture or 
tradition, the resulting life and practices of the experiencer, and the effect 
of the experiences in edifying the church.” Such criteria allow judgments 
about the veracity of religious experience to be made in a tradition- 
internal manner, leaving the knotty question of religious pluralism for a 
later treatment carried out in different terms and using a different kind of 
analysis.!° Advocates argue that, as long as religious experiences occur 
within the context of a particular religious tradition, they take on the sort 
of specificity exhibited by standard doxastic practices in other areas. In 
such cases, it is claimed, the parallel with standard perceptual practices is 
sufficiently strong that one can speak of an epistemic parity between 
them. 

But can the problem of multiple religious traditions really be treated as 
a subsidiary matter in this fashion (or, for that matter, can it be dismissed 
as anon-problem)? Or does it reveal some implausible features of the Par- 
ity Thesis — and indeed of the Calvinist/Separatist Strategy in general?’ In 
one sense, it seems to us, the Calvinist response to religious plurality is 
logically unassailable: the epistemic situation of an individual believer is 
not necessarily changed by her awareness of competing religious tradi- 
tions. But here one has to separate the logical question, Does the exis- 
tence of competing religious traditions have to change one’s epistemic re- 
lationship to her tradition? from the empirical question, How might the ex- 
istence of multiple live options in fact alter the epistemic situation for ac- 
tual religious persons? 

There were epochs in the past in which cultures were sharply divided, 
such that the religious beliefs and practices of others stood at a clear 
epistemic distance from one’s own. In such circumstances, the deliver- 
ances of one’s community could assume the status of universal experi- 
ence. But the day of hermetically sealed cultures is long gone, at least in 
most of the developed West.’ For a significant proportion of Europeans 
and Americans today, the presence of other options for belief — whether 
competing religious traditions or non-religious worldviews — informs and 
influences their own religious beliefs. One does not have to be a skeptic or 
an agnostic in order to feel the pressure of such alternatives.”® 
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Consider, then, an individual who is convinced that other religious tra- 
ditions (or atheism) represent live options.’” She sees herself, let us sup- 
pose, as a member of a multi-religious society, in a world of increasing in- 
terdependence. Although she recognizes the particularity of the Christian 
tradition, she also sees herself as inhabiting an intellectual world charac- 
terized (among other things) by religious pluralism and by a certain ratio- 
nal ascendancy of scientific explanation. Religious propositions, for her, 
are not fully isolated from this context; they are not, for example, basic 
givens of her experience.!® Because she shares an intellectual context 
with others in her culture, she also has reason to accept, to some signifi- 
cant degree, the theories of error and other “defeaters” presented by al- 
ternative views. Thus, for example, when psychologists of religion offer a 
naturalistic explanation of religious experience, their account becomes a 
serious contender for her (whether or not she finally finds it convincing). 
And if such alternatives are live options, it will take more than the logical 
possibility that they are wrong to overcome them. 

Of course there may be, and no doubt are, individuals who are content 
to respond to the various worries about Christian theism by appealing to 
their religious experience, or by using arguments aimed at undermining 
the objections by modal means alone (“it’s logically possible that Christian 
claim S is true, and that’s all we need to make belief permissible”). We will 
be satisfied 1f we have established the point that, at least for many with relt- 
gious interests and even religious commitment, such arguments are not suf- 
ficient (or even plausible). There are many persons for whom the Holo- 
caust raises serious questions about whether God acts providentially, as 
the New Testament claims; for whom the emergence and death of count- 
less species over millions of years raises questions about God’s creative 
interest in each human being; for whom it does matter that the New Testa- 
ment writings seem to rely on techniques of literary invention that make it 
difficult to discern which passages are historical and which are instances of 
allegory or “midrash”; for whom the existence of men and women of equal 
intelligence and integrity in other cultures who hold diverging beliefs 
based on their religious experience suggests that the move from experi- 
ence to belief is somewhat more difficult than the Calvinist supposes. 


The Possibilist Strategy 


Despite their differences in other respects, the various strategies that 
we have brought together under the broad terms “Calvinist” and “liberal” 
share a common assumption. They both assume that a successful defense 
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of religious practice is a defense that establishes the rationality of reli- 
gious beltef. 

There 1s, however, a third approach, albeit one that seems to have been 
overlooked in the literature. Like the Calvinist Strategy, this approach 
holds the cognitive content of Christianity (more or less) constant, and 
like the Liberal Strategy it refuses to dissociate religious attitudes fully 
from the canons of rationality that pertain to doxastic attitudes in other 
areas of experience. Yet it also realizes that something has to give. Accord- 
ing to this strategy, which it 1s our purpose here to propose and explore, 
what should give is not the content of one’s religious tradition but rather 
the nature of one’s doxastic attitude toward that content. What should 
give, in short, 1s (actual) belief. 

Suppose, then, we take doxastic attitude itself not as a given but as a 
dependent variable. Note that the range of possible doxastic attitudes runs 
along a sort of continuum. Consider these five: 


(1) S claims that (she knows that) Christian truth-claims are knowl- 
edge, and she knows what objectively warrants them as such; 

(2) S claims that Christian truth-claims are warranted; 

(3) S believes them to be true, but she doesn’t know that they are; 

(4) S believes them to be possibly true; 

(5) S disbelieves them. 


Of course, one can continue on down the epistemic scale from there: S 
disbelieves them with increasing strength, to the limit case of being abso- 
lutely certain that they are false. Note that in speaking of degrees of belief 
we assume a perspective similar to Carnap’s “credence function” d(p), 
where d 1s a number between 0 (certainty of falsehood) and 1 (certainty of 
truth).!° 

The first three options are already well represented in the literature, 
and few would deny that each of them represents a religiously acceptable 
alternative. What has been neglected, once again, is the religious status of 
option (4), where the agent stops short of fully and actually believing a 
claim that nevertheless governs her religious practice. In our view, a con- 
sideration of option (4) suggests a more promising approach than either 
Calvinism or liberalism to the epistemological predicament currently fac- 
ing religious — and especially Christian — traditions. We will call this ap- 
proach the Possibilist Strategy. 

Of course, this option only becomes genuinely interesting if one as- 
sumes that theistic (or: specifically Christian) apologetics fails. In what 
follows we thus assume that the apologetic arguments — proofs for the 
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existence of God, or arguments from moral intuitions, or evidence of 
God’s revelation in Christ, or apologetics based on evidence that God 
raised Jesus from the dead — are not sufficient to establish that Christian 
belief is rationally indicated.“? Now we acknowledge with the Calvinists — 
and against the liberals — that the failure of apologetics doesn’t mean that a 
religious person is therefore obligated to withhold belief. W. K. Clifford 
was mistaken in his oft-cited argument that agents have an obligation 
never to believe anything on less-than-sufficient evidence.” The agent’s 
task is not to admit beliefs onto her doxastic stage one by one as they 
prove themselves; rather, agents find themselves already holding a vast, 
complex (and often inconsistent) set of beliefs and convictions.”” Hence if 
the individual finds that religious convictions persist despite the failure of 
apologetics, she is not thereby obliged to jettison them. Her disposition to 
believe might be sufficient to cause belief (“I just can’t help it; when I see 
those stained glass windows I just can’t believe it’s false”); and it 1s not 
clear that she breaks any epistemic obligations by believing. 

In the case we imagine, however, the agent herself does not believe that 
she has sufficient reasons for belief. She may realize that she “likes” 
Christian practice; that she finds it psychologically comforting, morally in- 
Spiring, or aesthetically pleasing. But she 1s not persuaded that she has 
reasons for belief that go beyond such influences. 

Moreover, in saying that the agent lacks (what she takes to be) suffi- 
cient reasons for belief, we do not mean merely that she lacks sufficient 
reasons that would count as such for others. As we have just seen, a reli- 
gious person could concede that she lacked intersubjectively compelling 
reasons and yet still insist that she possessed private or subjective rea- 
sons for her religious claims. She might speak of her religious experiences 
— say, her sense of encountering God in the mass or worship service, or 
her sense when praying of the presence and love of God — as subjective 
reasons for her belief in the existence of God. Let us call this response a 
subjective apologetic. A subjective apologetic is present when one uses sub- 
jective experiences of this sort as a reason for maintaining strong religious 
beliefs in the absence of intersubjective reasons. Clearly such reasons 
may be immensely forceful for the agent, influencing her degree of convic- 
tion. The question, therefore, is not whether the factors in question are 
“intersubjective” reasons or “private” reasons (e.g., formal apologetic ar- 
guments or instances of subjective religious experience), but rather 
whether the agent herself takes these factors to be sufficient reasons for 
actual belief. 

At this point, we could easily become enmeshed in an extended discus- 
sion of which specific propositions are and are not essential to Christian 
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practice, and from there into a debate between those who pursue the Lib- 
eral Strategy and those who reject it. Let us attempt to bypass at least part 
of that debate by formulating what might plausibly be taken as the minimal 
content required for a religious position to pass as Christian. Since this 
will presumably be a christological assertion, we might express it as Prop- 
osition X: 


Proposition X = the proposition that, at a minimum, the person and 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth provide an important, and possibly 
unique, set of insights into the nature and purposes of the divine reality, 
as well as an important, and possibly unique, means of spiritual access 
to that reality. 


There are many reasons that might cause a person not to find the avail- 
able reasons sufficient to warrant actual belief in Proposition X. For in- 
stance, she might well find herself unpersuaded when the following four 
conditions obtain: 


(a) a significant subset of her epistemic peers hold (say) not-Pro- 
position X; 

(b) they have reasons for believing not-Proposition X that are analo- 
gous to the reasons given by her religious tradition for holding Proposi- 
tion X; 

(c) they do so with an integrity and intellectual ability equal to her own; 
and 

(d) no meta-perspective exists (such as an impartial group of neutral 
observers) for deciding between the two views.” 


We have not argued that these four, or analogous arguments, make 
Christianity unjustified or obligate Christian believers to withhold belief. 
But we do maintain that such arguments are, for many people in contexts 
like our own, plausible (and for some, compelling) grounds for withholding 
belief. And the question then becomes, What happens when one is con- 
vinced that one lacks sufficient reasons for believing Proposition X and yet 
remains committed to the tradition and practice that are (in some sense) 
based upon it? 
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Christian Possibilism 


Clearly, a doxastic attitude would not count as a state of commitment if 
it were characterized merely by bored contemplation of a logical possibil- 
ity (in this case, the mere possibility that Proposition X 1s true) or by cyni- 
cal detachment from (what the agent views as) unlikely or implausible 
claims.” Instead, we will have to imagine that the religious claims in ques- 
tion are of immense importance to the agent; they will have to be claims 
that, if true, will be highly significant for her self-identity, her understand- 
ing of the world and her place in it. Among the conditions such a doxastic 
attitude would have to satisfy would presumably be the following: 


(1) The question of whether these claims are true preoccupies the 
agent and motivates her to explore lines of inquiry that might help to 
answer it. Possibilism requires that the agent is unable to ignore the 
possibility that the claims are true. She may wish or hope that they be 
true. But one can also imagine cases where she is profoundly affected 
in other ways — perhaps “haunted” — by the possibility of their being 
true. 


(2) She is prepared to act on this possibility even in an epistemic situa- 
tion in which she does not possess what (she takes to be) sufficient rea- 
sons for actual belief. 


As far back as Locke, epistemologists have recognized that a theory of 
belief, and thus of warranted belief, must do justice to the differences 1n 
degrees of belief.” Plantinga offers the following formulation: 


Say that a belief of yours is a partial belief if you accept it to some degree or 

other; partial beliefs include those you hold most firmly together with all 
those which you accept to some degree or other, no matter how small. 
(Thus the denial of one of your partial beliefs is one of your partial be- 
liefs.)76 


Imagine for a moment that these conditions are met by a very large 
number of individuals, each of whom is located at a different point along 
this scale of degrees of belief. In this (perhaps imaginary) case, infinitesi- 
mal differences in degree of belief separate those who barely believe from 
those who are agnostic, and the agnostics from those who very slightly 
disbelieve. Yet, 1t seems to us, one can still speak of commitment at the 
lower reaches of the belief scale, at least as long as (something like) the 
above two conditions are fulfilled. Must there then be some fixed point or 
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immovable line below which commitment fails — such that all above it are 
“in” and all below it are “out”? Or might not other doxastic attitudes move 
to the fore when belief is no longer present but commitment is? 

The doxastic position that suggests itself when the two conditions are 
met but when the degree of confidence in Proposition X fails to qualify as 
“clearly believing” we are calling religious or Christian possibilism. It in- 
volves a pre- or quasi-believing stance toward at least some of the tradi- 
tionally proposed objects of Christian belief. How might the key features 
of such a stance be specified? 


Possibilist Faith 


It is important, first of all, not to exaggerate the novelty, within the 
larger Christian tradition, of identifying one’s core Christian attitude with 
a response to an apprehended possibility 1n contrast to a believed actuality. 
For it may be the case that Christian “faith,” when clearly understood, has 
often been seen as a matter of responding to a perceived possibility of di- 
vine address or vocation. No doubt the location of the boundary between 
believed actuality and apprehended possibility has shifted historically, so 
that claims that in the past seemed firmly established by evidence no ra- 
tional person could deny can now be received, by many of us, as possibili- 
ties only. Even so, it is arguable that faith was never seriously conceived as 
a response to what could be known as ordinary facts are known. Probably 
it was always a matter of deciding to act — or being surprised by the discov- 
ery that one could act or even must act — on the basis of possibilities whose 
correspondence to reality could not be directly grasped or “seen.” 

Whatever may be true historically, the conception of faith as a response 
to an apprehended possibility of divine vocation is distinguishable both 
from the robust belief that God has acted/spoken and from merely “playing 
along” with claims that one takes to be fictional, even if symbolically or 
pragmatically useful. The first claim should be obvious: a doxastic attitude 
that falls short of actual belief in the truth of (Say) Proposition X cannot be 
identical with straightforward belief in that proposition. Of course, to 
some persons it will appear unnecessary, or even dangerous, to associate 
Christian commitment with anything other than robust belief. But they 
are matched (if not cancelled out) on other side by a significant number of 
persons for whom any degree of belief in Christian truth claims has be- 
come problematic. 

The second claim is perhaps less obvious; how, after all, is Christian 
possibilism any different from Christian “make-believe,” where one “acts 
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as if’ Christianity were true while actually claiming to know that it isn’t? 
But this objection misconstrues the position. If the possibilist actually 
knew that the beliefs in question were untrue, she would indeed be en- 
gaged in a sort of hypocrisy — the bad-faith exercise of acting out the entail- 
ments of propositions one knows to be false.” 

The possibilist, however, does not merely “play along” with fictional 
claims. Far from holding that the truth or falsity of Christian claims does 
not matter, that all that counts is the pragmatic or symbolic usefulness of 
acting in a certain way, the possibilist holds that the truth or falsity of these 
beliefs matters supremely. She is committed, at least in principle, to ex- 
ploring any lines of thought or action that might offer her reasons either to 
believe or not to believe. Indeed, her sense that it is crucial to her person- 
ally whether or not the claims are true moves her beyond the careful neu- 
trality of the religious dabbler or the judicious skeptic who wishes only to 
give all options equal time. Condition (2) above required that the agent be 
prepared to act on the possible truth of Proposition X, even in an epistemic 
situation in which she does not possess (what she takes to be) sufficient 
reasons for actual belief. Unsure of the final truth of Proposition X, she 
nonetheless accepts the obligations of discipleship, hoping thereby to 
come to know (and satisfied that, short of knowing, she has acted accord- 
ing to the most important possibility). 

One might ask whether this position is really a livable — that is, a psy- 
chologically viable — position. Why isn’t it, for instance, a prescription for 
endless vacillation between actually doubting and actually believing? In 
the first place, it isn’t clear that vacillation (within certain bounds) 1s all 
that far removed from what faith traditionally and properly consists in. And 
in the Christian case such vacillation is constrained, to some and perhaps 
to a quite significant extent, by the holistic interrelation of particular parts 
of the gospel narrative. This interrelation makes it fairly easy for someone 
who becomes convinced, whether permanently or temporarily, of the 
fictionality of a particular claim to treat that claim as symbolic of some 
other claim — for instance, to treat a reported miracle of Jesus as a symbolic 
expression of the resurrection. In other words, one can keep alive the pos- 
sible validity of the gospel as a whole without having to treat each part of 
the gospel, at all times, as a genuine historical possibility. 

This is not to say that nothing has changed or that nothing has been 
lost. In other eras, it was perfectly possible for a sophisticated Christian 
thinker — Calvin, for instance — to suppose that the divine authority of the 
biblical narrative was sufficiently proven by the apparent historical fact of 
fulfilled prophecy to render the basic truth of the gospel story knowable by 
reason. Such shared historical knowledge still left certain claims with the 
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status of possibilities to be appropriated by faith — chiefly, the possibility 
that God had acted salvifically not just for others but for me personally. We 
might say that, since Calvin’s era, the world of secure Christian belief has 
contracted substantially, while the world of faith has expanded. And the 
result has surely been to render the social and psychological standing of 
faith more precarious than it was in former eras.”° 

Indeed, it is not hard to imagine that what might be called the “doxastic 
burden” of Christian discipleship may have shifted so substantially from 
belief to faith that faith itself will become increasingly difficult or even 1m- 
possible for would-be disciples who understand what has occurred. Per- 
haps it will turn out that faith can only thrive in a context in which the ap- 
prehended possibilities are projected against a widely shared background 
of supposed actualities. On the other hand, if God exists and has indeed 
acted in Christ, then it is unlikely that God would let faith die out 1n this 
way. To apprehend the possibility that God has acted is therefore also to 
apprehend the possibility that faith itself remains a viable possibility. For 
that reason, an historical calculation of probabilities and improbabilities, 
even if it yields a scenario of decreasing believability, cannot succeed in 
rendering faith an impossibility — although it may still happen that, in one 
or another case, the contraction of belief will in fact leave faith with too 
great a burden. 


An Epistemology of Christian Acceptance 


The Possibilist denies that firm belief in the traditional sense is a nec- 
essary condition for genuine Christian commitment, offering in the place 
of belief certain criteria of attitude and behavior. Earlier we mentioned two 
general criteria for distinguishing possibilistic commitment from a mere 
withholding of belief. But how, more exactly, should the features of a 
possibilistic commitment to a religious proposition be specified? On this 
view, it must involve more than merely disbelieving (or being skeptical 
about) Christian truth claims; it must reflect engagement and concern 
with the truth-question rather than a dispassionate self-distancing; and it 
must be enduring enough to support some form of self-identification with 
the Christian tradition. Finally, as we will see below, it must also be strong 
enough to support some version of Christian discipleship. 

Perhaps the best general term for the doxastic attitude we have in mind 
is acceptance.” The main philosophical question posed by our account, 
then, is whether one can develop a theory of acceptance that will distin- 
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guish it from mere “acting as if’ on the one hand and from actual belief on 
the other. 

To accept a proposition is, negatively considered, to stand in a relation 
of non-denial to it; positively, accepting a proposition means conforming 
oneself to it in some manner — doxastically, pragmatically, aesthetically or 
emotionally. But one can also locate acceptance along a scale of doxastic at- 
titudes. Suppose we construct a scale running from the judgment that a 
proposition 1s “certainly true” (call this 1) to the judgment that it is “cer- 
tainly false” (call this 0). According to H.H. Price in his classic treatment of 
belief, “the lowest degree [of assent; on the scale just proposed it would be 
just at or above .5] 1s traditionally called surmising or suspecting, and the 
highest degree is called conviction. Between these two extremes there 
are the various degrees of opinion.” 

The trouble with many accounts of doxastic attitude is that features of 
robust believing (conviction, constancy, consistency) are projected onto 
the vague regions near the boundaries of belief. When I surmise or suspect 
that something might be the case, I can perhaps be said to believe it, but 
only in a quite attenuated sense. The lines between surmising that p, 
somewhat inclining toward p, and merely wishing or hoping that p are thin 
indeed. It is far too crude to say that one either believes or doesn’t believe 
— and not only because there may be significant flux over time. Consider, 
for example, Price’s analysis of the notion of half-belief: 


“T see now that at that time I only half-believed what he told me.” I did not 
quite believe it, but I did not disbelieve it; and yet I was not ina state of sus- 
pended judgement about it either. My attitude was one which came fairly 
close to believing and yet did not go all the way; or it had some of the char- 
acteristics of believing, but lacked others.*! 


On our scale, half-belief would presumably be scored as a .5. But itis a 
.o that is crucially different from agnosticism, that is, from the suspension 
of judgment regarding a proposition that I neither believe nor disbelieve. 
For here the agent both believes and disbelieves the proposition in question. 
Agnosticism is dispassionate and detached, whereas half-belief can in- 
volve 

(a) significant involvement with the proposition in question, 

(b) high emotional investment in the question of its truth or falsity, and 

even 

(c) the commitment to act on the hope (wish, wager) that it may turn 

out finally to be true. 

Indeed, since boundaries are so fluid here, these same features could 
even obtain if one slipped slightly below the line of half-belief into a state 
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that was more disbelief than belief. If an attitude exhibits these three fea- 
tures, even if the degree of belief is less than or equal to .5, we will say that 
the agent accepts the proposition in question. Acceptance thus designates 
a doxastic attitude the positive features of which are based ona decision to 
act in a certain way and not necessarily on direct assent to a proposition. 

In the Christian case, one might surmise that when a person meets 
these conditions for acceptance, what she accepts is simply given to her by 
her tradition. A person either acts in accordance with the Christian tradi- 
tion or she does not. There is some truth to this assumption: the religious 
person may have a basic commitment to the tradition without having a 
firm belief in any particular proposition. Yet further reflection shows that 
this on/off picture is not quite accurate. It is not the case that one simply 
accepts or rejects Christianity as a whole while varying along a continuum 
from full belief to persistent doubt on individual doctrines. Instead, some 
decision must still be made about the broad parameters of what it is that 
one accepts. A given person may view the resurrection, for example, as 
definitive for her stance of Christian acceptance at the same time that she 
does not put the miracles ascribed to Jesus or the Assumption of Mary in 
this category. Another person may take, say, the authority of the church as 
a given to be pragmatically accepted, even though she rejects the historic- 
ity of the biblical records virtually in toto. 

How, then, are acceptance and belief related, if both play a role in reli- 
gious commitment and yet their roles are not identical? One accepts (by 
and large) what one’s tradition asserts by participating in that tradition; 
one believes what one personally finds credible. Thus a religious person 
may change, over time, not only what she believes but also what she ac- 
cepts as basic to Christian commitment. Presumably the content of what 
one accepts will be much more resistant to change than one’s belief or dis- 
belief in particular claims. But it would be misleading to say that the object 
of acceptance is completely stable and objective, while belief is variable 
and subjective. Acceptance still involves judgment about content, about 
what ought to be accepted. 

In certain cases the differences between these two modes of commit- 
ment can be subtle, since the object of acceptance still involves some judg- 
ment on the part of the religious person. Moreover, one might complain, 
“believing what one personally finds credible” has a Western, individualis- 
tic ring to it —1t could be that one finds credible exactly what is asserted by 
one’s parents, culture, or religious community. The distinction is nonethe- 
less sound. It would be misleading to say that a tradition sets no parame- 
ters on what counts as its essential content. Conversely, the individual 
moment in belief is irreducible: one simply believes what one believes and 
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disbelieves what one disbelieves. You cannot be commanded to believe 
what you don’t believe, nor can you make yourself believe by a simple act 
of the will. (You can, however, will yourself to go certain places and do cer- 
tain things that will make it likely that you will, with trme, come to believe 
a certain thing.*?) 


Christian Discipleship 


From the standpoint of discipleship, it is extremely significant that the 
role of will in acceptance is greater than 1n belief. For an agent can choose 
to act in the manner in which a person acts who believes Proposition X, 
and she can persist in this choice even when actual belief, subjective con- 
viction, or the very desire to act in this manner are lacking. 

By contrast, it is absurd to will belief in a proposition that one does not 
believe.*? When I try to believe what I do not believe, I find myself engag- 
ing in make-believe. Take the proposition that Garmisch-Patenkirchen is 
only ten kilometers from Munich, where Iam now writing. If I act as if I be- 
lieve this, I may, for example, set out on foot on Sunday morning and an- 
nounce to you that I plan to have my midday meal in a Garmisch restau- 
rant. Of course, I might not believe that Garmisch is 10 kilometers away 
and still set out by foot to walk there; my actions in both cases might be 
identical. But if I don’t believe this proposition, I simply don’t believe it — 
whatever my actions may be.** 

Now something interesting results if the belief in question cannot be 
empirically verified or falsified as clearly as the Garmisch belief. You can 
learn decisively within one day that Garmisch is not an easy morning’s 
walk — perhaps a painful lesson! But religious beliefs admit only of “escha- 
tological verification,” as John Hick argued some thirty-five years ago.°” In 
such cases acceptance can play a much more decisive role. Instead of 
walking to Garmisch, imagine that you set out to “walk” to the Celestial 
City, as John Bunyan’s Pilgrim did. Along this walk you may at times not 
actually believe that there is a Celestial City, or that one can get to it by 
walking 1n a certain way. Yet when verification is deferred, it is not at all ab- 
surd to “act as if.” If you “act as if” on the way to Garmisch, you will only 
get sore feet; the 100 kilometers will not get any shorter. But if you accept 
Proposition X — acting as one does who actually believes it — then you may 
in the course of things exercise what would properly be called disciple- 
ship. And, almost as an incidental byproduct of your “walking” in this way, 
you may in time actually come to believe that Proposition X is true. 
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Acceptance thus allows for the doxastic state in which one 1s “acting as 
if” but not (at least at that time) believing. Acceptance does not require ac- 
tual belief, but it does express a significant judgment. It might be a judg- 
ment about what it makes sense for the church (and the people who consti- 
tute it) to maintain on a consistent basis — rather than a judgment, on some 
given occasion, about what I consider more or less likely to be the case. 


Conclusion 


As an epistemological position, possibilism shares several features 
with its main alternatives in the literature today. It asks not about univer- 
sal rational principles but about the support for the agent’s own actions 
and beliefs, introducing questions of rationality at this level. Its first con- 
cern is with the rationality not of belief but of commitment. But unlike 
many of its competitors, 1t explores the logic of commitment at the lower 
levels of belief — and even in cases that fall short of actual belief in a given 
proposition or set of propositions. We have argued that commitment can 
survive, and survive as rational, even in cases of actual non-belief. 

Is the possibilist stance more skeptical than its competitors? At first 
blush it might seem to be so, since it countenances (mere) acceptance in 
the place of full belief. But suppose we understand skepticism not to con- 
sist in doubts about whether a given proposition is true, but (more 
interesingly) to consist in the denial that one has reasons to believe what 
one nevertheless finds oneself believing. There is nothing skeptical, in 
that sense, about an argument that preserves the connection between rea- 
sons and belief but defends the rationality of distinguishing belief from 
commitment. What would be skeptical, from this point of view, would be an 
argument that defended belief on the basis of (reasonless) dispositions. 

Again, the critic might respond, following William James, that believing 
or not believing is a matter of limited time, the highest urgency, and the 
highest stakes. But here one grasps the advantage of possibilism over the 
mere suspension of belief. There 1s nothing neutral about the possibilist 
stance; one does not sit back with scientific (or dogmatic) detachment and 
wait for overriding evidence. Nothing prevents the possibilist from em- 
bracing the most urgent form of, say, Christian discipleship. 

Possibilism describes the situation of someone who cannot arrive at 
full belief. Although it entails practice, it does not guarantee that the situa- 
tion of doubt will be overcome. Indeed, it presupposes an agent who has al- 
ready internalized the powerful sources of doubt that have emerged from 
the broader debate about the truth of religious claims. There is nothing ir- 
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rational about the doubts that result from this process; indeed, perhaps re- 
ligious persons ought to doubt more. Rather, the question is whether such 
doubts can nonetheless be fully compatible with religious commitment. 
And the thrust of this paper has been to suggest that, indeed, they can.*° 


1) 


Notes 


See for example Plantinga: 1983 and 1993a. 

See Alston: 1991. 

Nothing turns on the name, of course. Perhaps it’s justified by the fact that 
many Calvinists offer arguments questioning the efficacy of unaided human 
reason for gaining knowledge of God, and that some appeal to Calvin’s doc- 
trine of the darkening of human epistemic faculties through sin. Or perhaps 
the label merely honors the place of Calvin College in the historical develop- 
ment of this view. We also don’t pretend to resolve the question, To what ex- 
tent is latter-day epistemic Calvinism true to the thought of John Calvin and to 
what extent 1s it a misrepresentation or perversion of his thought? Beversluis 
has raised some doubts about this matter in his: 1995. Sudduth answers in de- 
fense of the historical accuracy of Plantinga’s appropriation of Calvin in: 
Sudduth 1998. 

See, e.g., Phillips: 1970. Note that Phillips is a relativist not only about 
epistemic standards but, unlike the Calvinists, also about truth. We do not ex- 
plore the latter disanalogy here. 

Torrance: 1969. Incidentally, in what follows we concentrate on responses in 
the context of Christian religious belief, even though much of the argument 
generalizes to other religions as well. In present-day Islam the role of strong 
belief is even greater than in Christianity. It is much less crucial for Jewish ob- 
servance in the Conservative and Reformed traditions, and we think much of 
the argument that follows would be uncontroversial in those traditions. Most 
of the Eastern traditions are so far from making belief a necessary condition 
for religious practice that “believers” in those traditions might have trouble 
seeing what the fuss is all about. 

Influential representatives of the Liberal Strategy include Rudolf Bultmann, 
Maurice Wiles, and Edward Schillebeeckx. Among the many writings of 
Bultmann, see esp. his: 1960. Wiles’ approach appears clearly in his: 1986; see 
also his: 1994 and the responding essays in Tracy: 1994. Schillebeeckx is a 
more subtle example. In his: 1979, he explicitly distances himself from Bult- 
mann’s reductionism, wishing to preserve a place for a supernatural reality in 
the resurrection event. Nonetheless, his insistence that the miracle involved 
was a psychological one reflects a classically liberal strategy, since it revises the 
tradition in order to reduce the gospel’s offense to a more naturalistic mindset. 
In recent years the Jesus Seminar has provided the highest level of publicity 
for this strategy. For a sample of the Jesus Seminar results, see Funk et al.: 
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1993. For earlier works by the Seminar’s founder, Robert Funk, see his: 1982, 
and Funk (ed.): 1974. 

8 For criticisms of liberal conclusions regarding the historicity of the Gospels, 
see, for example, Kahler: 1964. For a similar response to John Hick’s skeptical 
The Myth of God Incarnate, see Green (ed.): 1977. 

9 For very confident reconstructions of the thoughts and feelings of Jesus and 
his disciples, despite an otherwise large dose of historical skepticism, see 
Spong: 1994, e.g. 239-282. For another sort of detailed reconstruction see 
Crossan: 1988, and the brief summary in his: 1991, 375-376. 

10 See especially Alston: 1991, and now the essays in: Senor (ed.), 1995. Wall also 
argues analogously in his: 1995. Important counterarguments to the Parity 
Thesis are raised in: McLeod: 1993. 

11 See Hick’s treatment of the cross-traditional significance of compassion in his: 
1989. 

12 Murphy considers the criteria for “Christian discernment” strong enough that 
she uses them to construct epistemological parallels between theology and 
the natural sciences 1n her: 1990. Additional criteria are listed by Wolterstorff 
in his: 1995. 

13 There is now an extensive literature on the problem of religious pluralism and 
its connection to contemporary analytic epistemology and philosophy of reli- 
gion. Among others see the essays in the two special issues of Faith and Phi- 
losophy devoted to this topic: 5/4 (Oct. 1988) and 14/3 Quly 1997). See also 
Yandell: 1993. But doubts have also been raised about how objective the judg- 
ments are when Christian thinkers apply criteria such as Yandell’s to tradi- 
tions other than their own, as in Yandell: 1974. 

14 See Hasker, 1998, quote p. 63. Hasker’s own conclusion 1s that “religious plu- 
ralism does to some extent weaken the support, whether inferential or 
non-inferential, of religious experience for any particular system of beliefs 
about the nature of God or ultimate reality.... The fact that others — Buddhists 
and Hindu advaitists, for example — experience the divine as having signifi- 
cantly different characteristics has to constitute a problem for her [sc. the indi- 
vidual Christian believer]. And it is exceedingly difficult to see how she is go- 
ing to find a satisfying resolution of the problem apart from a large-scale 
apologetic enterprise which will argue for the superiority of theism as a 
worldview and, indeed, for the particular variety of theism she espouses” 
(ibid.). 

15 Cf. Peterson et al.: 1991, 220: “From a purely historical point of view, then, it is 
difficult to think of religion in isolationist terms. One could construct not only 
an integrated history of the individual religions, but perhaps also a history of 
religious faith and practice in the generic sense.... It would be a history that 
elicits the actual influence in belief and practice one religion had on another...” 
Much of what we say here applies outside the West, of course; but there are 
also differences that militate against overeasy generalizations. 

16 So far we have considered only the relative permeability of group boundaries 
to other doxastic options. What about individual persons who are confronted 
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by other individuals with competing beliefs? How strong is the analogy be- 
tween private and group entitlement? A group identity (say, the identity of the 
Roman Catholic church) is built up over centuries; it includes sacred texts, 
theological traditions, structures of authority, deep-rooted ritual practices, 
and an extensive written and oral tradition among its supports. Individual 
identities may be informed by these pillars, but they are not identical to them. 
Even if Christian traditions were isolated in today’s world, individual members 
of the tradition would not enjoy the same isolation. 

17 Fora fuller description of the role of self-conceptions in religious practice, see 
the essays by Clayton and Knapp: 1996a and 1996b. This theory of self- 
conceptions was originally worked out in the context of ethical theory in Clay- 
ton and Knapp: 1993. 

18 The problem of religious pluralism may begin already when she drives down 
the street from her church and notes the widely divergent traditions that share 
her neighborhood. It is even more urgent when her peers in the university 
(with effort and in good faith) cannot even see the plausibility in the “defeater 
defeaters” that she offers in answer to their objections to Christianity. She 
cannot separate herself from them in the same way that she might be able to 
separate herself from someone on another continent. The intelligent col- 
league down the hallway who reads many of the same journals as she does and 
responds, “But this just isn’t credible!” does matter; his negation is not irrele- 
vant to the status of her own beliefs. 

19 See Carnap: 1968, e.g. 260. As James Taylor has pointed out in correspon- 
dence, a purely externalist option such as “S is warranted in believing that p 
(some religious proposition), but she doesn’t have any beliefs about her be- 
lieving or being warranted that p” would not fall on this continuum of doxastic 
attitudes. 

20 For a balanced yet skeptically oriented treatment of recent arguments in 
apologetics, at least with regard to the question of the existence of God, see 
Gale: 1991. 

21 See WK. Clifford, Lectures and Essays (1879), excerpted in: Brody: 1992, 29ff. 
See also the collection of articles in: McCarthy: 1986. 

22 We use “set” or “web” of beliefs in the sense of Forrest’s “doxastic systems”; 
see Forrest: 1986, chap. 2. Of course, the web metaphor made popular by 
Quine is not a recipe for epistemic antinomianism either; we need not infer 
“anything goes” from the pre-existence of a massive set of beliefs, including 
religious beliefs. 

23 Another possible defeater (or at least quasi-defeater) has to do with theories of 
error: If the believers in not-Proposition X have a theory of error for how 
Christians might have come to believe (mistakenly) in Proposition X, and if 
that theory of error is a live option for the Christians involved in the discus- 
sion, then this fact also counts as a quasi-defeater — even 1f the Christians have 
an analogous theory of error for how the others might have failed to come to 
believe in Proposition X (e.g., their minds are darkened by sin). 
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24 Thus we understand possibilism to include case (1) but not cases (2) and (3) of 

Peter Forrest’s three cases of non-believing (see Forrest: 1986, 23): 

“(1) X does not believe that p, because X disbelieves that p. 

(2) X does not believe that p, because X is agnostic about p. 

(3) X does not believe that p, because X has no attitude top whatever. (Perhaps 
X has never considered p.)” 

25 See John Locke, Essay, Book IV, chaps. 15 (esp. section 5), 16, and 19 (esp. sec- 
tion 1). Philosophers such as Ramsey (Ramsey: 1931, e.g. 166ff.) later parced 
Locke’s degrees of belief in terms of one’s willingness to wager. 

26 Plantinga: 1993b, 117. 

27 Such a stance would be both psychologically difficult and, presumably, ethi- 
cally questionable. Pascal’s acting-as-if never presupposed a wagerer who in 
fact knew the propositions in question to be false. It 1s precisely the uncer- 
tainty, and the decision to make a clear commitment in the face of this uncer- 
tainty, that characterizes the Pascalian wager. Although we do not base Chris- 
tian Possibilism on the wager argument, Pascal’s approach 1s not antithetical 
to the argument given in the text (cf. note 33 below). For recent work on 
Pascal’s wager, see Jordan (ed.): 1994, and Rescher: 1985. 

28 Doubts may thus also be an important part of the lives of religious persons: “At 
least some believers understand such talk [that is, that claims for God’s exis- 
tence can be controversial], and there are many ex-believers and doubting 
Thomases and people struggling in various ways with religious belief. In their 
struggles and in their expectable and understandable wrestling with faith, 
such talk has a home. Questions about whether God Is really a figment of our 
imagination quite naturally arise. Moreover, their typical contexts are not bi- 
zarre and metaphysical contexts in which we can ask whether physical objects 
are real or whether memory beliefs are ever reliable. In our lives, that is, they 
are, for believer and non-believer alike, not idling questions like ‘Is time 
real?’” (Nielsen, 1986, 25). 

29 At least one precedent can be found in the literature for this distinction: 
Plantinga’s distinction between belief and acceptance 1n his: 1983: “Consider a 
Christian beset by doubts. He has a hard time believing certain crucial Chris- 
tian claims — perhaps the teaching that God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world to himself. Upon calling that belief to mind, he finds it cold, lifeless, 
without warmth or attractiveness. Nonetheless he is committed to this belief; 
it is his position; if you ask him what he thinks about it, he will unhesitatingly 
endorse it. He has, so to speak, thrown in his lot with it. Let us say that he ac- 
cepts this proposition, even though when he is assailed by doubt, he may fail to 
believe it — at any rate explicitly — to any appreciable degree. His commitment 
to this proposition may be much stronger than his explicit and occurrent belief 
in it; so these two — that is, acceptance and belief — must be distinguished” 
(37). Although Plantinga makes no further use of the distinction in what fol- 
lows, and although our own construal of acceptance and belief departs at 
points from his, the basic distinction remains a helpful one. McLeod has fur- 
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ther clarified the distinction and made analogous use of it in his: 1993, esp. 
chap. 12. 

30 Price: 1969, 302f.; cf. Lecture 6. 

31 Price: 1969, 302. 

32 Alston has developed an analogous account of the agent’s indirect control over 
what she believes in his essay in: Jordan and Howard-Snyder (eds.): 1996. In 
fact, Alston’s position on belief and acceptance (in that essay and in personal 
communications) is close enough to the view defended here that 1s it not clear 
why he should not be labelled a possibilist as well. 

33 Pascal’s strategy, for example, does not, as is popularly supposed, consist in 
coming to believe what one does not believe by a direct act of the will. Instead, 
the Pascalian wagerer engages in a pattern of action that she believes 1s likely 
over time to lead to her coming to believe — really believe — the propositions in 
question. In short: the wagerer, rightly understood, chooses to accept Chris- 
tianity (and Pascal’s wager alleges to provide reasons for making this decision 
of the will). The wagerer then acts in a manner consistent with this willing; 
and with time, if Pascal is right, she may come to actually believe the proposi- 
tions in question. 

34 This is not to deny that a practice of make-believe can have its own kind of 
richness and importance; see Walton: 1990. 

35 Hick: 1966; see also Hick: 1989, cited above. 

36 We wish to thank Mark McLeod and James Taylor for helpful criticisms of an 
earlier draft of this essay. 
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RICHARD M. GALE 


A NEW ARGUMENT FOR 
THE EXISTENCE OF GOD: 
ONE THAT WORKS, WELL, SORT OF 


The following is a new argument for the existence of a being who, if not 
the super-deluxe God of traditional Western theism, is at least a close 
cousin in that it too is capable of playing the role in the lives of working 
theists of a being that is a suitable object of worship, adoration, love, re- 
spect, and obedience. Unlike the super-deluxe God, the God whose neces- 
sary existence is established by my argument need not essentially have 
the divine perfections of omnipotence, omniscience, and omnibenevo- 
lence. Furthermore, he need not even be contingently omnipotent and om- 
niscient, just powerful and intelligent enough to be the supernatural de- 
signer-creator of the very complex and wondrous cosmos that 1n fact con- 
fronts us. Hopefully, his benevolence can be taken to be unlimited. My rea- 
sons for preferring to work with this more limited God 1s not just that lam 
able to prove his existence but not that of the super-deluxe one. It also 1n- 
volves, as will emerge later, the ability of the concept of a finite God to get 
around certain difficulties that confront the traditional conception of God 
as an absolutely perfect being. 


The Main Argument 


My argument comprises a Main Argument and a Subsidiary Argument 
for its only controversial premise. The Main Argument 1s a watered-down 
version of the $5 modal version of the ontological argument, in which “L” 
stands for “it is logically necessary that” and “M” for “it is logically possi- 
ble that.” 


1. ML(@x)(x is a very powerful and intelligent supernatural being 
who is the cause of the cosmos in the actual world)>L(Sx)(x 1s a 
very powerful and intelligent supernatural being who is the cause of 
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the cosmos in a, in which a=the actual world) — premise based on 
S5’s axiom MLp>Lp 


2. ML(Ax)(x is a very powerful and intelligent supernatural being 
who is the cause of the cosmos in a) — premise 


3. L(Gx)(x is a very powerful and intelligent being who is the cause 
of the cosmos in a) — from 1 and 2 by modus ponens 


It might be wondered why I use the “Weak Version” of the S5-based on- 
tological argument rather than this “Strong Version” for the necessary ex- 
istence of the super-deluxe God. 


1°. ML(x)(« is essentially omnipotent, omniscient, omnibene- 
volent, and so on for all the other divine perfections)>L(4x)(X 1s es- 
sentially omnipotent, omniscient, omnibenevolent, etc.) 


2°. ML(x)(x is essentially omnipotent, omniscient, omnibene- 
volent, etc.) 


3°. L(Gx)(x is essentially omnipotent, omniscient, omnibenevolent, 
etc.) 


Among my reasons are that whereas I have a good argument for prem- 
ise 2 of the Weaker Version I have none for the Strong Version’s premise 2. 
In fact, I have a good argument for its falsity, which was given in my book, 
On the Nature and Existence of God (Cambridge University Press, 1991, 
chap. 6). The basic idea is that if 2° is true, then, given the truth of 1”, cer- 
tain things that are logically possible turn out not to be logically possible. 
From 1° and 2” it follows that God exists 1n and 1s at his greatest greatness 
in every possible world. But then in no possible world is there a morally 
unjustified or purely gratuitous evil or a great amount of moral evil sans 
any moral good. However, such things plainly are logical possibilities, and 
anyone who denies that they are has a bad case of EMIDS — Extreme 
Modal Intuition Deficiency Syndrome and should immediately report to 
one of my free EMIDS clinics for intensive therapy.! Thus, either 2° or 1° 
is false. Since it will be assumed that a proposition’s modal status 1s 
world-invariant, it is 2° that 1s the culprit. 

Premise 2 of the Weak Version, and especially premise 2° of the Strong 
Version, will not be granted by the Biblical Fool who gladly consented to 
the possibility premise of Anselm’s ontological argument in Chapter 2 of 
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Proslogion, in which what was at issue is the plain old existence of a being 
who essentially has all of the divine omni-properties. He 1s a fool but not a 
complete schmuck. This means that he will not consent to a proposition 
that he does not understand. A consent to 2 can be informed only if the 
consenter understands what is meant by its nested modal operators, ML. 
But to understand this requires understanding the S5 axiom to which it 1s 
subject. Thus, the properly informed fool will not only withhold his con- 
sent to 2 but will charge it with begging the question. Plainly, a good argu- 
ment is needed for 2 and it is the burden of my new argument to provide it. 
The Subsidiary Argument that follows attempts to do just this. 


Subsidiary Argument for Premise 2 


This argument will make use of several technical terms that need to be 
explained at the outset. 


A possible world is a maximal, compossible set of propositions. It is 
maximal in that for any proposition p, either p is amember of the set 
or ~p is a member, and it is compossible in that it is a logically con- 
sistent set of propositions. 


A contingent proposition (individual) is both possibly true (existent) 
and possibly false (nonexistent). 


A cosmos is the totality of contingent substances and the contingent 
events in which they are participants. 


A necessary being is one whose existence 1s entailed by its essence, 
that is, one for which there is a successful ontological argument, 
even if we aren’t up to giving it. 


Before a rigorous logical presentation is given of this argument, it will 
be helpful to give brief sketch of its overall structure, since it will enable 
the reader to see how the different steps in the argument are supposed to 
fit together. The special feature of my argument is that it can make do with 
a very weak version of the Principle of Sufficient Reason according to 
which for every true proposition it is possible that there is an explanation 
of it, thereby rendering my argument less vulnerable than those that re- 
quire that for every true proposition there actually is an explanation of it. 
In every possible world there is a proper subset of propositions comprised 
of every contingent proposition in that world that does not report the ac- 
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tion of a necessary being. Corresponding to such a proper subset is a con- 
junction, called the “Big Conjunctive Fact,” that describes the cosmos — 
the aggregate of all contingent beings and their doings and relations. My 
argument considers one very special possible world, the actual world, that 
is, the world all of whose propositions are true. In accordance with my 
weak version of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, it follows that it is pos- 
sible that there is an explanation for the actual world’s Big Conjunctive 
Fact. 

The possible explainer cannot be one or more of the conjuncts in this 
Big Conjunctive Fact, since that would result in a viciously circular expla- 
nation. It cannot be a necessary proposition, for even if it is necessary that 
God exists, that fact alone does not explain why there is the cosmos that 
the Big Conjunctive Fact reports. The possible explainer must be a contin- 
gent proposition that reports the creative act of a necessary being. Thus, it 
is possible that there is a necessary being who brings it about that the cos- 
mos exists. But, for a being to be necessary, it must be necessary that it 
exists. Thus, it is possible that it is necessary that there exist a being who 
causes the existence of the cosmos in the actual world. Given the won- 
derous complexity, lawlike simplicity and regularity, as well as fine tuning 
of the cosmos, this necessary being must be a supernatural being who is 
very powerful and intelligent. Thus, it is possible that it is necessary that 
there exist a very powerful and intelligent being who is the cause of the 
cosmos in the actual, which is premise 2 — the proposition to be proven. 

The first step in the Subsidiary Argument is the far from obvious prem- 
ise that 


(1) (w)(p) (pe w and ~(4q)(ge w and q is a contingent proposition 
that does not report the action of a necessary being and q explains p 
in w)] 


In order to prove (1) it will be shown that (1) is true of any arbitrarily se- 
lected possible world w. Let p be the proper subset of w that contains ev- 
ery contingent proposition in w that does not report the action of a neces- 
sary being (what a sentence reports being what is referred to by its parti- 
cipial nomination). Thus, we have: 


(1) pe w and (q)[(qe wand gis acontingent proposition that does not 
report the action of a necessary being)>qe p] — true by hypothesis 


For every contingent proposition q that does not report the action ofa 
necessary being, either g is amember of p or ~q is. Included in p are prop- 
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ositions reporting scientific laws and theories, if there should be any in w. 
For every contingent being in w, if there are any, there is a proposition in p 
that reports its existence, and for everything that one of these contingent 
beings does or undergoes or any relation in which it stands, there is a 
proposition in p that reports this. p, however, will not contain contingent 
propositions that report the action of a necessary being, as for example a 
proposition that reports a free action by a necessary being. It is possible 
that every proposition in p is the negation of a contingent positive proposi- 
tion that does not report the action of a necessary being, which would cor- 
respond with the bottom row in a standard truth table. This would be an 
acosmic world, a world in which there is nothing in the sense of no positive 
contingent substances and thus no events that have a contingent sub- 
stance as a participant. The acosmic world, however, could contain contin- 
gent events in which a necessary being is a participant, such as a neces- 
sary being freely willing that every positive contingent proposition that 
does not report the action of a necessary being is false.” 

A conjunction can be formed from the members of p, to be called The 
Big Conjunctive Fact. On occasions “p” will be used to refer to the proper 
subset of w that contains every contingent proposition in w that does not 
report the action of a necessary being and other occasions “p” will refer to 
The Big Conjunctive Fact. The context will make clear which of the two is 
the intended referent. In order to avoid the absurdity that the Big Conjunc- 
tive Fact is one of its own conjuncts, given that the Big Conjunctive Fact is 
itself a contingent proposition that does not report the action of a neces- 
sary being, it must be forbidden for the Big Conjunctive Fact to contain a 
conjunct that is truth-functionally equivalent to a simpler one, as for exam- 
ple the conjuncts p and (p and p), or p and (p or p). 

It can be deduced from (1) that 


(11) ~(4q)(qe wand q is acontingent proposition that does not report 
the action of a necessary being and q explains p in w) 


This follows because every contingent proposition in w that does not 
report the action of a contingent being already is included in p; and, thus, if 
any contingent proposition in w that does not report the action of a neces- 
sary being were to explain p it would have to explain, among other things, 
why it itself is true, which would result in vicious circularity, unless that 
proposition were necessary, which it was assumed not to be. Since the pre- 
ceding argument is completely general, applying to every possible world, 
it follows that 
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(1) (w)(p)[(pe w and ~(4q)(ge w and gq is a contingent proposition 
that does not report the action of a necessary being and q explains p 
in w)]| 


It will be seen that (1) entails that it is necessary that every world con- 
tains some proposition that is not scientifically explained by any other 
proposition in that world, this being due to the fact that the explanans in a 
scientific explanation must contain at least one contingent proposition that 
does not report the action of a necessary being, since it is a conjunction ofa 
contingent proposition that reports a state of the cosmos at some time and 
contingent law-like propositions, be they of a deterministic or statistical 
sort. 

The big question is whether there is or even could be an explanation for 
The Big Conjunctive Fact in a possible world. The next step in the subsid- 
lary argument for premise 2 of the Main Argument is to show that it 1s at 
least possible that there be an explanation for this fact. To do so requires 
formulating an acceptable version of the principle of sufficient reason. 
This principle in its most general and thereby strongest form states that 


PSR, (p)[p>(4q)(q explains p)] 


This is a very strong proposition that occupies about as high an echelon 
in one’s wish book as does the proposition that God exists, and for this rea- 
son justifiably will not be granted by the nontheist. But the beauty of my 
subsidiary argument is that it does not require this strong version of the 
principle of sufficient reason. It can make do with the weaker version of 
the principle that was employed by Duns Scotus, according to which 


PSRw (p)[p>M(Aq)(q explains p)] 

It does not seem reasonable, at first glance, for the nontheist to reject 
this weak version of the principle of sufficient reason. There is, however, 
an ambiguity in PSRy between a weak and strong version. The ambiguity 
concerns whether a proposition that is a possible explainer of p must be a 
member of the same world as 1s p. The weak version of PSRy holds that 

PSRww (p)(w)[pe W>M(Aq)(Aw,)(ge w, and q explains p in w,)] 


in which wneed not be identical with w,. The strong version holds that 


PSRye (p)(w)[pe WmM(Aq)(ge w and q explains p in w)] 
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I must lay my cards on the table before I proceed any further and inform 
the nontheist opponent of my argument that, for reasons to be given later, 
my argument works only on the strong version of the weak version of the 
principle of sufficient reason. I ask that my opponent grant me PSRyg, at 
least for the time being, since it is far weaker than PSRg. It occupies a posi- 
tion in our wish book far below the proposition that God exists. 

Before use is made of the additional premise PSRygz, universal instan- 
tiation will be applied to 


(1) (W)(Sp)[(pe w and ~(4q)(ge wand q is a contingent proposition 
that does not report the action of a necessary being and q explains p 


in w)] 


with the actual world, a, replacing w, and rreplacing p (which corre- 
sponds to the Big Conjunctive Fact in a) — thereby yielding 


(2) rea and ~(4q)(ge a and q is a contingent proposition that does 
not report the action of a necessary being and q explains rin a) 


From (2), by the principle of simplification [(o and q)>p], it follows that 
(3) rea 


Assuming that re apr, it follows from PSRy, by universal instan- 
tiation, with a replacing w and r replacing p, that 


(4) re a>M(Sq)(ge a and gq explains r) 


It follows from (3) and (4) by the principle of modus ponens [(If p>q 
and p)>q] that 


(5) M(Sq)(ge a and q explains rin a) 

From (5), it follows by existential instantiation, with S replacing q, that 

(6) M(se a and s explains rin a) 

It is not obvious that it is permissible to apply existential instantiation 
within the scope of a possibility operator. Whereas M(Ax)(Fx) does not 


seem to imply that there actually is some entity x of which it is true that it 
possibly is F, MFa does seem to imply this, on the assumption that “a” 1s a 
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proper name of an existent individual. Although the use of existential 
instantiation within the scope of a possibility operator is not justified in 
general, it is justified in the derivation of (6) from (5) in virtue of the fol- 
lowing special properties of a proposition: 


(p)[L[p is a proposition and M(p exists)]>(p exists)]; and 
(p)[(p 1s a proposition and p exists)>L(p exists)] 


These two propositions are based on the conceptual truth that a propo- 
sition is a necessary being. Thus, if it is possible that a proposition p ex- 
ists, p exists, and, moreover, p necessarily exists. This conceptual truth 
justifies the derivation of (6) from (5), since we can treat “a” in “Fa” asa 
name of an individual that exists in some possible world, which need not 
be the actual world. 

Why, it might be asked, must the possible explainer of r, which has been 
dubbed “s,” actually be a member of a? Why could not s be a member of 
some other world, say w,, as is permitted by PSRyy? Since s is contin- 
gent, it is possible, and, since it 1s possible, it is possible that Sis amember 
of a even though it is not in fact a member of a. Thus, it is possible that 
there be in world a a contingent proposition that does not report the action 
of a necessary being that 1s not in fact in a and that explains r, that 1s. 


(1) M(Sq)[g¢ a and M(qge a) and g explains p in a] 

In spite of the apparent plausibility of this proposition, it is seen to be 
false once it 1s realized that a set’s identity is determined by its member- 
ship, and thus it is not possible that a set have different members than it 
does. Therefore, 


(iv) ~M[qg¢ w and M(qe w)] 


Given that q is possible and that a proposition’s modal status is world- 
invariant, it follows that 


(v) Mpe w and ~M(pe w) 
It is valid, however, to deduce from 


(6) M(se a and Ss explains rin a) 
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the proposition that 
(7) M(se a) and M(s explains rin a) 


by the principle that possibility distributes over a conjunction [M(p 
and q)>(Mp and Mq)] and the consideration that if it is possible that 
a proposition p 1s a member of a world w, then Mp is a member of w, 
since it 1s not possible for a proposition to be a member of a given 
world unless it 1s itself possible and a proposition’s modal status is 
world-invariant. 


The key issue for my purpose in deducing 


2. ML(Sx)(x is a very powerful and intelligent supernatural being 
who 1s the cause of the cosmos in a) 


concerns what type of a proposition Sis. It has been established that s 
cannot be a contingent proposition that does not report the action of a nec- 
essary being, since every contingent proposition in a that does not report 
the action of a necessary being already is included in r. Thus, s is either a 
necessary proposition or a contingent proposition that reports the action 
of a necessary being, that is, 


(8) Either S is a necessary proposition or a contingent proposition 
that reports the action of a necessary being. 


The next step 1s to argue for the additional premise that 
(9) It is not the case that s is a necessary proposition. 


The argument for (9) is that a necessary proposition alone does not 
seem to be able to explain r, The Big Conjunctive Fact in a. The mere exis- 
tence of a necessary being, even if it were God, could not explain why all of 
the contingent propositions in rare true together. In other words, it would 
not explain why there exists the cosmos that is reported by the members 
of r. It must be something that a necessary being does that explains r. This 
necessary being cannot be an entity without intelligence, power, and will, 
such as a number or a Platonic form. The only type of explanation that we 
can imagine or conceive of for r, given that r cannot have an explanation 
whose explanans contains at least one contingent proposition that does 
not report the action of a necessary being, is a personal one in terms of the 
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intentional actions of a necessary being. Of course, it is possible that there 
are forms of explanation that we are not capable of imagining or conceiving 
of, but in philosophy we must go with what we can conceive of after we 
have made our best effort. Given that, relative to our powers of concep- 
tion, the explanation for r must be a personal one in terms of the inten- 
tional action of a necessary being, it 1s reasonable to assume that this ac- 
tion is a contingent one, and thus S$ is itself a contingent proposition. 

From the conjunction of (8) and (9) it follows by the principle of the dis- 
junctive syllogism [(ovq and ~p)>q] that 


(10) sis a contingent proposition that reports the action of a neces- 
sary being. 


From (10) it follows that 


(11) (s is identical with the contingent proposition that (4x)(x is a 
necessary being who brings it about that rn) 


From 
(7) M(Se a) and M(s explains rin a) 


it follows by simplification and that, by definition, pe a (in which 
a=the actual world)=p that 


(12) M(se a) 


Given that, by definition, pe a=p (Since a=the actual world), it fol- 
lows from (12) that 


(13) Ms 


From (11) and (13) it follows, in accordance with the principle of the 
substitutivity of identicals, that 


(14) M(ax)(x is a necessary being and x brings it about that rn) 
We are very close to proving premise 2 of the Main Argument, but 


we must proceed cautiously. It would be a real howler to deduce 
from (14) that 
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(v1) ML(x exists and x brings it about that /) 


on the grounds that that there is a necessary being X means that it is 
necessary that X exists. For (vi) has the consequence that it is necessary 
that the necessary being in question brings it about that r; but this does 
not follow, since $ is a contingent proposition, in spite of its subject being a 
necessary being. 

Some delicate maneuvering is required to derive premise 2. The first 
step 1s to apply existential instantiation to (14), replacing x with Jones. 


(15) M(Uones 1s a necessary being and Jones brings it about that r) 


As was the case with the derivation of (6) from (5), this employment of 
existential instantiation within the scope of a possibility operator is justi- 
fied because the constant that replaces the free variable in “Fx” is a proper 
name of a necessary being and thus need not be taken to be the name of an 
individual in the actual world, just some possible world. 

Any being who brings it about that ris by definition the cause of the 
very complex and wondrous cosmos that is reported by r, thereby yielding 
from (15) 


(16) M(fones is a necessary being and Jones is the cause of the cos- 
mos In a) 


In order to avoid the fallacious move in the above derivation of (vi) it is 
necessary to make use of a conditional proof. For the purpose of a condi- 


tional proof it will be assumed that 


(17) Jones is a necessary being and Jones is the cause of the cosmos 
in a 


The scope of this assumption will not be closed until step (27). It fol- 
lows from (17), by simplification, that 


(18) Jones is a necessary being 


(19) LJones exists) — from (18) by the definition of necessary exis- 
lence 


(20) Jones is the cause of the cosmos in a — from (17) by simplifica- 
tion 
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(21) Jones is essentially is the cause of the cosmos in a — from (20) 


Why does (21) follow from (20)? It is because any world-indexed prop- 
erty 1s had essentially by any individual that has it. Let us give the name 
“a” to the actual world. If Socrates has the property of being being- 
snub-nosed-in-a, for example, he has this world-indexed property 1n every 
world in which he exists, even those in which he does not have the prop- 
erty of being snub nosed. Since being-the-cause-of-the-cosmos-in-a, is a 
world-indexed property of Jones, he has this property in every possible 
world in which he exists. 

It is necessary to add an additional premise 


(22) (x)(F)[(x is a necessary being and xis essentially F)>L(x is F)] 


If a being, x, has a property essentially, x has this property in every 
possible world in which it exists. And if x, moreover, is a necessary 
being, and thus exists in every possible world, it follows that x has 
this property in every possible world, and thereby it is necessary, 
thatis, true in every possible world, that x has this property. Thus, it 
is LGones, a necessary being, is the-cause-of-the-cosmos-in-a). 


When universal instantiation is applied to (22), with Jones replacing 
x and the cause of the cosmos in a replacing F, it follows that 


(23) Jones is a necessary being and Jones is essentially the cause of 
the cosmos in a)>LQUones is the cause of the cosmos 1n a) 


(24) Jones is a necessary being and Jones is essentially the cause of the 
cosmos in a. From (18) and (21) by conjunction 


(25) LJones is the cause of the cosmos in a) from (23) and (24) by 
modus ponens 


In virtue of the principle that (Lp and Lq)>L(p and q) it follows from 
(25) and (19) that 


(26) L(JJones exists and Jones 1s the cause of the cosmos in a) 


The scope of the assumption in (17) can now be closed, yielding 
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(27) (Jones is a necessary being and Jones is the cause of the cosmos 
in a)> L(Jones exists and Jones is the cause of the cosmos in a) — 
from (17)-(26) by conditional proof 


Since the deduction of (27) from (17) made use of only necessary pro- 
positions, it can be deduced that 


(28) L[(Jjones is a necessary being and Jones is the cause of the cos- 
mos in a)> L(Jones exists and Jones is the cause of the cosmos in a) | 


From (16) and (28) it follows by the principle that [L[(o>q) and 
Mpl>Mgq that 


(29) ML(Jones exists and Jones is the cause of the cosmos in a) 

When existential generalization is applied to (29) it yields 

(30) ML(4x)(x is the cause of the cosmos in a) 

Since all and only contingent individuals are included 1n the cosmos and 
any being who is the designer-creator of the cosmos in a 1s very intelligent 


and powerful, it follows that 


(31) Any being who is the cause of the very complex and wondrous 
cosmos in a, isa very powerful and intelligent supernatural being. 


And from (30) and (31) it follows that 


2. ML(Ax)(x is a very powerful and intelligent supernatural being 
who is the cause of the cosmos in a) Q.E.D. 


Objections 


Even if my very complex and torturous argument has avoided commit- 
ting any nonsequitur, there are numerous objections that could be raised. 
By considering these objections, I hope to deepen the reader’s under- 
standing of the significance of my argument, making clear just what it does 
and does not accomplish. 
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The Explanation Is Agglomerative Objection 


A crucial step in my argument was the claim that The Big Conjunctive 
Fact in a given world — the conjunction of all the contingent propositions in 
that world that do not report the action of a necessary being — is explain- 
able only by a proposition that 1s not a member of the conjunction. It could 
be objected in the name of Hume that if the conjunction were infinite, with 
each conjunct being explained by another conjunct, the entire conjunction 
would thereby be internally explained. This assumes that explanation is 
agglomerative, meaning that it 1s closed under conjunctive introduction: If 
there 1s an explanation for p and another explanation for q, then there 1s an 
explanation for the conjunction (p and q). In Chapter 7 of my book On the 
Nature and Existence of God, I argued at length that, pace the principle of 
the agglomerativity of explanation, 1t 1s possible that it is a mere coinci- 
dence that p and q are true together, even when each of them has some ex- 
planation. It also is possible that there 1s a common cause that explains 
their conjunction.° 


The Taxicab Objection 


My argument proved that The Big Conjunctive Fact is explained by a 
contingent proposition that reports the action of a necessary being. But 
this contingent proposition goes unexplained. And, since I am willing to 
countenance an unexplained proposition, why should I not have accepted 
as a brute, unexplained fact The Big Conjunctive Fact with which my argu- 
ment started? Is not my argument, to paraphrase Schopenhauer’s objec- 
tion to the cosmological argument, like a taxicab that I hire and dismiss 
when it suits my purpose? 

Pace what this objection contends, my explanation for The Big Con- 
junctive Fact 1s in terms of a proposition that ends the regress of explana- 
tions. The proposition that there is a very powerful and intelligent neces- 
sary being that causes the existence of the cosmos in world a (or brings it 
about that The Big Conjunctive Fact in a 1s true) is a self-explaining propo- 
sition in spite of it being a contingent proposition, provided it is added that 
it freely does so. The reason for this is that a necessary being is one whose 
existence can be explained by an ontological argument, even if we cannot 
give it, and that a being freely performs an action, such as causing world a’s 
cosmos to exist, stands in need of no further explanation, at least on the 
Libertarian Theory. Once it 1s said that the being freely does it, that ex- 
plains his action. Thus, the proposition that some necessary being freely 
does action A 1s a regress-of-explanation ender. 
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But, 1t might be objected: Why assume that my necessary being freely 
causes the cosmos to exist? The reason is that 1t 1s hard to understand how 
a very powerful and intelligent supernatural being who is a cosmos-causer 
would not act freely. What could possibly coerce or compel him to act as he 
does, for he determines and controls every feature of the cosmos? 


The Unintelligibility of Theistic Explanations 


Some scientistically inclined philosophers might find unintelligible the 
notion of a purely spiritual being freely causing there to exist a cosmos by 
his will because there 1s not the required relation of statistical relevance 
between his free effort of will and its effect, the resultant cosmos. I cannot 
in this paper do justice to this objection, since a proper response to it 
would have to defend the coherence of theism against this and many simi- 
lar types of objections, such as that the theistic explanation for the exis- 
tence of the cosmos does not enable predictions to be made and thus is no 
explanation. 

The general strategy for a response to the incoherency-of-theism- 
objection is to charge it with employing a question-begging scientistic 
premise, which I will call “The Legislativeness of Scientific Contexts” 
principle. This principle holds that the features that inform the use of a 
concept in a scientific context are legislative for the use of this concept in 
every context, any use that does not incorporate them being unintelligi- 
ble. Someone who finds through his analysis of the use of the concept of 
causation in scientific contexts that it involves a relation of statistical rele- 
vance between the cause and its effect, and thereby demands on the basis 
of the principle of the Legislativeness of Scientific Contexts that every use 
of the concept of causation have this feature. Since theistic uses of the con- 
cept of causation do not, he charges them with being unintelligible. One 
has only to state this principle in order to defuse the unintelligibility-of- 
theistic-explanations objection that is based on it. For the principle is not 
one that 1s vouchsafed by science. Rather it is a metaphysical thesis that 
fails to find adequate argumentative support and can rightly be charged by 
the theist with begging the question. 


The Nonpersonal God Objection 


Phil Quinn, in correspondence, has questioned my claim that the only 
type of explanation that we can imagine or conceive of for the Big Conjunc- 
tive Fact, r, in the actual world, given that it cannot have an explanation 
whose explanans contains at least one contingent proposition that does 
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not report the action of a necessary being, is a personal one 1n terms of the 
intentional actions of a necessary being. He writes: 

“T agree that the necessary being cannot be a number or Platonic form. 
Nor, I would add, can it be the Plotinian One, from which the cosmos ema- 
nates of necessity. I also agree that it cannot be without power. But I think 
it can be without intelligence or will. I can conceive of explaining rin the 
following way: There is an impersonal necessary being, rather like the 
Brahman of advaita Hinduism, that generates the cosmos by means of 
blind but indeterministic mechanical causation. So I am inclined to think 
that even if your Subsidiary Argument, as presented 1n the body of the pa- 
per, goes through, it will not yield the minor premise of your Main Argu- 
ment.” 

There are several ways of attempting to meet this interesting objec- 
tion. First, I could concede the objection and work with a more generic 
brand Deity who is a common denominator of the different cosmos-ex- 
plaining necessary supernatural beings. My argument, then, would prove 
the existence of a necessary supernatural being of considerable power 
who is the cause, though not necessarily in a personal manner, of the cos- 
mos. This 1s no mean feat; however, I don’t think I have to concede to 
Quinn’s objection. In the first place, the Brahman of the advaita is not a 
necessary being 1n the sense that 1s relevant to my argument, namely a be- 
ing the concept of which explains its existence. Furthermore, it is dubious 
that the purported explanation of the cosmos in terms of the blind, 
indeterministic activity of this impersonal force is any better explanation 
of the existence of the cosmos than that in terms of a mystical One out of 
which the actual cosmos emanates. This cosmos displays considerable 
lawlike regularity and simplicity, as well as remarkable fine-tuning of its 
physical constants, all of which go unexplained by an impersonal “explana- 
tion.” 


The My-Argument-Doesn’t-Do-Enough Objection 


It was the aim of my argument to escape the closing of the gap problem 
that has infected past cosmological arguments, the unwarranted move 
from a conclusion that there exists a first mover (cause, etc.) to the claim 
that this being is God, that is, has all of the divine perfections. This 
unsurpassable chasm was papered over by St. Thomas’s off-hand remark 
that “et hoc dictmus Deum.” So as to avoid the intractable problem of clos- 
ing the gap, I chose to have the more modest conclusion that there neces- 
sarily exists a very powerful and intelligent being who is the cause of the 
cosmos in a, the actual world. But in avoiding the Scylla of the gap problem 
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I may have wrecked on the Charybdis of proving the existence of a being 
who falls far too short of the divine mark. 

One aspect of the problem concerns whether my “God” is powerful and 
intelligent enough to be a suitable object of worship and adoration. Given 
the incredible complexity and wonderfulness of the actual cosmos, I am 
not too worried about this problem, since any being who 1s capable of de- 
signing and causing this cosmos is sufficiently awesome in his power and 
intelligence to be a suitable object of worship and adoration by the working 
theist. That this “God” need not be either omnipotent or omniscient, no 
less essentially so, will worry the great medieval theists, who were after 
bigger game, but it should not render him unserviceable for the needs of 
ordinary believers. Furthermore, by having a finite God, it might make ita 
lot easier to construct plausible theodicies, such as were available to Plato 
in the Timaeus, but this 1s a direction that cannot be pursued here. 

The most serious problem, however, concerns the moral attributes of 
my “very powerful and intelligent necessary being that causes the exis- 
tence of the cosmos 1n the actual world.” This issue does not concern the 
existence of this being but rather whether it is a suitable object of worship, 
adoration, and obedience. If I cannot show that this being is at least a very 
good being, my argument may very well have created a Frankenstein. 

To begin with, my creator God is not claimed to be essentially omni- 
benevolent, which, I take it, is a virtue of my argument. In the first place, it 
saves God’s freedom, which was required to meet the taxicab objection. 
Most important, it results in God not being omnibenevolent in every 
world in which he exists. This is important for the reason given earlier, 
namely that since he exists in every world it would not be possible for 
there to bea morally unjustified evil in any world, assuming, of course that 
he also is essentially omnipotent and omniscient. But plainly it is possible 
for there to bea purely gratuitious evil. What matters to the working theist 
is not whether it is logically possible that God do what is morally wrong but 
whether he 1s capable of doing so in the actual world, in which capable is 
understood 1n terms of what a being has the capacity, knowledge, and op- 
portunity to do. God could be said to be incapable in the actual world of do- 
ing wrong in the sense that he could not get himself to do so, that he is 
above temptation, that we can place absolute confidence in him. What he 
does in other possible worlds is unimportant to the working theist. 

But this still leaves 1t open whether we have good reason to think that 
my “very powerful and intelligent necessary being that causes the exis- 
tence of the cosmos in the actual world, a,” is benevolent in the actual 
world. It is here that my argument becomes quite vulnerable. To meet this 
problem I'll have to marshal all of the extant theodicies for God’s permit- 
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ting all of the known evils of the world. My task 1s made easier because my 
God might be finite and thus possibly could use the excuse of Plato’s 
Demiurge. But this raises in turn the falsifiability problem. How finite is 
my God? I’ll have to leave it to those more skilled 1n apologetics to take up 
the cause here. The best that I think can be done 1s to argue that the actual 
cosmos 1s overall a good one in that it 1s better that it exist than that it not 
exist. And, if there is an infinite regress of worlds in respect to goodness, 
as seems reasonable, God cannot be faulted for not actualizing the best 
possible world. But after all 1s said and done, the unqualified goodness of 
my God in the actual world remains unproven and must ultimately be a 
matter of faith. 


The Objection to My Principle of Sufficient Reason 


My argument employed a strong version of the weak version of the 
principle of sufficient reason, namely, 


PSRys (p)(w)Lpe w>M(4q)(qge w and g explains p in w)] 


My anti-theistic opponent might have initially been willing to grant me 
this premise, but after 1t is seen what results from this acceptance it no 
longer will be granted. The opponent will now charge PSRy. with begging 
the question. It is clear that whatever theistic argument is given, once the 
antitheist realizes that 1t works, she will find some premise to reject as 
question-begging. 

The best that a theistic argument can accomplish is to make the 
antitheist pay a greater price for rejecting the argument, because she must 
reject some rather weak premise(s) and thereby run more risk of being 
wrong. What my argument accomplishes is that 1t manages to use weaker 
premises than does any other extant theistic argument and thereby runs 
less chance of having a false premise. It 1s because the antitheistic oppo- 
nent can always pick out one of my premises as being question-begging 
that I titled my paper “A new Argument for the existence of God: One that 
works, well, sort of.” What my argument does accomplish by its use of far 
weaker premises than other theistic arguments is that it makes available 
to the theist a less vulnerable justification for her belief than any other ex- 
tant theistic argument. 

But how much does my argument justify theistic belief? There is room 
here for widespread disagreement, but I believe that it goes quite some 
way, maybe even making it more likely than not that God exists. Although 
my argument justifies theistic belief, it does not make it rational for some- 
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one to believe in theism on its basis alone. The reason for this is that an es- 
sential requirement for it being rational to have a theistic belief is that the 
believer has had some experiential awareness of God or of God’s presence 
in the cosmos. She need not have had a direct, nonsensory perception of 
God, no less a mystical experience of at least partial union with God; but at 
least she must have had experiences in which she perceived worldly items 
as being God-caused. William James, and following him William Alston, 
have been quite right to stress the central role that religious experience 
plays in religious belief. By driving a wedge between Justification and ra- 
tionality, it is shown how it 1s possible for someone to accept my argument 
and yet be an atheist. Recall in this connection Bertrand Russell’s claim 
that at one time he accepted the ontological argument but still persisted in 
his agnosticism. If I am right, there is nothing absurd about this.“ 


Notes 


1 For more information on my EMIDS Foundation see Gale: 1996. 

2 Fora full account of the distinction between the positive and the negative and 
the status of nothingness, see Gale: 1976. 

3 Alexander Pruss, in his excellent article, “The Hume-Edwards Principle and 
the Cosmological Argument,’ forthcoming in the International Journal for the 
Philosophy of Religion, gives additional arguments for why explanation is not 
agglomerative. 

4 lam very indebted to Uwe Meixner for pointing out in the discussion of my pa- 
per a disastrous error in my argument and to Alvin Plantinga for immediately 
coming to my aid by showing a way to avoid it. 
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GERARD J. HUGHES 


TOWARDS A REHABILITATION OF 
AQUINAS’S “THIRD WAY” 


Aquinas’s “Third Way,” based on “the possible and the necessary,” is at 
least commonly if not universally considered to be the most fundamental 
at least of the first three ways. It is also widely thought to be less than sat- 
isfactory as a proof. While there certainly are obscurities and deficiencies 
in the proof as it stands, not all the criticisms commonly levelled against it 
are equally damaging. In this paper I shall argue that it might be possible to 
construct a modernized version of the proof which deserves more serious 
consideration than is usually given. 

In the first section of this paper, I shall offer some general thoughts on 
the notions of possibility and necessity, in the light both of what Aquinas 
says and of contemporary discussion. In the second section, I shall con- 
sider two sorts of objections to a proof for the existence of God based on 
what is necessary and what is possible; one set are quite general, deriving 
from considerations advanced by Hume and Kant; the others are related to 
particular problems with Aquinas’s proof as it stands. Finally, I shall survey 
the prospects for a remodelled version of the proof. 


I Necessity, Logic and Ontology 


Aquinas, like Aristotle before him, frequently seems to define what is 
possible in terms of non-contradiction. A typical text gives the definition of 
what is “absolutely possible” as follows: 


Something is possible because the predicate is not incompatible with (non 
repugnat) the subject (for instance, that Socrates is sitting down); and im- 
possible because there is such an incompatibility (for instance, that a man 
is an ass). (SJ, I, 25,3) 


In similar vein, Aquinas follows Aristotle in denying that it is possible 
to change the past, since to do so would involve a contradiction between, 
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say, Socrates was in Athens yesterday, and Socrates was not in Athens 
yesterday (cfr. I, 25,4). On the face of it, absolute possibility and impossi- 
bility would therefore be defined in terms of logic. Considerable caution, 
however, 1s needed in interpreting these and many other similar texts. As 
is well known, Aristotle easily moves between discussing words and dis- 
cussing the things to which those words are used to refer. Terms like 
“subject” and “predicate” can equally well be intended in a purely gram- 
matical sense, or in a sense which 1s at once grammatical and ontological. 
Subjects can be substances, and predicates properties of those sub- 
stances; and at least normally, Aristotle and Aquinas will have both senses 
in mind, since they hold that it is normally the case that our ways of speak- 
ing about the world match the way the world itself is. In just the same way, 
contradiction is normally taken as an index of absolute impossibility, and 
the absence of contradiction an index of what can be done. (I say “nor- 
mally,” since both are quite capable of distinguishing, for example, real 
from nominal essences. Goat-stag and chimaera are in this respect not like 
man or horse; and Aquinas explicitly points out that the predicates we ap- 
ply to God do not denote properties which God happens to have.) The ten- 
dency towards logicization of the notion of possibility, which can be traced 
back behind Aristotle to Plato and Parmenides, and is continued in con- 
temporary talk about possible worlds, is therefore liable to be misleading. 
Potentia (or dunamis in Aristotle) is just as central to the notion of possi- 
bility as 1s non-contradiction, and both possibility and necessity are, in Ar- 
istotle and in Aquinas, more commonly thought of in a causal than in a 
merely logical sense. It seems to me that Aquinas’s use of absolute, and de 
re in connection with possibility and necessity are in effect synonymous, 
and that both are at root causal notions linked to the powers of actual 
things. 

To my mind, both writers too easily assume that our language mirrors 
the structure of reality very closely, and so conclude that logical necessity 
and logical possibility are a safe guide to what is and is not causally possi- 
ble in an absolute sense. Our language, upon which logical possibility de- 
pends, reflects only a partial understanding of this world, and gives us lit- 
tle or no understanding of whether something radically different from this 
world is possible or not. Logical possibility, as Descartes rightly saw, is 
neither a sufficient nor a necessary condition of absolute possibility. So far 
as causal possibilities and necessities are concerned, at best we can use 
what understanding we take ourselves to have attained about the laws of 
the universe, and, with rather less confidence, extrapolate from there. 

Similar considerations apply to possible worlds. Plainly, to explain 
modal concepts 1n terms of possible worlds gets nowhere unless one goes 
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on to say what makes a possible world possible. Suppose, as is commonly 
accepted, that a world is possible if it can be described without contradic- 
tion. Consider then how one is to understand “Elizabeth could be a very 
good philosopher.” One could take this to mean that there 1s no contradic- 
tion involved between any true descriptions of a world in which Elizabeth 
is a philosopher. Now it might be argued that if it 1s true that Elizabeth is 
unintelligent and has no analytical abilities, and that “intelligent with ana- 
lytical abilities” is part of the definition of “philosopher,” then there is a 
contradiction involved in describing any world in which Elizabeth is a phi- 
losopher; so such a world is not a possible world, and hence Elizabeth can- 
not be a philosopher. But, of course, this account presupposes the notions 
of possessing potentialities, and of transworld identity, each of which will 
in turn have to be explicated by appeal to yet further possible worlds, in 
which Elizabeth might have developed her potential for an improved set of 
abilities. What seems to me implausible is the suggestion that one can, us- 
ing no stronger tool than non-contradiction, spell out (say, in terms of neu- 
ral structure or number of brain cells) what it is to have a potentiality: 
firstly, because the connection between potentialities and any such struc- 
tures is ascertainable only by empirical inquiry, and 1s not simply a concep- 
tual matter; and secondly, because even were we to establish a nomo- 
logical connection between some such features and the possession of 
some potentiality, we still should not confuse the evidence on the basis of 
which we can speak of the possession or lack of a potentiality with an ac- 
count of what such an potentiality is. 

Regular succession is a consequence of the fact that things possess 
causal powers by nature, not an account of what such causal powers are; 
and if one tries to supplement mere regular succession with the require- 
ment that causal laws must support counterfactuals, one 1s immediately 
involved in the circularity of yet another appeal to possible worlds in order 
to explain what it is for these counterfactuals to be true. Similar consider- 
ations apply to necessity. If it is true that John is of necessity rational, this 
does not simply mean that John is rational in all the logically possible 
worlds in which John exists at all; rather, the dependence is the other way 
round: a world in which John exists and is not rational is not a causally pos- 
sible world. Similarly with a necessary being. To say that a being exists of 
necessity 1s not to say that it exists in all (logically) possible worlds; it is to 
say that a world in which that being does not exist is not a causally possible 
world. 

What is possible or necessary depends on the causal powers of actually 
existing things. To talk about what is possible is to refer to those powers. 
This I take to be reasonably uncontroversial if one thinks only of such pow- 
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ers as the ability to learn German, or to combine with oxygen, or to builda 
house. More controversial is what I take to be Aquinas’s view, and per- 
haps also the view of Aristotle, that genuine species-terms also denote the 
powers of actual things. Thus, the difference between Horse and Chi- 
maera 1s (we assume) that the things in the universe (in this case pairs of 
horses, obviously enough) have the powers required to produce individual 
horses, but no thing or combination of things possess the powers required 
to produce a chimaera.' A similar account is to be given of the relationship 
between properties and property-instances. In general, for individuals or 
individual property-instances to exist is for the relevant powers to have 
been exercised. 


II “Necessary Being” 


The Third Way purports to establish the existence of a necessary be- 
ing. There are two lines of argument which seek to show that, irrespective 
of the details, any such proof can be shown to be impossible in principle. 
The first attacks the coherence of the very notion of a necessary being: 
and the second denies that there could be any epistemic basis for asserting 
that there exists a necessary being which is identical with God as tradi- 
tionally conceived. 

Both Hume and Kant offer the same criticism of the concept ofa neces- 
sary being: of any being one can deny that it exists without contradiction.” 
At least in the case of created beings, Aquinas completely agrees. Like 
Hume and Kant, he uses a logical argument, based on genus and difference 
which are the constituents of a definition, to explain what he takes to be a 
metaphysical point, about the contingency of created things. 


Existence is not part of the definition of any created thing, since it is nei- 
ther a genus nor a differentia; and hence the questions “Does it exist?” and 
‘What is it?” are different. Now, since whatever is not part of the essence 
can be called an accident, the “is” which corresponds to the question “Is 
there an X?” is an accident.? 


The agreement between Aquinas and Kant even includes a version of 
this argument as applied to the uncreated being of God. Compare the fol- 
lowing two texts: 


Even if the meaning of the word “God” were generally recognised to be 
“that than which nothing greater can be thought,” nothing thus defined 
would thereby be granted existence in the world of fact, but merely as 
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thought about. Unless one is given that something in fact exists than which 
nothing greater can be conceived — and this nobody denying the existence 
of God could grant — the conclusion that God in fact exists does not follow. 
(ST, I, 2, 1 ad 1) 


We must ask: is the proposition that this or that thing (which, whatever it 
may be, is allowed as possible) exists, an analytic or a synthetic proposi- 
tion? If it is analytic, the assertion of the existence of the thing adds noth- 
ing to the thought of the thing: but in that case either the thought, which is 
in us, is the thing itself, or we have presupposed an existence as belonging 
to the realm of the possible, and have then, on that pretext, inferred its ex- 
istence from its internal possibility — which is nothing but a miserable tau- 
tology. (Critique of Pure Reason, A597) 


These texts illustrate two points. The first is that all three writers, de- 
spite their differences on what can be learnt from experience, hold that 
any knowledge that something exists requires at least some basis in expe- 
rience. Aquinas, who is willing in the case of created things to draw onto- 
logical conclusions from what at least appear to be logical premisses, does 
not do so in the case of God. His grounds for the distinction are that, 
whereas we can, on the basis of experience, have grounds for believing 
that in the created case our definitions capture the reality of the things in 
question’, we cannot have any such grounds in the case of God, since we 
have no grasp of the essence of God, and any definition (Anselm’s being a 
case 1n point) is no more than a nominal definition, from which no ontologi- 
cal conclusions can be drawn. Hume and Kant, correctly seeing that mere 
relations between ideas can tell us nothing about the real world, deny that 
there is any inference which will establish that something exists; exis- 
tence is known only through experience. The second point to notice 1s that 
Aquinas and Kant alike rightly reject the Humean view that one can have 
no good grounds for claiming knowledge about necessity in things, and 
Kant perhaps does not deny that there exists a necessary being (A587). 
Nevertheless, Kant, in contrast to Aquinas, restricts all such knowl- 
edge-claims to the realm of things which are themselves objects of possi- 
ble experience. Kant’s reason is as follows: 


It by no means follows that the concept of a limited being which does not 
have the highest reality is for that reason incompatible with absolute ne- 
cessity. For although I do not find in this concept the unconditioned which 
is involved in the totality of conditions, we are not justified in concluding 
that its existence must for this reason be conditioned. (Critique of Pure 
Reason, A588) 
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Aquinas claims, by contrast, that a limited being must be contingent. 
The dispute between him and Kant depends, I think, on whether this con- 
tention can be defended. I return to this point in IV, below. 


III Aquinas’s Third Way: Obscurities and Inadequacies 


a) “Necessity” in the Third Way 


“Necessity” as it is used in the Third Way is, despite appearances, a 
causal concept. The intelligibility of this notion does not, it seems to me, 
depend upon whether “exists” is a predicate or not.° Aquinas distin- 
guishes two cases of necessity; something can “be per se necessary” or 
can “have the cause of its necessity from something else.” The second of 
these might sound like a contradiction in terms. Probably, though, his in- 
tention 1s to distinguish three types of thing: things which are in no sense 
necessary beings, such as animals which can be killed, and will in any case 
by nature die or, from the action of one or another cause, will cease to ex- 
ist; things like angels which by nature are immortal and cannot in the 
course of nature be caused to cease to exist, but which are nevertheless 
contingent in that by nature they depend upon an external cause; and any- 
thing which simpliciter cannot cease to exist.° 


b) “If everything need not be, at some time there was nothing” 


Besides the extra steps required to establish the existence of a being 
whose existence 1s necessary szmpliciter, the relatively simple structure of 
the third way is seriously disrupted by a relatively lengthy and on the face 
of it thoroughly implausible series of steps of which the sentence I have 
just cited is the first and most open to dispute. 

The assertion derives ultimately from a notoriously difficult text of Ar- 
istotle in his De Caelo, 1,12.’ The best interpretation seems to be that Aris- 
totle, while not holding that everything which 1s possible will at some time 
happen, nevertheless holds that every natural capacity will at some time 
be exercised. Aristotle’s argument depends on the possibility of time be- 
ing infinite. I suggest that, since Aquinas knew that whether the universe 
did or did not have a beginning was still a question to which there was no 
clear philosophical answer, he considered that any argument based on con- 
tingency must at least be conclusive no matter which answer is given to 
that question.® 
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If the Aristotelian principle to which he here appeals 1s not acceptable, 
as I think it probably is not, then at least any attempt to strengthen Aqui- 
nas’s proof should take seriously, as Aquinas tries to do, the possibility of 
the universe having had no beginning. Although 1n our own day the pre- 
dominant view seems to be that the universe did have a beginning, the al- 
ternative still has not been conclusively ruled out. 


c) “We discover in the world some things which can be and not be” 


This is a crucial premise of the entire argument. It seems to me to be 
ambiguous: it is false in the sense required for the proof as a whole; and the 
sense in which it is true does not support the conclusion Aquinas wishes 
to draw from it. Let me explain. 

It is evident in our experience that individual things come to be and 
cease to be, and hence that they are contingent in that very restricted 
sense. But the argument as a whole requires not simply this restricted 
sense of contingency, but a radical sense, in which it is causally possible 
that things can be annthilated. But we certainly have no experience of 
things being annihilated. Indeed, it is an axiom of contemporary physics 
that the amount of energy/matter in the universe remains constant. It fol- 
lows that the overall content of the universe exists of necessity, at least in 
the weaker of the two senses mentioned by Aquinas 1n his proof; and Aqui- 
nas’s experiential premise offers no evidence to show that it is not also 
necessary in the unqualified sense. To that extent, Kant’s objection still 
stands. Aquinas has given us no reason to suppose that the necessary be- 
ing might not be limited, indeed might not be identical with the universe as 
a whole. 


d) What is meant by a Proof? 


Aquinas, as is well known, believed that each of his proofs for the exis- 
tence of God was a demonstratio; that is to say, the premisses expressed de 
re necessary truths, and the conclusions were the logical consequence of 
those premisses. But he also makes it clear that in these proofs, the mid- 
dle term was no more than a nominal definition of “God,” since an Aristo- 
telian first principle in the strict sense, the definition of an essence, is not 
available to us in the case of God.’ As a result, even if the proofs work as 
advertised, several more arguments are required in order to justify the as- 
sertion that what we have established is the existence of something which 
can plausibly be identified with the God of Christian tradition. I take it that 
it is only in Question 3 of the Summa that these essential further steps are 
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outlined, to be worked out in more detail in the Questions 4-10. The later 
arguments can be assessed on their own merits. 

More problematic is the status Aquinas accords to the first principle re- 
quired by the third way itself. “Something which is not cannot begin to be 
unless through something which 1s”; or, as Rowe formulates it, “Every ex- 
isting thing has a reason for its existence either in the necessity of its own 
nature, or in the causal efficacy of some other being(s)” (Rowe: 1985, es- 
pecially 60-114). Call this the Principle of Ontological Sufficiency. I prefer 
this terminology to the more normal “principle of sufficient reason” since 
to speak of sufficient reason need say no more than that an explanation is 
required, without saying what type of explanation or reason it must be. 
The relevant type of explanation is not simply the kind of explanation to be 
found in the relationship of premises to conclusion in a syllogism; nor is it 
without qualification a causal explanation either, since, although the rela- 
tionship of all contingent beings to the necessary being is a causal relation- 
ship, a being which exists by necessity does not cause itself. On the other 
hand, to say that a being exists by necessity of its own nature does mean 
that it 1s causally impossible to bring about its non-existence. 

Aquinas takes this Principle of Ontological Sufficiency to have the sta- 
tus of the very general first principles which Aristotle says underlie the 
most general of the sciences. They have two characteristics, according to 
Aristotle: they express ade re necessity; and they are immediately evident 
to us (Posterior Analytics, 1,10, 76b23-24; see also I,11, 77a10-11). The im- 
plicit foundationalism in this claim is, of course, seen as problematic by 
many contemporary philosophers; and there are, of course, many who 
would reject the claim that we can justifiably speak of de re necessity over 
and above logical necessity. 


IV Towards a Reconstruction 


Whether anything like the Third Way can provide rational grounds for 
believing that there is God seems, therefore, to depend on defending the 
rationality of three key assertions: 


A. That we can justifiably speak of de re necessity. 

B. That we can rationally defend the use of such talk beyond the 
realm of experience. 

C. That there are rational grounds for denying that the universe ex- 
ists de ve necessarily. 
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A. The Rationality of Belief in de re Necessity 


That it is rational to believe in de re necessity would be accepted by 
both Aquinas and by Kant, as we have seen. The main opponents of this 
claim would be Hume and contemporary Humeans. In my view, this 
Humean position is highly implausible.” In its primitive form as given by 
Hume, necessity is never experienced, but projected, by a natural process 
of thought, onto the world as a result of the experience of regular succes- 
sion. In this version, Hume would be committed to the view that the regu- 
larities in the world are, for all we can know to the contrary, simply a mas- 
sive set of coincidences. In the alternative account which Hume gives, 
causal statements must support counterfactuals (see Treatise, I, i, 14, p. 
170, and contrast Enquiry, VII, 2, p. 76). But the two accounts are by no 
means equivalent. The second does indeed avoid the objection that the 
universe is massively coincidental; but 1t does so only by appeal to the 
truth of counterfactuals. If, as I have already argued above, this appeal is 
useless if counterfactuals are themselves explained by appeal to a merely 
logical notion of possible worlds, then at the very least Hume gives us no 
good grounds for denying that we should believe in de re necessity. 

More positively, one might appeal to the often invoked notion of an in- , 
ference to the best explanation. Unfortunately, this notion itself 1s unclear, 
since it requires that we set up some standard of what is to count as a good 
explanation which would enable us to rank some explanations as better 
than others. Some of the suggested criteria are relatively uncontroversial: 
good explanations have to be consistent, and have to fit with the observed 
data.!! Others, such as simplicity are far from easy to define; on one ac- 
count, the simplicity of an explanation depends upon whether the charac- 
teristics of the entities which the explanation postulates are themselves 
simple or complex; on a rather different account, simplicity depends on 
the number of such entities which are postulated. Despite these difficul- 
ties in saying what precisely constitutes an acceptable explanation, it 
seems to me that at least in the physical sciences the criterion for an ac- 
ceptable scientific explanation is just its success; by which I mean the abil- 
ity it confers upon us to predict and to control the world. If a successful 
theory assumes that the items in the world have sets of causal powers in 
terms of which they necessarily interact with one another, that assump- 
tion may for that reason be taken to be a rational one. This view 1s 
strengthened by the fact that, whatever controversies there may be within 
the physical sciences about the number and natures of the entities re- 
quired in providing a satisfactory explanation, none of these theories de- 
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nies that there are some such entities with determinate natures, and that 
their interactions are (for the most part) instances of necessitation.’” 


B. Cause and Necessity Beyond the Realm of Experience 


Kant’s reasons for rejecting any form of the cosmological argument 
(which he identifies with that version of it which argues to the existence of 
a necessary being, and hence with something close to the Third Way, 
though the name he cites in this connection is that of Leibniz) can hardly 
be said to be entirely clear. He expresses it as follows (Critique of Pure 
Reason, A604-06): 

1) If anything exists, an absolutely necessary being exists 

ii) I, at least, exist 

111) An absolutely necessary being exists (from 1) and 11)) 

iv) A necessary being must be determined completely through its 

own concept 

v) Only the ens realissimum is determined through its own concept 

v1) Hence the necessary being must be the ens realissimum. 

Kant seems content to identify the ens realissimum with the Supreme 
Being and hence with God (zbid., A586). What is not clear is exactly where 
in the argument Kant wishes to locate its crucial defect. 

Consider, to begin with, step 1v). What I think this obscure statement 
must be intended to mean 1s that the definition of “necessary being” (“its 
own concept’) must exhibit the grounds on which it is said to exist of ne- 
cessity.’’ This explains both why he believes v) to be true (since “really 
existing” 1s allegedly part of the concept of the most real being), and why 
he regards 1v) as false; for, so read, 1v) must invoke the Ontological Argu- 
ment. Not only is “exists” not a determination of the ens realissimum, it 
cannot be a determination of anything at all, since existence can always be 
denied without contradiction. So iv) is simply false after all. Kant develops 
this objection at such length as to give the impression that he regards it as 
the crucial difficulty with the whole argument (zbid., A596-602). Nothing 
in this objection, however, threatens in any way the derivation of iii) from 
1) and 11). To put the matter in Aquinas’s terms, how one is supposed to go 
from the conclusion that a necessary being exists to the claim that it is to 
be identified with God (how to get from i11) to vi), in other words) is cer- 
tainly not by invoking the Ontological Argument; what is required is a dis- 
cussion of simplicity. So if this 1s Kant’s central objection, it is a simple 
ignoratio elenchi. Conceptual necessity is simply not the issue at stake. 

So we should perhaps look again at 1). Does Kant accept i) or not? He 
says rather different things on this point. Compare and contrast: 
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But the cosmological proof uses this experience [that something exists] 
only for a single step in the argument, namely, to conclude the existence of 
a necessary being. What properties this being may have the empirical 
premise cannot tell us. Reason therefore abandons experience altogether, 
and endeavours to discover from mere concepts what properties an abso- 
lutely necessary being must have. (A 606). 


And: 


There 1s something very strange in the fact that once we assume some- 
thing to exist, we cannot avoid inferring that something exists necessarily. 
The cosmological argument rests on this quite natural (but not therefore 
certain) inference. On the other hand, if I take the concept of anything, no 
matter what, I find that the existence of that thing cannot be represented 
by meas absolutely necessary.... Consequently neither of these two princi- 
ples can be objective. They may, however, be regarded as subjective princi- 
ples of reason. (A615, 616) 


In the first of these texts, and in the second half of the second, Kant 
simply repeats the criticism that existence cannot be part of the definition 
of anything. In the second text, this is given as the reason why the natural 
tendency to believe step 1) of the cosmological argument cannot be taken 
as objectively true. If that is the only argument, it is a bad one, for the rea- 
sons I have already given. 

But Kant gives further reasons for rejecting Cosmological Argument."* 
At least some of these suggest that he is unhappy on the quite different 
ground that causal arguments cannot be based on the existence of the uni- 
verse as a whole, since to do so is to employ them beyond the realm of ex- 
perience, in which alone the concept of causal necessity has been shown to 
have an application. It is the transcendent use of causal argument which he 
objects to. Hence he really does not concede step i) of the cosmological ar- 
gument at all, if this is construed as showing the existence of a transcen- 
dent necessary being; and his reason is that we cannot represent to our- 
selves what such a being could be like without finding ourselves with 
irresolvable antinomies. 

As it stands, Kant’s position here would undermine much of what he 
originally wrote the Critique to defend — the legitimacy, despite Hume, of 
the claim to knowledge made by the natural sciences. For Kant’s definition 
of experience, like Hume’s, requires that objects of experience be objects 
presented to us in sensation. It is a central feature at least of contemporary 
science (and was not altogether absent from the natural sciences even in 
Kant’s day) that appeal 1s made to unobservable entities as part of the 
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causal explanation of the states of affairs and the events which we can ob- 
serve using our senses. It is, of course, possible to give an anti-realist ac- 
count of scientific procedures and postulates.” But perhaps it would be 
fair to say that at the very least no unanswerable case has been made out 
against what is the more natural realist reading of scientific statements; if 
anything it seems to me that the realists have on the whole made out their 
case rather more convincingly.!® On balance, there is no reason to accept 
Kant’s claim about the illegitimacy of any inference to unobservable enti- 
ties which lie beyond the boundaries of possible experience, taken as a 
general principle. 

Kant might appear to be on safer ground in the particular case where 
causal inferences are made from the universe as a whole to the existence 
of something which is beyond the universe. It might be argued that in such 
a case, the notion of “cause” can no longer be given the clear sense which 
it has when appeal is made to mundane causes, however unobservable 
these might often be. And it might further be argued that the fact that cau- 
sation is a feature of the relationship between things in the universe gives 
no grounds for assuming that it is a feature of the relationship between 
anything else and the universe as a whole. But these arguments are far 
from being conclusive. 

Firstly, it is far from clear what causation really 1s even 1n the ordinary 
mundane cases. Of course, we can give detailed causal laws, describing 
the patterns of interaction which hold between items in the universe; and 
we can, in so doing, say which features of these items (mass, electrical 
charge, chemical composition and so on) are central to those patterns. But 
none of these truths go any way at all to making it clear what it 1s to be 
causally interactive, as distinct from which things (or features of things) 
are involved in causal interactions. So, while it 1s indeed quite unclear 
what might be meant by saying that the universe exists in causal depend- 
ence upon a necessary being, this unclarity 1s at root no greater than the 
unclarity in ordinary mundane cases. The difference between the two is 
that we are quite unable, in the cosmic case, to state any causal laws, or to 
express with any clarity what it is about a Necessary Being that is involved 
in any such dependence. But that difference, though important and no 
doubt frustrating, is not a difference in principle, but a difference in our 
ability to obtain the relevant evidence.”’ 

Secondly, the Principle of Ontological Sufficiency, whereby things can- 
not just happen without any causal explanation at all, is rationally justified 
by its success, as I have already suggested. There is nothing in this princi- 
ple which suggests that it has only a restricted application. As Aristotle 
would have claimed, it is the kind of first principle which is not restricted 
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to any of the particular sciences, but applies quite generally. If it is once 
admitted that the universe “just happened,” it seems more rational to 
seek for some causal explanation of why it happened, and arbitrary to re- 
fuse even to entertain that question. The onus of proof is on those who 
wish to deny that it can sensibly be asked. Nor, to my mind, is it of any use, 
as 1S occasionally suggested, to say that just as we accept that quantum 
events just happen without any cause, so we can suppose that there 1s a 
perfectly good explanation available from within physics for the appear- 
ance of the universe without invoking any transcendent cause. There are 
two reasons why this will not do, I think. The first is that the laws of phys- 
ics hold good because they are descriptions of the way things are. Their 
truth is grounded in the nature of things as they are. If there 1s nothing, 
nothing at all, there is nothing of which those laws can be true. They there- 
fore cannot explain why there is something rather than nothing. More- 
over, as I have already indicated, even the indeterminate statistical laws of 
quantum physics still say that different regularities hold in the case of dif- 
ferent elements; so even quantum events are not in every respect ran- 
dom.'® 

Kant 1s of course right to say that, even when one has established that 
there exists a necessary being, that conclusion remains itself obscure. 
With a qualification to be introduced in the next section, we simply have no 
experience of something which it is causally impossible to annihilate. 
Moreover, even if we did, there is still some fair way to travel before it can 
be shown to be reasonable to identify such a being with God. But if the 
Principle of Ontological Sufficiency is itself a sound one, then, as Aquinas 
rightly points out, there are good grounds for believing that such a being 
exists, even if we have insufficient grasp of its nature to deploy in any form 
of clear explanation. As for the soundness of the principle itself: I conclude 
that the contention of Aristotle and Aquinas that some version of it not 
merely expresses a de re necessary fact about things, but is also obviously 
true is over-optimistic. Nevertheless, it still seems to me that it is rational 
to believe it, implausible to restrict its application only to the realm of what 
can be part of our sensible experience, and arbitrary to restrict its applica- 
tion solely to mundane things. 


C. Does the Universe Exist of Necessity? 


The remarks 1n the last paragraph do, I hope, hold good if it is once ad- 
mitted that the universe as a whole “just happened.” But perhaps it did 
not. Perhaps, instead, there are reasons for thinking that the Universe 
taken as a whole exists of necessity? As I indicated above, Aquinas did not 
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consider that there were any non-revealed grounds for saying either that 
the universe did, or that it did not, have a beginning. Much the same re- 
mains true in our own day. While I suppose that the Big Bang theory is 
held by the vast majority of scientists, even that theory might be compati- 
ble with a model of the universe which 1s continually going through a cycle 
of expansion and contraction, with no beginning or end to the cycle as a 
whole. So while, as Aquinas pointed out, it 1s easier to establish that there 
exists a necessary being if the universe as a whole did have a beginning, 
the philosopher needs to consider the alternative possibility as well. 

One reason sometimes advanced for saying that the universe as a 
whole exists of necessity is plausible, but insufficient. Any argument from 
“necessity and possibility” must understand the claim that something 
which exists does not exist of necessity to mean that that thing can be an- 
nihilated. The mere fact that Antonia came to be and will cease to be is 
clearly insufficient to establish that Antonia can be annihilated. On the 
contrary, the Law of the Conservation of Energy is one of the most funda- 
mental laws concerning the universe which we take ourselves to have es- 
tablished. And it would appear to state that no existing thing can possibly 
be annihilated; in which case the existence of the energy (or its equivalent 
in matter) in the universe is necessary. 

Had Aquinas been faced with this argument against the background of 
our current scientific knowledge, his answer might have been to suggest 
that matter/energy zs a necessary being, but that it has its necessity 
caused by a being which is absolutely necessary. Or, to put it in more con- 
temporary terms, if the matter/energy of the universe exists at all, then 
there is no causal power in the universe which can annihilate it. But that 
leaves open the question whether it nevertheless has this characteristic of 
itself, or is caused to have this characteristic by some transcendent cause? 
To that question there 1s, ex hypothesi, no scientific answer; and, as Kant 
would doubtless have pointed out, this question is mot the same as 
whether there exists a being which 1s necessary. Kant perhaps is willing to 
accept that something exists of necessity; what he objects to is what he 
takes to be the only way to identify this being with God, which would be by 
an illegitimate use of the Ontological Argument. 

And this, surely, 1s the nub of the argument. How can one justify distin- 
guishing between beings which are contingently necessary from any being 
whose necessity belongs to it per se? Aquinas’s arguments to support this 
are those he develops not within the Third Way itself, but in Question 3, on 
the divine simplicity. The key moves in this argument are those which ar- 
gue that a per se necessary being cannot be a member of any genus; and 
that its essence must be identical with its existence. Both of these argu- 
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ments depend on the same central premise, that “genus” and “essence” 
both denote potentialities, potentialities which may or may not be actual- 
ised. If they are actualised, then there must be some causal explanation 
why they are actualised. Two steps are therefore required. The first is to 
show that “genus” denotes a potentiality; and the second 1s to show that 
the universe belongs to a genus. 

So, how to establish that “genus” and “essence” denote potentialities 
in the required sense? If “genus” denotes a potentiality, then so must “es- 
sence,” since an essence is defined in terms of its genus. Genus-terms are 
universals, and denote kinds of things. Given Anristotle’s arguments 
against Plato’s understanding of forms, it seems to me reasonable to say 
that kinds of things do not exist; by which I mean that as such they have no 
causal powers.!? On the other hand, if we are to distinguish between such 
kinds as Mermaid and Centaur, on the one hand, and Horse, Man or (per- 
haps) Dodo on the other, we will have to say something about the de re pos- 
sibility of there existing individual horses or humans, or dodos, and the 1m- 
possibility of there existing mermaids or centaurs. The ground of that pos- 
sibility must surely consist in the powers possessed by actual things. Is it 
then not reasonable to conclude that at least some universal terms (those 
which do not denote merely fictitious kinds) denote real possibilities, and 
that those possibilities consist in the powers of actual things to produce in- 
dividual instances of things which belong to that genus? Hence, any indi- 
vidual thing, since it belongs to a genus, will be the causal outcome of the 
exercise of those powers. It will therefore not exist of necessity. Con- 
versely, anything which exists of necessity cannot belong to a genus.” 
Kretzmann is right to point out that a being which does not belong to any 
genus is not one which we can understand.”! And, though Aquinas does of- 
ten talk about God’s nature, or his essence, it seems to me altogether less 
misleading simply to deny that God has a nature or essence at all, since it 
is all too easy to take this to imply that God after all does exist a thing of a 
kind (even if of a unique kind). 

The other step of the argument requires us to ask whether the neces- 
sary being could perhaps be identified with the universe as a whole, on the 
ground that the energy/matter in the universe is indestructible. I suggest 
that that question can be answered if we see why it is that the universe as a 
whole belongs to a kind, has a particular kind of nature. I think that this fol- 
lows from the fact that the relationship between energy and matter is 
structured, and can be described by laws (such as that e = mc’). The fun- 
damental laws of physics describe a universe of a particular type; and 
physicists are prepared at least to speculate about alternative universes 
where these laws might be different. Of course, it must be admitted that, 
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as I have already argued, the mere fact that such speculations can be made 
coherently does not of itself show that such alternative universes are de- 
scriptions of anything which is causally possible. So, such descriptions 
may not denote real possibilities. One cannot therefore insist that the 
question “Why this universe rather than some other equally possible uni- 
verse?” must have an answer. Still, to the extent that this universe is a 
universe of a particular kind might in itself reasonably be thought to be ev- 
idence that it instantiates a real possibility, the ground of which must lie in 
the powers of a being which can cause it to exist. 


V Conclusion 


The Third Way, as Aquinas expresses it, is open to two major objec- 
tions. The first concerns the status of the Principle of Ontological Suffi- 
ciency, and the second is that it 1s hard to establish the radical contingency 
of the universe as a whole, as distinct from the relative contingency of indi- 
vidual items within it, if it cannot be assumed that the universe had a be- 
ginning. Regarding the first, the twin claims, that the Principle expresses a 
de re necessary truth, and that its truth 1s obvious, are open to dispute, and 
indeed have often been disputed. But I think there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that de ve necessity and possibility cannot merely be reduced 
to logical necessity and possibility; and that it 1s reasonable to believe that 
the Principle itself is true, because it is the best explanation of the success 
of our various attempts to understand the universe in which we live. 

The more speculative suggestions I have made, that the universe is an 
instance of a kind, and that kinds are real possibilities which need not be 
actual, are just that, speculative. Establishing them beyond reasonable 
doubt is far from easy, if it can be done at all. There may well be better 
ways of establishing them than I have been able to think of. But at least I 
hope to have shown the direction in which I think a defensible version of 
the Third Way might be found. 


Notes 


1 Toask whether the species Dodo still exists, then, just is to ask whether in the 
world there still exist the powers required to produce a dodo. That, I take it, is 
an empirical question, which presumably depends upon the resources of tech- 
nology and knowledge of the genetic structure of dodos. Neither Aristotle nor 
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Aquinas were in a position to ask whether species could cease to exist, or 
come to exist. 

Hume: “Nothing, that is directly conceivable, implies a contradiction. What- 
ever we conceive of as existent, we can also conceive as non-existent. There 
is no being, therefore, whose non-existence implies a contradiction. Conse- 
quently, there is no being, whose existence is demonstrable.” (Dialogues, IX.) 
Kant: “If, in an identical proposition, I reject the predicate while retaining the 
subject, contradiction results: and I therefore say that the former belongs nec- 
essarily to the latter. But if we reject the subject and predicate alike, there is no 
contradiction; for nothing is left to be contradicted.... The same holds true of 
the concept of a necessary being. If its existence is rejected, we reject the 
thing itself with all its predicates, and no question of contradiction can then 
arise.” (Critique of Pure Reason, A594-95.) 

Quodl., II, 3c. He goes on to say that the sense in which anything can be called 
a “being” refers to the essence of a thing and is divided by the ten categories; 
as Hume puts tt, “The idea of existence is the very same with the idea of what 
we conceive to be existent” (Treatise, I, ii, 6). Elsewhere (Quodl., XII,5), Aqui- 
nas makes it clear that he is using “accident” here in an extended sense. 
Implicit in this view is the claim, which we will need to examine much more 
carefully later, that the fact that existence is not part of the definition of any 
created thing establishes that such a thing must be contingent. 

There may be indirect connections, however. In any event the Russellian view 
of “exists” has been effectively challenged: see Alston: 1960; Gareth Evans: 
1982, chap. 10; Barry Miller: 1992, Appendix to chap. 4. 

This reading of “possible” as it occurs in the Third Way is contested by FE van 
Steenberghen: 1980, 187-205. 

On this passage, see Hintikka: 1979 and Waterlow: 1982. 

In Contra Genitules, 1,13, after outlining a series of Aristotelian arguments for 
the existence of God which take for granted the Aristotelian view that the uni- 
verse had no beginning in time, Aquinas replies to the complaint that Chris- 
tians know this assumption to be false. His reply is that if it is false, then the 
proof for the existence of God is all the more effective. I take the implication to 
be that it is still worth giving the more difficult alternative in detail. 

Indeed, it seems to me that he does not believe that we have a grasp of the es- 
sence of God even when the proofs have been successfully completed. Even if 
we can say, as he regularly does, that the essence of God is identical with God’s 
existence, we do not know what it is for God to exist in the way which would be 
required if the existence of God were to be in the full sense an explanation of 
why the universe is the way it is. Cfr. ST, I,2,2. 


10 The best extended critique known to me is R. Harré and E. H. Madden: 1975. 
11 Even these requirements are not wholly beyond dispute, though. Explana- 


tions may be acceptable even if they do not fit in with all observations; a com- 
plete fit 1s the ideal, but not always realised in practice. Moreover, “observa- 
tion” may itself not be a clear notion. 
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12 I say “for the most part” in order not to beg the question about the best ac- 
count to be given of quantum physics. Even here, though, even if individual 
events are not necessitated, it seems that there 1s some necessity involved 
even in statistical laws such as those which describe the half-lives of the differ- 
ent elements. 

13 This interpretation is in harmony with Kant’s use of “determination” in this 
section of the Critique; a determination is something which adds content to 
the conceptual content of which it is a determination. 

14 These features of the argument, Kant says, a “transcendental critique can eas- 
ily detect and destroy”: 

(1) The transcendental principle whereby from an effect we infer a cause. 
(2) The inference to a first cause. “The principles of the employment of rea- 
son do not justify this conclusion even within the world of experience, still less 
beyond this world in a realm into which this [infinite series of causes] can 
never be extended.” 

(3) “The removal of all the conditions without which no concept of necessity 
is possible is taken by reason to be a completion of the concept of the series, on 
the ground that we can then conceive nothing further.” 

(4) The confusion of the logical possibility of a concept of all reality united 
into one (without inner contradiction) and the transcendental possibility of 
such a reality. (Cfr. A610) | 

15 A good contemporary exponent of such views 1s B. van Fraasen:1980. 

16 See, for example, Ernan McMullin: 1984. 

17 Aquinas does say that it is the existence of God which explains the existence 
of created things, whereas other features of created things are explained by 
features of their this-wordly causes. I take it that he assumes (as I think Aris- 
totle also does) that causally explanatory statements are referentially opaque, 
whereas causal statements are in themselves referentially transparent. But in 
any case, we have so little grasp of what is involved in the existence of God 
that any attempt to use it as the basis of an explanation is bound to be at best 
only partially successful. 

18 Quite a separate matter is the fact that we cannot simultaneously determine 
the position and the momentum of sub-atomic particles. I am quite unsure 
what philosophical conclusion is to be drawn from this; is it that, independ- 
ently of our observational intervention, statements about the position and 
about the momentum of such particles are neither true nor false? Or is it that 
although they do both have truth-values independently of our observations, it 
is simply in principle impossible for us to discover both sets of truth-values in 
any given instance? 

19 Even Plato was willing to define existence in terms of the possession of causal 
powers, at Sophist, 247d8-e4, 248c4-5. Doubtless, Plato’s views on which 
things have causal powers would differ from mine; but that is not an argument 
against the acceptability of his account of what it is to exist. 

20 For another treatment of these issues, see Kretzmann: 1997, especially 
113-28. I am in considerable agreement with Kretzmann, though I would not 
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accept his view that the relation between the nature of God and the existence 
of God could be that of entailment; entailment seems to me a logical term. 

21 Ibid., 127-8. Kretzmann rightly criticises Christopher Hughes’s remark 
(Hughes, C.: 1989) that “nothing subsistent could be just existence; a merely 
existent substance is too thin to be possible,” precisely because Hughes as- 
sumes that we can properly grasp what it is to be an existent which does not 
belong to any kind. 
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ALVIN PLANTINGA 


WARRANTED CHRISTIAN BELIEF: 
THE AQUINAS/CALVIN MODEL’ 


Early in the book Warranted Chnistian Belief I propose a model accord- 
ing to which belief in God can have the three varieties of positive epi- 
stemic status: justification, rationality (in both its external and internal 
guises), and warrant. But what about specifically Christian belief, belief, 
not just in God, but in Trinity, incarnation, Christ’s resurrection, atone- 
ment, forgiveness of sins, salvation, regeneration, eternal life? How can 
we think of the full panoply of Christian belief as enjoying justification, ra- 
tionality in both its internal and external varieties, and warrant? How can 
we possibly think of these beliefs — some of which, as David Hume loved to 
point out, go entirely contrary to ordinary human experience — as reason- 
able or rational, let alone warranted, let alone having warrant sufficient for 
knowledge? The materials for an answer lie close at hand. Actually, the 
materials have lain close at hand for several centuries — certainly since the 
publication of Jonathan Edwards’ Religious Affections and John Calvin’s In- 
stitutes of the Christian Religion.’ As a matter of fact, they have lain close at 
hand for much longer than that: much of what Calvin says can be usefully 
seen as a development of remarks of Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventura. 
Indeed, these materials go much further back yet, all the way back to the 
New Testament, 1n particular the gospel of John and the epistles of Paul. 


I A Model for Warranted Christian Belief 


I shall develop those materials and propose a model — the Aquinas/Cal- 
vin model — for warranted Christian belief: a model in which full-blooded 
Christian belief in all its particularity is justified, rational and warranted. 
Someone might say, “Well maybe that’s possible, but only for benighted 
medievals or ignorant fundamentalists, or perhaps sheltered folks from 
the American midwest who have been isolated from mainstream cultural 
influences.” I shall argue that Christian belief can be justified, rational, and 
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warranted not just for ignorant fundamentalists but for informed and edu- 
cated 21st century Christians who are perfectly aware of all the artillery 
that has been rolled up against Christian belief since the Enlightenment. I 
shall argue that Christian belief can obviously be justified; I shall go on to 
argue that if it is true, then it is both rational and warranted for most of 
those who accept it. I shall therefore be refuting the widespread idea that 
Christian belief is lacking in positive epistemic status, even if it happens, 
somehow, to be true. If I am right, the atheologian can’t sensibly take the 
attitude, “I don’t know whether Christian belief is true or not (who could 
know a thing like that?), but I do know that it isn’t rational (or warranted, 
or justified).” For the sake of definiteness I shall be following one particu- 
lar traditional way of thinking about our knowledge of Christian truth. I be- 
lieve that this account or something similar is in fact rather close to the so- 
ber truth, but other models fitting other traditions can easily be con- 
structed. The central themes of this extended model are the Bible, the in- 
ternal testimony of the Holy Spirit, and faith. Ill begin with a quick 
overview of the essential elements of the extended model. 

According to the model, we human beings were created in the mage of 
God: we were created both with appropriate affections and with knowl- 
edge of God and his greatness and glory. Due to the greatest calamity to 
befall the human race, however, we fell into sin, a ruinous condition from 
which we require rescue and redemption. God proposed and instituted a 
plan of salvation: the life and atoning suffering and death of Jesus Christ, 
the incarnate second person of the Trinity. The result for us 1s the possibil- 
ity of salvation from sin and renewed relationship with God. 

But (and here we come to the specifically epistemological extension of 
the model) God needed a way in which to make known to us — us human 
beings of many times and places — the scheme of salvation he has gra- 
ciously made available. No doubt he could have done this in many different 
ways; in fact he chose to do so by way of a three-tiered cognitive process. 
First, he arranged for the production of Scripture, the Bible, a library of 
books or writings each of which has a human author, but each of which is 
also specially inspired by God in such a way that he himself is its principal 
author. Thus the whole library has a single principal author: God himself. 
In this library he proposes much for our belief and action, but it has a cen- 
tral theme and focus (and for this reason this collection of books is itself a 
book): the gospel, the stunning good news of the way of salvation God has 
graciously offered. Correlative with Scripture and necessary to its prop- 
erly serving its purpose is the second element of this three-tiered cogni- 
tive process: the presence and action of the Holy Spirit promised by Christ 
himself before his death and resurrection, and invoked and celebrated in 
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the epistles of the apostle Paul. By virtue of the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the hearts of those to whom faith is given, the ravages of sin (including the 
cognitive damage) are repaired, gradually or suddenly, to a greater extent 
or a lesser extent. Furthermore, by virtue of the activity of the Holy Spirit 
Christians come to grasp, believe, accept, endorse, and rejoice in the truth 
of the great things of the Gospel. It is thus by virtue of this activity that the 
Christian believes that “God was in Christ, reconciling the world to him- 
self, not counting men’s sins against them” (2 Cor. 5:19). 

The principal work of the Holy Spirit is the production (in the hearts of 
Christian believers) of the third element of the process, faith. Like the re- 
generation of which it is a part, faith is a gift; it is given to anyone who is 
willing to accept it. According to John Calvin, faith is “a firm and certain 
knowledge of God’s benevolence towards us, founded upon the truth of 
the freely given promise in Christ, both revealed to our minds and sealed 
upon our hearts through the Holy Spirit” Unstitutes III, 11, 7, p. 551). Faith 
therefore involves an explicitly cognitive element; it is, says Calvin, 
knowledge — knowledge of the availability of redemption and salvation 
through the person and work of Jesus Christ — and it is revealed to our 
minds. Faith is therefore belief; to have faith is to believe something or 
other. Of course there is more to faith than believing propositions; faith 
also involves the will: it is “sealed to our hearts.” By virtue of this sealing, 
the believer not only knows about the scheme of salvation God has pre- 
pared (according to the book of James [2:19] the devils also know about 
that, and they shudder); she is also heartily grateful to the Lord for it, and 
loves him on this account. But that is beyond the scope of this paper. 

To anticipate an objection: isn’t this model, so far, no more a wholly out- 
moded and discredited fundamentalism, that condition than which, accord- 
ing to most academics, none lesser can be conceived? I fully realize that 
the dreaded f-word will be trotted out to stigmatize any model of this kind. 
Before responding, however, we must first look into the ordinary aca- 
demic use of this term “fundamentalism.” Ordinarily, when this term is 
used, no definition of it is given. That is because (as widely used at pres- 
ent) it is a general term of abuse or disapprobation, rather like “son of a 
bitch” (more exactly, “sonofabitch,” or, for those who look to the American 
Old West as normative, “sunbitch”): if you called someone a sonofabitch, 
would you feel obliged first to define the term? But there is a bit more to 
the meaning of “fundamentalism” (in this widely current use): it isn’t sim- 
ply aterm of abuse. In addition to its emotive force, it does have some cog- 
nitive content, and ordinarily denotes relatively conservative theological 
views. That makes it more like “stupid sonofabitch” than “sonofabitch” 
simpliciter. But it isn’t exactly like that term either, because its cognitive 
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content can expand and contract on demand. Its content seems to depend 
upon who is using it: the term will have much broader application in the 
mouths of Richard Dawkins or Daniel Dennett than in the mouths of Jerry 
Falwell or Billy Graham. The explanation is that the term has a certain 
indexical element: its cognitive content is given by the phrase “consider- 
ably to the nght, theologically speaking, of me and my enlightened 
friends.” The full meaning of the term, therefore (in this use) can be given 
by something like “stupid sonofabitch whose theological opinions are con- 
siderably to the right of mine.” 

It is therefore hard to take seriously the charge that the views I’m sug- 
gesting are fundamentalist — more exactly, it is hard to take it seriously as a 
charge. For the alleged charge means only that these views are rather 
more conservative than those of the objector, together with the expres- 
sion of a certain distaste for the views or those who hold them. But how is 
that an objection to anything, and why should it warrant the contempt and 
contumely that goes with the term? 

Still, how does this model, with its excursion into theology, provide an 
answer to an epistemological question? How can it be a model for a way in 
which Christian belief has or could have justification, rationality, warrant? 
The answer is simplicity itself. These beliefs do not come to the Christian 
by way of memory, perception, reason, testimony or credulity, moral intu- 
ition, the sensus divinitatis, or any other of the cognitive faculties with 
which we human beings were originally created; they come instead by way 
of the work of the Holy Spirit, who convinces us of, causes us to believe 
these great truths of the gospel. These beliefs don’t come by way of the 
normal operation of our natural faculties; they are a supernatural gift. Still, 
the Christian who has received this gift of faith will of course be justified 
(in the basic sense of the term) in believing as he does; there will be noth- 
ing contrary to epistemic or other duty in so believing (and indeed, once he 
has accepted the gift, it may not be within his power to withhold belief). 

Given the model, however, the beliefs in question will typically (or at 
least often) have the other kinds of positive epistemic status we have been 
considering as well. First, they will be internally rational: they will be an 
appropriate doxastic response to what is given to the believer by way of 
her previous belief and current experience. That is, the believer’s re- 
sponse is such that a properly functioning person with the same current 
experience and antecedent beliefs could form the same or similar beliefs, 
without compromising proper function. But the beliefs in question will 
typically also have external rationality. There need be no cognitive mal- 
function downstream from experience, in the believer, but there need be 
none upstream either: all of her cognitive faculties can be functioning prop- 
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erly in the production of the experience generating the belief. Finally, on 
the model, these beliefs will also have warrant for the believer: they will 
be produced in her by a belief-producing process that is functioning prop- 
erly in an appropriate cognitive environment (the one for which they were 
designed) according to a design plan successfully aimed at the production 
of true beliefs.’ 


II Faith 


So much for the initial account of the model; I turn now to a more de- 
tailed development of some of its aspects, beginning with fazth. The first 
thing to note is that this term, like nearly any philosophically useful term, 
is used variously, in a number of different but analogically connected 
senses. According to Mark Twain, faith is “believing what you know ain’t 
true”; this only slightly exaggerates a common use of the term to denote a 
belief that lacks warrant, and indeed is unlikely with respect to what does 
have warrant for the believer. A mother who believes in the teeth of the 
evidence that her son is in fact still alive will be said to have faith that he is 
still alive. It is in connection with this use that one thinks of “a leap of 
faith,” which is rather like a leap in the dark. A second way the term is 
used is to denote a vague and generalized trust that has no specific object, 
a confidence that things will go night, a sort of Bultmannian sitting loose 
with respect to the future, trusting that one can deal with whatever hap- 
pens. To have faith in this sense 1s to “accept the universe,” as Lady Ladd 
Franklin was said to have claimed she did. 

In setting out the model, however, I am using the term in a different 
sense from any of those. My sense will be much closer to that which the 
Heidelberg Catechism (following John Calvin) ascribes to “true faith”: 


True faith is not only a knowledge and conviction that everything God re- 
veals in his word is true; it is also a deep-rooted assurance, created in me 
by the Holy Spirit through the gospel, that, out of sheer grace earned for us 
by Christ, not only others, but I too, have had my sins forgiven, have been 
made forever right with God, and have been granted salvation. (Q. 21.) 


We can think of this account as making more explicit the content of the 
definition of faith offered by Calvin in the Institutes (above, p. 127). The 
first thing to see 1s that faith, so taken, 1s acognitive activity. Itisn’t merely a 
cognitive activity; 1t also involves the will, both the affections and the ex- 
ecutive function. It is more than a cognitive activity, but it is also and at 
least a cognitive activity. It is a matter of believing (“knowledge,” Calvin 
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says) something or other. The Christian, on this account, doesn’t merely 
find her identity in the Christian story, or live in it or out of it; she believes 
it, taking the story to be the sober truth. 

Now what one believes are propositions. To have faith, therefore, is (at 
least) to believe some propositions. Which ones? Not, e.g., that the world 
is the sort of place in which human beings can flourish, or even or primar- 
ily that there is such a person as God. Indeed, on this model it isn’t really 
by faith that one knows that there is such a person as God. Faith is instead 
“A firm and certain knowledge of God’s benevolence towards us”: 1.€., a 
firm and certain knowledge that “not only others, but I too, have had my 
sins forgiven, have been made forever right with God, and have been 
granted salvation”; i.e., a firm and certain knowledge of God’s plan where- 
by we fallen humans can attain shalom, flourishing, well-being, happiness, 
felicity, salvation, all of which are essentially a matter of being rightly re- 
lated to God. So the propositional object of faith is the whole magnificent 
scheme of salvation God has arranged. To have faith is to know that and 
how God has made it possible for us human beings to escape the ravages of 
sin and be restored to a right relationship with him; it is therefore a knowl- 
edge of the main lines of the Christian gospel. The content of faith is ust 
the central teachings of the gospel. 

What is at issue in faith, furthermore, is not just knowing that there zs 
such a scheme (as we saw above, the devils believe that, and they shud- 
der), but also, and most importantly, that this scheme applies to and is 
available to me. So what I know, in faith, is the main lines of specifically 
Christian teaching — together, we might say, with its universal instan- 
tiation with respect to me. Christ died for my sins, thus making it possible 
for me to be reconciled with God. Faith is initially and fundamentally prac- 
tical; itis a knowledge of the good news and of its application to me, and of 
what I must do to receive the benefits it proclaims. Still, faith itself 1s a 
matter of belief rather than action, it is believing something rather than 
doing something. 


A. How does faith work? 


The principal answer 1s that faith is a work — the main work, according 
to Calvin — of the Holy Spirit; it is produced in us by the Holy Spirit. The 
suggestion that belief in the “great things of the gospel” Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ phrase) is a result of some special work of the Holy Spirit is often 
thought of as especially the teaching of such Calvinist thinkers as Edwards 
and John Calvin himself. It is indeed central to their teaching, and here the 
model follows them. But on this point as on so many others, Calvin, de- 
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spite his pugnacious noise about the pestilential papists and their colossal 
offenses, may be seen as following out and developing a line of thought al- 
ready to be found in Thomas Aquinas: “The believer,” says Aquinas, “has 
sufficient motive for believing, for he is moved by the authority of divine 
teaching confirmed by miracles and, what is more, by the inward instiga- 
tion of the divine invitation.”*® Here we have (embryonically, at any rate) 
the same trio of processes: there is belief, there is the divine teaching (as 
given in Scripture) which is the object of that belief, and there 1s also spe- 
cial divine activity in the production of the belief (“the inward instigation of 
the divine invitation’’). 

What is really involved ina believer’s coming to accept the great things 
of the gospel, therefore, are three things: Scripture (the divine teaching), 
the internal invitation or instigation of the Holy Spirit, and faith, the hu- 
man belief that results. What sort of phenomenology is involved in this 
epistemic process: what does it seem like from the inside? In the model, 
the beliefs constituting faith are typically taken as basic; that is, they are 
not accepted by way of argument from other propositions or on the eviden- 
tial basis of other propositions. Of course they could be accepted on the ba- 
sis of other propositions, and perhaps in some cases are. But in the model 
it goes differently. 

We read Scripture, or something presenting Scriptural teaching, or 
hear the gospel preached, or are told of it by parents, or encounter a Scrip- 
tural teaching as the conclusion of an argument (or conceivably even as an 
object of ridicule), or in some other way encounter a proclamation of the 
Word. What is said simply seems right; it seems compelling; one finds one- 
self saying, “Yes, that’s night, that’s the truth of the matter; this is indeed 
the word of the Lord.” I read, “God was in Christ, reconciling the world to 
himself”; I come to think: “Right; that’s true; God really was in Christ, 
reconciling the world to himself!” So faith may have the phenomenology 
that goes with suddenly seeing something to be true: “Right! Now I see 
that this is indeed true and what the Lord is teaching!” Or perhaps the con- 
viction arises slowly, and only after long and hard study, thought, discus- 
sion, prayer. Or perhaps it is a matter of a belief’s having been there all 
along (from childhood, perhaps), but now being transformed, renewed, in- 
tensified, made vivid and alive. This process can go on in a thousand ways; 
but in each case there is presentation or proposal of central Christian 
teaching, and by way of response, the phenomenon of being convinced, 
coming to see, forming of a conviction. There is the reading or hearing, 
and then there 1s the belief or conviction that what one reads or hears is 
true and a teaching of the Lord. 
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According to the model, this conviction comes by way of the activity of 
the Holy Spirit. Calvin speaks here of the internal “testimony” and (more 
often) “witness” of the Holy Spirit; Aquinas, of the divine “instigation” 
and “invitation.” On the model, there is both scripture and the divine activ- 
ity leading to human belief. God Himself (on the model) is the principal au- 
thor of scripture; and scripture is most importantly a message, a commu- 
nication from God to humankind: scripture is a word from the Lord. But 
then this is just a special case of the pervasive process of testimony, by 
which, as a matter of fact, we learn most of what we know. From this point 
of view Scripture is as much a matter of testimony as is a letter you receive 
from a friend. What is proposed for our belief in Scripture, therefore, just zs 
testimony — divine testimony. So the term “testimony” is appropriate 
here. On the other hand, there is also the special work of the Holy Spirit in 
getting us to believe, in enabling us to see the truth of what is proposed. 
Here Aquinas’ terms “invitation” and “instigation” are more appropriate. I 
shall therefore use the term “inward instigation of the Holy Spirit” to de- 
note this activity of the Holy Spirit. According to this model, therefore, 
faith is the belief in the great things of the gospel that results from the in- 
ternal instigation of the Holy Spirit. 


B. Faith and Positive Epistemic Status 


1. Justification 

I’m proposing this model as a model of Christian belief’s having the 
sorts of epistemic virtues or positive epistemic status with which we’ve 
been concerned: justification, rationality of both the internal and the ex- 
ternal variety, and warrant. Justification needn’t detain us for long. There 
should be little doubt that Christian belief can be and probably is (deon- 
tologically) justified, and justified even for one well acquainted with En- 
lightenment and post-modern demurrers on this account. If your beliefis a 
result of the internal instigation of the Holy Spirit, it may seem obviously 
true, even after reflection on the various sorts of objections that have been 
offered. Clearly one is then violating no intellectual obligations in accept- 
ing it. 

Of course some writers charge that if you have faith (as on the model) 
and think your belief comes from God, then you are arrogant (and hence 
unjustified). Among the more vivid is the theologian John Macquarrie: 


The Calvinist believes that he himself, as one of the elect, has been res- 
cued from this sea of error and that his mind has been enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit. However much he may insist that this is God’s doing and not 
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his own, his claim is nevertheless one of the most arrogant that has ever 
been made. It is this kind of thing that has rightly earned for theology the 
contempt of serious men.* 


One’s first impulse might be to retort by asking who or what Mac- 
quarrie credits with furnishing him with the truth, when he finds himself 
disagreeing with the bulk of mankind on religious matters (as of course he 
does): his own cognitive prowess and native sagacity? his own self- 
developed penetration and perspicacity? And 1s that attribution less arro- 
gant than to attribute enlightenment to the work of the Holy Spirit? 
Rather than pursue this unprofitable tu quoque, however, let’s think a bit 
more soberly about the charge. Suppose you believe that you have been fa- 
vored by the Lord in a way in which some others haven’t been: does it re- 
ally follow that you are arrogant? You recognize that in some respect you 
are better off than someone else: perhaps you have a happy marriage, or 
your children turn out well, or you are enjoying glowing good health while 
a good friend is succumbing to melanoma. And suppose you attribute at 
least part of the difference to God’s activity. Are you then automatically ar- 
rogant? Isn’t it rather that you would be arrogant if instead you thought the 
difference wasnt attributable to God but was instead a manifestation, say, 
of personal strength, or virtue, or wisdom on your part? Suppose you think 
you know something someone else doesn’t — perhaps Macquarrie thinks 
that he, as opposed to his Calvinist friends, knows that the Calvinist view 
of faith is mistaken. Is he thereby arrogant? [f not, 1s it that he fails to be ar- 
rogant because he does not attribute his good fortune to God? That 
doesn’t seem promising. 

But the fact is there isn’t any arrogance involved as such in recognizing 
that God has given you something he hasn’t (or hasn’t yet) given every- 
one. Human beings are indeed tempted to arrogance, and often succumb, 
but one isn’t arrogant just by virtue of recognizing that God has given you 
a good thing he hasn’t (yet, anyway) given everyone else. (You might be as 
puzzled as anyone else that it is you who are the recipient of the gift.) Arro- 
gance would be involved, no doubt, if you thought of this gift as your vight, 
so that God would be unjust if he didn’t give it to you. But you're not culpa- 
ble if you believe your faith 1s a gift of the Lord and note that not everyone 
has it. Indeed, the nght attitude here, far from a crestfallen admission that 
you have been arrogant in thus believing, is gratitude and thanksgiving for 
this wonderfully great gift. Hearing of Jesus Christ’s resurrection, the 
apostle Thomas declared that “Unless I see the nail marks in his hands and 
put my finger where the nails were, and put my hand into his side, I will not 
believe it” John 20:25). Later Jesus shows himself to Thomas, inviting 
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him to look at the nail marks, and put his hand into his side. Thomas then 
believes — upon which Jesus says to him, “Because you have seen me, you 
have believed; blessed are those who have not seen and yet have be- 
lieved” (John 20:29). No doubt there is more than one point here; but a 
central point, surely, is that those who have been given faith are indeed 
blessed. Their faith is a gift requiring joyful thanksgiving, not a moral lapse 
requiring shamefaced repentance. One who has faith, therefore, 1s (or may 
very well be) justified according to the model. And even apart from the 
model: how could you fail to be justified, within your epistemic rights, 1n 
believing what seems to you, after reflection and investigation, to be no 
more than the sober truth? 


2. Rationality 

Internal rationality has a dual aspect: on the one hand it requires proper 
function in the part of the cognitive system that lies “downstream from ex- 
perience” — that is, 1t requires a rational response to experience — and on 
the other it requires more generally that you have done your best or any- 
way well enough with respect to the formation of the belief in question. 
You have considered how it fits in with your other beliefs, have engaged in 
the requisite seeking for defeaters, have considered the objections that 
you have encountered, compared notes with the right people, and so on. 
But clearly, on the model (and even apart from the model) someone who 
accepts the Christian beliefs in question can easily meet these conditions. 
Suppose my experience 1s of the sort that goes with the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit, so that the great things of the gospel seem powerfully plausi- 
ble and compelling to me: then (given that I have no undefeated defeaters 
for these propositions) there will be nothing dysfunctional or contrary to 
proper function in accepting the beliefs in question. Indeed, given those 
experiences, it would be dysfunctional vot to form the beliefs in question. 
And suppose I carefully consider the objections people raise, consult with 
others, ask how the beliefs in question match the rest of my beliefs, and all 
the rest. Then clearly I will have done my part with respect to the forma- 
tion of these beliefs. On the testimonial model, therefore, Christian belief 
enjoys both justification and internal rationality. 


3. External Rationality and Warrant: Faith is Knowledge 

First, according to the model, in the typical case of faith, the believer 
enjoys external rationality as well as internal: that is, there is no cognitive 
dysfunction or glitch in the way in which experience, including doxastic 
experience, is produced in her. But what is especially striking to contem- 
porary ears about Calvin’s definition of faith (“a sure and certain knowl- 
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edge....”) is that on his account faith is a really special case of knowledge 
(compare also the account of true faith in the Heidelberg Catechism, 
above, p. 129). Faith is not to be contrasted with knowledge: faith (at least 
in paradigmatic instances) is knowledge, knowledge of a certain special 
kind. It is special in at least two ways. First, in its object: what is allegedly 
known is (if true) of stunning significance, certainly the most important 
thing a person could possibly know. But it is also unusual in the way in 
which that content is known; it is known by way of an extraordinary cogni- 
tive process or belief-producing mechanism. Christian belief is “revealed 
to our minds” by way of the Holy Spirit’s inducing, in us, belief in the cen- 
tral message of Scripture. The belief-producing process involved is dual, 
involving both the Scripture, of which God 1s the primary author, and the 
internal instigation of the Holy Spirit. Both involve the special activity of 
God. 

But if faith 1s such an extraordinary way of holding belief, why call it 
“knowledge” at all? What about it makes it a case of knowledge? Here we 
must look a bit more deeply into the model. The idea is that belief is in- 
duced in the believer by the activity of the Holy Spirit, when she encoun- 
ters central scriptural teaching. The whole process could be called “Scrip- 
ture/the internal instigation of the Holy Spirit/faith.” Since that is a bit un- 
wieldy, I will use the acronym ‘IIHS’ as a designation of the whole tripar- 
tite process, 1.e., the process whereby belief in the great things of the 
gospel results in the believer from the Holy Spirit’s getting her to see the 
truth of these scriptural teachings. And the first thing to see is that, on this 
model, ITHS is indeed a belief-producing process or activity, like perception 
or memory. It is a cognitive device, a means by which belief, and belief ona 
certain specific set of topics, 1s regularly produced in regular ways. In this 
it resembles memory, perception, reason, sympathy, induction and other 
more standard belief-producing processes. It differs from them in that it 
also involves the direct action of the Holy Spirit, so that the immediate 
cause of belief 1s not to be found just in her natural epistemic equipment. 
There 1s the special and supernatural activity of the Holy Spirit. Neverthe- 
less ITHS is a belief-producing process. Now what is required for knowl- 
edge is that a belief be produced by cognitive faculties or processes that are 
working properly, in an appropriate epistemic environment according to a 
design plan that is aimed at truth, and is furthermore successfully aimed at 
truth. But, according to the Aquinas/Calvin model, what one believes by 
faith (the beliefs that constitute faith) meets (or can meet) these four con- 
ditions. 

First, when these beliefs are accepted by faith and result from the inter- 
nal instigation of the Holy Spirit, they are produced by cognitive processes 
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working properly; they are not produced by way of some cognitive mal- 
function. ITHS, the process that produces them, is specifically designed by 
God himself to produce this very effect — just as vision, say, 1s designed by 
God to produce a certain kind of perceptual beliefs. When it does produce 
this effect, therefore, it is working properly; thus the beliefs in question 
satisfy the external rationality condition, which is also the first condition of 
warrant. Second, according to the model, the environment in which we 
find ourselves, including the cognitive contamination produced by sin, is 
precisely the cognitive environment for which this process is designed. 
Thirdly, the process 1s designed to produce true beliefs; and fourth, the be- 
liefs they produce — belief in the great things of the gospel — are in fact 
true; faith 1s a reliable belief-producing process, so that the process in 
question is successfully aimed at the production of true beliefs. 

So why say that faith constitutes knowledge? Because what one be- 
lieves by faith satisfies the conditions that are jointly sufficient and sever- 
ally necessary for warrant. If the degree of warrant (which, given the satis- 
faction of the above conditions, is determined by the firmness or strength 
of belief) is high enough, then the beliefs in question will constitute knowl- 
edge. 


C. Proper Basicality and the Role of Scripture 


According to the model, Christian belief in the typical case is not the 
conclusion of an argument (which is not to say arguments cannot play an 
important role in their acceptance), or accepted on the evidential basis of 
other beliefs, or accepted just because it constitutes a good explanation of 
phenomena of one kind or another. Some of these beliefs may indeed con- 
stitute excellent explanations of one or another phenomena (the Christian 
teaching of sin leaps to mind here), but they aren’t accepted because they 
provide such an explanation. Nor are they accepted as the conclusion of an 
argument from religious experience. According to the model, experience of 
a certain sort 1s intimately associated with the formation of warranted 
Christian belief, but the belief doesn’t get its warrant by way of an argu- 
ment from the experience. It isn’t that the believer notes that she or 
someone else has a certain sort of experience, and somehow concludes 
that Christian belief must be true. It is rather that (as in the case of percep- 
tion) the experience is the occasion for the formation of the beliefs in ques- 
tion, and plays a causal role in their genesis. 

In the typical case, therefore, Christian belief is immediate; it is formed 
in the basic way. It doesn’t proceed by way of an argument from, for exam- 
ple, the reliability of scripture or the church. As we have seen, further- 
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more, on the model, Christian belief is properly basic, where the propriety 
in question embraces all three of the epistemic virtues we are considering. 
This means that my Christian belief can have warrant, and warrant suffi- 
cient for knowledge, even if I don’t know of and cannot make a good histor- 
ical case for the reliability of the biblical writers or for what they teach. I 
don’t need a good historical case for the truth of the central teachings of 
the gospel in order to be warranted in accepting them. I needn’t be able to 
find a good argument, historical or otherwise, for the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, or for his being in fact the divine Son of God, or for the Christian 
claim that his suffering and death in fact constitutes an atoning sacrifice 
whereby we can be restored to the nght relationship with God. On the 
model, the warrant for Christian belief doesn’t require that I or anyone 
else have this kind of historical information; the warrant floats free of such 
questions. It doesn’t require to be validated or proved by some source of 
belief other than faith, such as historical investigation. Instead, Scripture 
(through the work of the Holy Spirit) carries its own evidence with it; as 
Calvin says, it is “self-authenticating”: 


Let this point therefore stand: that those whom the Holy Spirit has in- 
wardly taught truly rest upon Scripture, and that Scripture indeed is 
self-authenticated; hence it is not right to subject it to proof and reasoning. 
And the certainty that it deserves with us, it attains by the testimony of the 
Spirit.... [Scripture] seriously affects us only when it is sealed upon our 
hearts through the Spirit. 


“Therefore,” he says, 


illumined by his power, we believe neither by our own nor by anyone else’s 
judgment that Scripture is from God; but above human judgment we affirm 
with utter certainty that it has flowed to us from the very mouth of God by 
the ministry of men. We seek no proofs, no marks of genuineness upon 
which our judgment may lean; but we subject our judgment and wit to it as 
to a thing far beyond any guess work! ... Such, then, is a conviction that re- 
quires no reason; such, a knowledge with which the best reason agrees — in 
which the mind truly reposes more securely and constantly than in any 
reasons. I speak of nothing other than what each believer experiences 
within himself — though my words fall far beneath a just explanation of the 
matter. (80-81) 


But what is this “self-authentication”? Is Calvin (or the model) claim- 
ing that the truths of the gospel are self-evident in something like the tradi- 
tional sense in which 2+1=3 is said to be? Not at all. Self-evident proposi- 
tions are necessarily true and, at least in the cases of maximal self- 
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evidence, such that a properly functioning human being can’t so much as 
grasp them without seeing that they couldn’t be false. But the great things 
of the gospel are not necessarily true (they are a result of God’s free and 
gracious action), and it is entirely possible to grasp them without seeing 
that they are true (it is possible to understand them and reject them). So 
according to the model (and Calvin) these truths are not self-evident. The 
propositions Scripture 1s reliable or God 1s the author of the Bible are not 
self-evident; neither are such teachings as that God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world to himself, or that this reconciliation was accomplished by 
virtue of Christ’s atoning suffering and death. 

Nor does Calvin mean to say (nor is it any part of the model to assert) 
that Scripture is self-authenticating in the sense that it offers evidence for 
itself or Somehow proves itself to be accurate or reliable. Suppose a ques- 
tion is raised with respect to a given source of belief: is this source of belief 
really reliable? Suppose a question is raised with respect to a particular 
teaching of Scripture: is this particular teaching really true? Neither the 
source nor the particular teaching can, by itself, give an answer that (ratio- 
nally) allays that doubt. Analogy: suppose I read Hume in an unduly recep- 
tive frame of mind and become doubtful that my cognitive faculties are in 
fact reliable. I can’t rationally quell or quiet that doubt by offering myself 
an argument for their reliability. It is the reliability of those very faculties, 
that very source, that is at issue; and if I have a general doubt about their 
reliability, I should also have the same doubt about their reliability in this 
specific instance; I should have the same doubt about the premises of the 
argument I offer myself, and about my belief that the premises imply the 
conclusion. Similarly for Scripture. If I am doubtful about its reliability, I 
can’t sensibly quell or quiet that doubt by noting that, say, II Timothy 3:16 
says all scripture 1s God-breathed (even if I were convinced that what is 
taught here refers to just the books I take to be canonical). So ITHS isn’t 
self-authenticating in that sense either. Of course the fact that it isn’t 
self-authenticating in that sense is of little interest: nothing is (or could 
be). If per impossible, God himself, essentially, nay, necessarily omniscient 
as he 1s, came to entertain a general doubt about the reliability of his ways 
of knowing or forming beliefs, he couldn’t sensibly prove that they are in- 
deed reliable by using those ways of forming belief; he would have the 
very same doubt about that proposed use of those faculties or ways of 
forming belief to establish that they are indeed reliable. 

But then what could Calvin mean when he says that Scripture is 
self-authenticating? We can see what he means by noting a respect in 
which the gospel truths resemble self-evident propositions. According to 
the model, these truths, like self-evident truths, are indeed evident (do in- 
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deed have warrant); and, like self-evident truths, they have their evidence 
immediately, i.e., not by way of propositional evidence. They do not get 
their evidence or warrant by way of being believed on the evidential basis 
of other propositions. So from that point of view, these truths too could be 
said to be self-evident — in a different and analogically extended sense of 
that term. They are evident, but don’t get their evidence from other prop- 
ositions; they have their evidence in themselves (and not by way of infer- 
ence from other propositions).° In this same extended sense, perceptual 
and memory beliefs too are self-evident. They too are “evident in them- 
selves,” in that they don’t get their warrant (or evidence) by way of war- 
rant transfer from other propositions. To say that a proposition p 1s 
self-evident in this sense is just to say that p does indeed have warrant or 
evidence and does not get that warrant by way of warrant transfer, 1.e., by 
way of being believed on the basis of other propositions — in a word (or 
two), p is properly basic. 

What Calvin means, then, (and what the testimonial model endorses) is 
that we don’t require argument from, for example, historically established 
premises about the authorship and reliability of the bit of Scripture in 
question to the conclusion that the bit in question is in fact true; this whole 
process gets short-circuited by way of ITHS. ITHS is self-authenticating in 
the sense that for belief in its deliverances — the great things of the gospel 
— to be justified, rational and warranted, no historical evidence and argu- 
ment for the teaching in question, or for the veracity or reliability or divine 
character of scripture (or the part of scripture in which it is taught) 1s nec- 
essary. The process by which these beliefs have warrant for the believer 
swings free of those historical and other considerations; these beliefs have 
warrant in the basic way. If they are true (as of course they are on the 
model) and are believed with sufficient firmness, they constitute knowl- 
edge. 

But suppose someone does believe these things with a degree of firm- 
ness sufficient to constitute knowledge: isn’t this attitude, however it is 
caused, irrational, contrary to reason? Suppose I read the gospels and 
come to believe, e.g., that Jesus Christ is in fact the divine son of God and 
that by his passion, death and resurrection we human beings, fallen and se- 
riously flawed as we are, can be reconciled and have eternal life. Suppose | 
believe these things without any external evidence. Suppose, further, I 
consider but pay little attention to Scripture scholarship and give no 
thought to the identity or credentials of the real or alleged authors of these 
documents. I pay little or no attention to such questions as when they 
were composed or redacted, by whom or how many, whether the redactor 
was trying to make a theological point in editing as he did, and so on. Won’t 
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I be leaping to conclusions, forming belief too hastily? What am I really go- 
ing on, in such a case? Where is my basis, my ground, my evidence? If I 
have neither propositional evidence nor the sort of ground afforded per- 
ception by perceptual experience, am I not just taking a blind leap? Isn’t 
this leap of faith a leap in the dark? Am I not like someone whose house is 
on fire, and blindly jumps from his third story window, desperately hoping 
to catch hold of a branch of the tree he knows 1s somewhere outside the 
window? And isn’t that irresponsible and irrational? 

Not at all. Faith, according to the model, is far indeed from being a blind 
leap; it isn’t even remotely like a leap in the dark. Suppose you are de- 
scending a glacier at 12,000 feet on Mt. Rainier; there 1s a nasty whiteout 
and you can’t see more than 4 feet before you. It’s getting very late, the 
wind is rising and the temperature dropping,you are foolishly wearing only 
jeans and tee shirt, and you won’t survive unless you get down very soon. 
So you decide to try to leap the crevasse before you, even though you can’t 
see its other side and haven't the faintest idea how far it 1s across it. That's 
a leap in the dark. In the case of faith, however, things are wholly different. 
You might as well claim that a memory belief, or the belief that 3+1 = 41s 
a leap in the dark. What makes something a leap in the dark is that the 
leaper doesn’t know and has no firm beliefs about what there is out there 
in the dark — you might succeed in jumping the crevasse and triumphantly 
continue your descent, but for all you know you might instead plummet 
200 feet into the icy depths of the glacier. You don’t really believe that you 
can jump the crevasse (though you don’t disbelieve it either); you hope you 
can, and act on what you do believe, namely that if you don’t jump it, you 
don’t have a chance. 

But the case of faith, this sure and certain knowledge, 1s very different. 
For the person with faith (at least in the paradigmatic instances) the great 
things of the gospel seem clearly true, obvious, compelling. She finds her- 
self convinced — just as she does in the case of clear memory beliefs or her 
belief in elementary truths of arithmetic.® Phenomenologically, therefore, 
from the inside, there is no similarity at all to a leap in the dark. Nor, of 
course, is there (on the model) any similarity from the outside. This is no 
leap in the dark, not merely because the person with faith is wholly con- 
vinced, but also because as a matter of fact the belief in question meets the 
conditions for rationality and warrant. 

According to Hebrews 11, “Now faith is the substance (bm60taot¢) of 
things hoped for and the evidence (€Aeyyxoc) of things not seen” (King 
James translation). The key words are translated variously; for example, 
the more recent Revised Standard Version has “faith is the assurance of 
things hoped for, the conviction of things not seen” (my emphasis). Per- 
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haps the former way is the better translation: at any event it is the richer. 
For faith, according to Christian doctrine, is many things. It is the means 
or vehicle of salvation (“for it is by grace you have been saved, through 
faith,” Eph. 1:8). It is also that by which we are justified, as well as that by 
means of which we are regenerated, becoming new creatures in Christ. 
And it 1s also the foundation (that which “stands under”) Christian hope. 

But faith 1s also “the evidence of things not seen.” By faith — the whole 
process, involving the internal instigation of the Holy Spirit — something 
becomes evident — 1.e., acquires warrant, has what it takes to be knowl- 
edge. And what thus becomes evident or warranted is indeed not seen. 
This doesn’t mean that it is indistinct, blurred, uncertain, or a matter of 
guesswork; what it means 1s that the belief in question isn’t made evident 
by way of the workings of the ordinary cognitive faculties, with which we 
were originally created. (The author refers — by way of synecdoche — to 
these faculties as vision.) Return to the account of Thomas’s skepticism 
(above, p. 133f.): Thomas would not believe until he saw the nail holes, put 
his finger where the nails were, thrust his hand into Christ’s side. Jesus 
then says to him, “Because you have seen me, you have believed; blessed 
are those who have not seen and yet have believed” (John 20:29). From the 
present point of view, this is neither a general counsel commending credu- 
lity nor a rebuke addressed to such embryonic empiricists as Thomas. It is 
instead the observation that those who have faith, have a source of know]l- 
edge that transcends our ordinary perceptual faculties and cognitive pro- 
cesses, a source of knowledge that is a divine gift; hence they are indeed 
blessed. 

To recount the essential features of the model then: the internal insti- 
gation of the Holy Spirit working in concord with God’s teaching in Scrip- 
ture 1s a cognitive process or belief-producing mechanism that produces in 
us the beliefs constituting faith. These beliefs, of course, will seem to the 
believer to be true: that is part of what it is for them to be beliefs. Second, 
according to the model, these beliefs have or can have at least the follow- 
ing three virtues. First, they are justified; second, they are rational, both 
internally and externally, in that there is no cognitive malfunction or glitch 
or dysfunction involved in their production. And third the beliefs in ques- 
tion will have warrant: they will be produced by cognitive processes func- 
tioning properly in an appropriate environment according to a design plan 
successfully aimed at the production of true belief. To be sure, the process 
in question is not like the ordinary belief-producing mechanisms we have 
just by virtue of creation; 1t will be by a special work of the Holy Spirit. 
Hume speaks sarcastically about Christian belief: 
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Upon the whole, we may conclude that the Christian Religion not only was 
at first attended with miracles, but even at this day cannot be believed by 
any reasonable person without one.... Whoever 1s moved by Faith to assent 
to it, is conscious of a continued miracle in his own person, which subverts 
all the principles of his understanding, and gives him a determination to 
believe what is most contrary to custom and experience.’ 


According to the testimonial model, Hume (Sarcasm aside) is partly 
right: belief in the main lines of the gospel is produced in Christians by a 
special work of the Holy Spirit, not by the belief-producing faculties and 
processes with which we were originally created. Further, some of what 
Christians believe — e.g., that a human being was dead and then arose from 
the dead —zs as Hume says, contrary to custom and experience: it seldom 
happens. Of course it doesn’t follow, contrary to Hume’s implicit sugges- 
tion, that there is anything irrational or contrary to reason about believing 
it, given the internal instigation of the Holy Spirit. 

What I claim for this model is that there aren’t any successful philo- 
sophical objections to it; so far as philosophical considerations go, given 
the truth of Christian belief, this model, or something very much like it, 
could be the sober truth. Of course there may be philosophical objections 
to the truth of Christian belief itself. But the point here is that if Christian 
belief is true, then it could very well have warrant in the way proposed 
here. If (as I claim) the fact is there are no good philosophical objections to 
the model, given the truth of Christian belief, then any successful objec- 
tion to the model will also have to be a successful objection to the truth of 
Christian belief. 

In fact we can take the matter a step further: if Christian belief is true, 
then very likely it does have warrant — if not in the way proposed in the ex- 
tended A/C model, then in some other similar way. For if it is true, then in- 
deed there is such a person as God, who has created us 1n his image; we 
have fallen into sin and require salvation; and the means to such restoral 
and renewal have been provided in the incarnation, suffering, death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, the second person of the trinity. Further- 
more, the paradigmatic way of appropriating this restoral 1s by way of faith, 
which of course involves belief in these things, 1.e., belief in the great 
things of the gospel. If so, however, God would of course intend that we be 
able to be aware of these truths. And if that is so, the natural thing to think 
is that the cognitive processes that do indeed produce belief in the central 
elements of the Christian faith, are aimed by their designer at producing 
that belief. But then these beliefs will be produced by cognitive processes 
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functioning properly according to a design plan successfully aimed at 
truth: they will therefore have warrant. 
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CHRISTIAN BELIEF AND PLATONIC RATIONALITY 


Plato may plausibly be said to have held the following epistemological 
thesis: one’s beliefs are not rational unless one is able successfully to de- 
fend them against any rational criticism that may be brought against them. 
Let us call this the Platonic Principle and the conception of rationality it 
embodies the Platonic conception. I will examine what are in effect ap- 
peals to the Platonic Principle that have been made by certain critics of 
Christian belief. Various Christian beliefs are attacked, and with some fre- 
quency, by experts in various highly technical fields — like cosmology, evo- 
lutionary biology, and Old Testament history. (For example, a group of re- 
spected experts on Old Testament history has recently proclaimed that 
King David has no more historical reality than King Arthur — and, of 
course, they do not merely assert this thesis; they offer detailed argu- 
ments in its support.) Each of these attacks takes the form of a highly tech- 
nical scientific or historical argument, and each of these arguments has 
this feature: only a very few people — those with the appropriate highly 
specialized scientific or historical training — are 1n a position to evaluate it. 
I will examine the following question: How should the Christian who en- 
counters these arguments respond to them when he or she lacks the sci- 
entific or scholarly competence to evaluate them? I will make the abstract 
point that the Christian’s inability to evaluate such arguments argues 
against the rationality of Christian belief only on a Platonic conception of 
rationality. I will further argue that — all questions of religion aside — a con- 
sistent adherence to the Platonic conception of rationality is inconsistent 
with the demands of ordinary human life. I will finally turn from these ab- 
stract points to an examination of certain “highly technical” arguments 
against various Christian beliefs, arguments that I have some understand- 
ing of but lack the technical training to evaluate, and show by example how 
I think the Christian who encounters such arguments should respond to 
them. 
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At any given moment, we find ourselves with a variety of beliefs: that 
the sun is shining, that Oswald acted alone, that a fair coin that has been 
tossed and has landed “heads” ten times 1n a row 1s almost certain to land 
“tails” next time, that Freud uncovered the infantile roots of neurotic be- 
havior in adults.... Some of these beliefs are in some sense “better” than 
others: better in a way that relates to, as one might say, their grounding — 
rather than to the contributions they make to the psychological equilib- 
rium of the individual, the stability of society, the elimination of repressive 
institutions, or to the production of great art. The “grounding” of a per- 
son’s beliefs in the sense in which I use the term is much more intimately 
related to the truth-values of these beliefs than are the benign psychologi- 
cal or social effects of that person’s holding them. The nature of the 
“grounding” of one’s belief is what the intellectually hostile, the skeptical, 
and the merely curious are asking for, each in their own way, when they 
say to someone who has expressed a belief, “How can you possibly think 
that?,” or “Could be. I don’t know. What makes you think so?” or “Gee, I 
never heard that! How did they find that out?” And these questions pre- 
suppose the concept of truth. 

Some of our beliefs, I should say, are well-grounded. They are grounded 
in the way a belief should be. Their grounding is of the right sort. It is diffi- 
cult to define or explain the idea of well-groundedness, although it is easy 
enough to give examples of beliefs that are well-grounded and beliefs that 
are not. My belief that Iam now wearing shoes, my belief that Mars has 
two moons, and my belief that Nietzsche was born in the nineteenth cen- 
tury are certainly well-grounded. My belief that there is no life on Mars, 
my belief that time-travel is impossible, and my belief that I have free will 
are, I think, probably well-grounded. (I do have these beliefs; I am of the 
opinion, but I am not certain that, they are well-grounded.) If anyone be- 
lieves that a fair coin that has been tossed and has landed “heads” ten 
times in a row is almost certain to land “tails” next time, that person’s be- 
lief 1s not well-grounded. If anyone believes that Freud uncovered the in- 
fantile roots of neurotic behavior in adults, then, im my opinion, that per- 
son’s belief is not well-grounded. 

If I cannot give a definition or explanation of what it is for a belief to be 
well-grounded, I can at least state what I believe to be a necessary condi- 
tion for well-groundedness. Suppose a person holds a certain belief. Sup- 
pose that person states that belief and is asked questions like those I men- 
tioned above: “How can you possibly think that?” or “What makes you 
think so?” or “How did people find that out?” (These questions no doubt 
differ importantly in meaning, but I think that anything that was a good an- 
swer to one would be a good answer to either of the others — at least in 
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cases 1n which both questions were appropriate to the assertion of the be- 
lief: If I say, “My parents were married in 1939,” it might well be appropri- 
ate to say, “How do you know that?”; it would not be appropriate to say, 
“How did people find that out?”) A person’s belief is well-grounded only if 
there is an answer to such questions, only if there exists a proposition 
such that if the person produced that proposition in response to such a 
question, that proposition would be a satisfactory answer to that question. 
(But I do not say that a person’s belief is well-grounded only if that person 
is able to produce a proposition satisfying this description on demand or 
knows of one of them or is in a position to come to know one of them or is 
intellectually capable of grasping any of them. Whether one or more of 
these further “only ifs” hold is a matter I have not pronounced on.) 

Sometimes there are cases in which — or so I should say — one’s belief is 
well-grounded but it is not at all easy for one to answer the question, “Why 
do you believe that?” or “How do you know that?” I believe, for example, 
that Mars has two moons, but if you asked me why I thought that Mars had 
two moons or how I knew that Mars had two moons, | could give at best a 
very vague answer. (Something like, “Well, I’ve often heard or read that 
Mars had two moons — although I can’t now remember any particular occa- 
sion on which I did — and I’m sure I’ve never heard anything that contra- 
dicted it, and I’m sure that it’s been said so often that if it weren’t true the 
experts would frequently go on record as denying it and that I’d remember 
some of these denials.) A planetary astronomer, however, could give a 
very different sort of answer to this question — an answer that consisted in 
a presentation of astronomical rather than social facts and reasoning. And 
it seems clear that if my belief that Mars has two moons is well-grounded, 
this can only be because the astronomer’s answer to this question is cor- 
rect and in every other way satisfactory: 1f astronomers do not have an ad- 
equate “astronomical” grounding for their belief that Mars has two moons, 
then I do not have an adequate “social” grounding for my belief that Mars 
has two moons. 

Let me risk anachronism and say something about Plato. Although he 
does not — at least not very frequently — use any single term or phrase that 
corresponds to my term “well-grounded,” he might be said to hold that 
only someone who could give what I have called an “astronomical” answer 
to the question “Why do you think that Mars has two moons?” has a well- 
grounded belief that Mars has two moons. If, by some magic, the Platonic 
Socrates could be made flesh and taught the peculiar dialect of English that 
I speak — peculiar 1n that it contains terms like “well-grounded” and other 
philosophical terms of art — I find it hard to believe that he could be con- 
vinced that my belief that the area of the square on the hypotenuse of a 
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right triangle is equal to the sums of the areas of the squares on the other 
two sides is well-grounded. For if I asserted this proposition, and he asked 
me why I accepted it, the only answer I could give (I am sorry to say) 
would be of the “social” type of which I provided an illustration a moment 
ago; I could not give the kind of answer a geometer could give. 

But it seems to me that it is just wrong to say that my acceptance of the 
Pythagorean Theorem is not well-grounded. Whatever the Platonic Socra- 
tes would say, my acceptance of the Pythagorean Theorem 1s well-groun- 
ded, and so are a vast number of my beliefs that do not have the kind of 
grounding that an expert in their subject-matter could provide: my belief 
that Mars has two moons, my belief that Tokyo 1s the capital of Japan, my 
belief that table salt is a chemical compound of sodium and chlorine.... My 
imaginary Socrates might reply to my protest that if I am night in thinking 
that the beliefs I have mentioned are well-grounded, what I am night about 
is of little interest to the true lover of wisdom. Wisdom is knowledge, and 
these beliefs of mine are not instances of knowledge but of opinion; I am 
claiming (he would say) to have some opinions that are better-grounded 
than certain other opinions, but they are for all that only opinions. Just as 
one reflection in a pool may be less distorted than another, one opinion 
may be better-grounded than another, but the least distorted reflection 1s 
still a mere reflection and the best-grounded opinion is still a mere opin- 
ion. If Socrates did so reply, it might appear that our difference was not one 
of substance. An observer might say, “Well, van Inwagen is interested in 
the distinction between good and bad opinions, and Socrates 1s not; Socra- 
tes is interested in the distinction between knowledge and opinion. 
They’re really just talking about two different things.” I doubt, however, 
whether Socrates would be happy with the suggestion that there are good 
and bad opinions; I think he would say that this was like saying that there 
are real and unreal reflections. But I will not pursue this question. I will, 
rather, say more about my view of well-groundedness. 

My view is not simply that there are good and bad opinions. Earlier, I 
said, “Some of our beliefs, I should say, are well-grounded. They are 
grounded 1n the way a belief should be. Their grounding is of the right 
sort.” I said that I could not explain in any useful way what I meant by this. 
I can, however, say something about its consequences: A well-grounded 
belief has this feature: it 1s a belief on which it may be morally permissible 
to act, even when a great deal is at stake. I say “may be” rather than “1s” 
because the relation between well-groundedness and the morality of ac- 
tion is very complicated, and I am not sure anyone has given a good ac- 
count of it. Suppose, for example, that I believe that Freudian psychology 
is a pseudo-science and, in consequence, is usually harmful to the patient 
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who undergoes therapy that is based on its alleged discoveries. And sup- 
pose this belief of mine is well-grounded. But suppose [am unduly modest 
and do not regard this belief of mine as well-grounded. Or suppose I am not 
modest and do regard the belief as well-grounded, but do not regard this 
second-order belief (that is, my belief in the well-groundedness of my be- 
lief that Freudian psychology is a pseudo-science) as itself well-grounded. 
(This second case is complicated; here is a first-person expression of what 
the case represents me as believing: “I think that Freudian psychology is a 
pseudo-science, and it is my opinion that this belief 1s well-grounded; but 
I’m not sure whether this opinion is right; I think I’ve investigated the 
matter with sufficient care, but maybe I should have looked at more evi- 
dence or thought about it more carefully.”’) In either case, it’s far from 
clear whether my having a well-grounded belief that Freudian psychology 
is a pseudo-science justifies me in, say, undertaking to have Freudian psy- 
chotherapy banned. It is far from clear whether my well-grounded belief is 
a sufficient moral basis for setting out to oppose Freudian therapy. And it 
is, perhaps, sometimes morally permissible for one to act on an opinion 
that is not well-grounded — say, in an emergency. 

Having said this, I nevertheless record my conviction that many of my 
well-grounded beliefs are a sufficient moral basis for undertaking a course 
of action that can be expected to have bad consequences if those beliefs 
turn out to be false. And — here is the important point — among these well- 
grounded beliefs are many that fall in areas in which some people have ex- 
pert knowledge and I do not. I should be, at least in certain circumstances, 
justified in betting a large sum of money, money needed by those who de- 
pend on me, that Mars has two moons. This is an artificial case, of course; 
one can always turn a case in which a belief has no practical consequences 
into one in which it does by imagining a bet (with serious stakes) about 
whether that belief is correct. But non-artificial cases abound. Consider, 
for example, the following beliefs: 


— that the drug atenolol effectively lowers high blood-pressure and has 
no serious side-effects. 

— that travel by air is much safer than travel by car. 

— that bank deposits are insured by the government. 

— that the votes cast in elections (in many countries, anyway) are gen- 
erally counted fairly and accurately. 

— that the news items in the New York Times or the Times of London or 
the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung are not wholesale fabrications (like 
the ones Winston Smith was employed to produce in 1984). 
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I myself hold these beliefs and many, many others like them — like them 
in the following respects. First, these beliefs are not of purely theoretical 
interest to me. My actions depend on these beliefs, and I would act in quite 
different ways about serious matters if I changed my mind about any of 
them. Secondly, there are people who are far better positioned, epi- 
stemically speaking, with respect to the content of these beliefs than Iam. 
Thirdly, the only answer I could give if I were asked with respect to any of 
them, “Why do you believe that?” or “How do you know that?” would be of 
the “social” sort. (The “epistemically better positioned” people I alluded 
to — doctors, statisticians, members of congressional banking committees, 
commissioners of elections, newspaper reporters — could give other sorts 
of answers to these questions than I, answers that were not merely “so- 
cial” but, so to speak, much more intimately connected with the relevant 
facts than mine.) 

I would maintain that there is nothing wrong per se with my holding and 
acting on beliefs of this sort. Beliefs of this sort can be well-grounded in a 
way that makes it morally permissible to act on them. It would be nice if I 
had some sort of argument for this conclusion, but I don’t — not really. I can 
only point out that if this conclusion is wrong, it is at any rate a wrong con- 
clusion that we all share. And it is no accident that we all share it. It is im- 
possible to imagine a stable, viable human community in which any signifi- 
cant number of people dissent from this belief. Or it is possible to imagine 
such a community only in the sense that it is possible to imagine a commu- 
nity of people who go all the way and become Pyrrhonian skeptics. We 
might imagine a community of people who one day decided to believe only 
what they could know in a sense that would satisfy Plato. (Plato’s ideal 
community, we remember, was not quite of that sort; it was, however, 
ruled by people who believed only what they properly knew.) But if the 
members of this community were serious in their Platonic rationalism, the 
community would not last very long. Of course they might not be serious: 
they might say things like this: “I don’t believe that the operation all the 
doctors recommend would do me any good; only a trained physician or 
surgeon should have that belief; but as a practical matter I will act as if the 
doctors’ advice was good.” But to say this is not to be a serious Platonic ra- 
tionalist. To see why it is not, ask yourself why the citizens of my imagi- 
nary community would say things like what I have imagined and not some- 
thing like the following: “I don’t believe that the operation all the doctors 
recommend would do me any good; only a trained physician or surgeon 
should have that belief; but as a practical matter I will act as if the doctors’ 
advice was bad.” The person who accepts the doctors’ advice “as a practi- 
cal matter” has not chosen that course of action by tossing a coin, after all. 
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He 1s acting on a belief: that following the advice of physicians and sur- 
geons 1s more likely to have good practical consequences than ignoring it 
or flouting it. And this is not something he knows in the Platonic sense — 
not unless he is a trained statistician who has conducted a serious statisti- 
cal analysis of the consequences of following the advice of physicians and 
surgeons. 

I cannot, therefore, show that what I have called the Platonic concep- 
tion of rationality is wrong. I have argued, however, that 1t is something we 
in practice reject and that a community of Platonic rationalists could not 
survive. It may seem to you that I have taken a long time to say something 
that is uncontroversial, at least in the modern or post-modern world, or 
whenever it is we live. And, indeed, no one today applies the Platonic con- 
ception of rationality universally. But many apply it selectively. Its selec- 
tive employment is nowhere more evident than in its application to reli- 
gious questions. To see what I mean by this, consider the following 
well-known passage from Van A. Harvey’s ‘New Testament Scholarship 
and Christian Belief’: 


The gulf separating the conservative Christian believer and the New Tes- 
tament scholar can be seen as the conflict between two antithetical ethics 
of belief.... New Testament scholarship is now so specialized and requires 
so much preparation and learning that the layperson has simply been dis- 
qualified from having any right to a judgment regarding the truth or falsity 
of certain historical claims. Insofar as the conservative Christian believer 
is a layperson who has no knowledge of New Testament scholarship, he or 
she is simply not entitled to certain historical beliefs at all. Just as the aver- 
age layperson is scarcely in a position to have an informed judgment about 
the seventh letter of Plato, the relationship of Montezuma to Cortez, or 
the authorship of the Donation of Constantine, so the average layperson 
has no right to an opinion about the authorship of the Fourth Gospel or the 
trustworthiness of the synoptics.! 


It is clear that this quotation represents the Platonic conception of ra- 
tionality at work — but only in application to New Testament studies. We 
can Imagine parallel statements based on the findings of experts 1n other 
areas of inquiry: only an evolutionary biologist has any right to an opinion 
about whether living organisms are products of intelligent design; only a 
trained cosmologist has any nght to an opinion about the causal anteced- 
ents of the physical universe. It is a curious sociological fact —1t seems to 
me to be a fact — that public statements extolling some local application of a 
Platonic conception of rationality are made only when the people who fall 
short epistemically according to the Platonic conception are traditional re- 
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ligious believers, generally Christians. Consider the following parody of 
my quotation from Harvey: 


The gulf separating the ordinary citizen and the professional economist 
can be seen as the conflict between two antithetical ethics of belief. The 
science of economics is now so specialized and requires so much prepara- 
tion that the layperson has simply been disqualified from having any right 
to a judgment regarding the truth or falsity of certain economic claims. In- 
sofar as the citizen is a layperson who has no knowledge of economics, he 
or she is simply not entitled to certain economic beliefs at all. Just as the 
average layperson is scarcely in a position to have an informed judgment 
about the evolutionary relationship between birds and dinosaurs, the mass 
of the top quark, or the possibility of room-temperature superconductors, 
so the average layperson has no right to an opinion about the long-term ef- 
fects of the North American Free Trade Agreement or the capacity of pub- 
lic-works programs to create employment. 


It is not really possible to imagine an economist saying this in public — 
although no doubt many economists say it in their hearts and even in their 
departmental common rooms. Any economist who did say this in public 
would immediately be buried by an avalanche of indignant condemnation 
from every quarter. I am not saying that the economist who said this 
wouldn’t be right. I am saying only that it is not socially possible to say it. 
And, of course, I do not mean to imply that there is anything special about 
economics in this respect. Imagine, for example, a physicist informing 
Congress that legislators who are not high-energy physicists simply have 
no right to an opinion about whether the Super-conducting Super-collider 
should be built. (Physicists are less worldly than economists, and a few of 
them did say something like this.) And, so far as I can see, it is possible to 
say things of this sort only in the case in which the “average layperson” is 
an adherent of some traditional religion — not to put too fine a point upon it, 
a traditional Christian. 

Why is this? Why is the Platonic conception of rationality “privileged” 
(as my post-modernist colleagues say) only when the topic under discus- 
sion 1s some aspect of traditional religious belief? We may well ask. But let 
us not linger over this sociological question. I want to return to my quota- 
tion from Harvey and examine some of the epistemological language it 
contains. Here, isolated, are the relevant phrases: 


... the layperson has simply been disqualified from having any right toa 
judgment.... 
... 1S Simply not entitled to certain historical beliefs at all. 
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... 1S scarcely in a position to have an informed judgment about .... 
... has no night to an opinion about .... 


I find the last pair particularly instructive. Note that Harvey equates, or 
seems to equate 


x is not in a position to have an informed judgment about y 
and 
x has no right to an opinion about y. 


Let us examine these two phrases. I take “an informed judgment” to 
mean “an expert’s judgment.” A planetary astronomer is in this sense in a 
position to make an informed judgement about the number of moons Mars 
has, but just about no one else is. (I’m going to change Harvey’s “have a 
judgment” to “make a judgment”; in my dialect of English, anyway, one 
makes judgments and has opinions.) A professional economist is 1n a posi- 
tion to make an informed judgement about whether public-works pro- 
grams lower the unemployment rate, but just about no one else is — and so 
on. 

What does “a right to an opinion about” mean? The language of “rights” 
is most at home in discussions of politics. In most cases in which someone 
makes the protest, “I’ve got a right to my opinion,” it would make sense 
for the protester to go on to say, “It’s a free country, after all.” It is obvious, 
however, that Harvey is not using these words in any political sense. In 
many countries, one has the political right to any opinion whatever (al- 
though the laws of many of those countries place very strenuous restric- 
tions on the ways and places in which certain opinions may be publicly ex- 
pressed), and this 1s certainly true of the countries whose citizens formed 
the bulk of Harvey’s intended audience. And the existence of this nght is a 
matter of positive law and is wholly uncontroversial. I think that the con- 
cept Harvey means to express by the words “having a right” is just the 
concept I mean to express by the words “well-grounded”: someone who 
holds the opinion that p has a right to this opinion (in Harvey’s sense) just 
in the case that that person’s belief that p is well-grounded (in my sense). 
And if I am wrong in this interpretation, at least my “well-groundedness” 
must be a sufficient condition for Harvey’s “having a right.” It is hard to 
see how a person’s belief that p could be well-grounded and that person 
yet not have a right to the opinion that p — it is certainly hard to see how 
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this could be if “right” is an epistemic concept, and Harvey’s argument re- 
quires that it be an epistemic concept. 

But if this is so, then Harvey’s examples are very puzzling. Take the 
case of the Donation of Constantine. It happens that I do have an opinion 
about the authorship of the Donation of Constantine: I believe that Con- 
stantine was not its author. And yet I am not in a position to make an in- 
formed judgment on this matter: I know absolutely nothing of the grounds 
that Valla alleged in support of its being a forgery, or the grounds on which 
most modern scholars judge it to be an eighth-century Frankish produc- 
tion. If you asked me why I believed that Constantine was not the author of 
the Donation, my answer would be of the social sort, very similar in its 
epistemological structure to my answer to the question why I believe that 
Mars has two moons. Something like this: “Well, that’s what all the refer- 
ence books say. And the fifteenth-century arguments for its being a forg- 
ery were almost immediately accepted, despite the fact that their conclu- 
sion went against the political interests of the Papacy — and despite the fact 
that the men who first raised doubts about the authenticity of the Donation 
(Valla, Nicholas of Cusa, and Bishop Pecock) were in considerable trouble 
with the Church about other matters. So they must have been pretty 
strong arguments. And no reference work mentions any later scholar who 
has defended the authenticity of the Donation. And, scholars being the 
perverse and contentious lot they are, if mo scholar defends a certain posi- 
tion, it must be one that it’s simply zmpossible to defend.” And I think it 
very probable that a belief backed by this sort of reasoning is well- 
grounded. 

Now it 1s possible that I have misunderstood Harvey’s example. I said, 
“T do have an opinion about the authorship of the Donation of Constantine: 
I believe that Constantine was not its author.” But perhaps Harvey was re- 
ferring to some scholarly controversy that is unknown to me. For all I 
know, there is some group of scholars that holds that one particular 
eighth-century Frank was its author and another group that identifies 
some other eighth-century Frank as its author. Perhaps there are fierce ac- 
ademic wars over this question. If this were so, the point of Harvey’s ex- 
ample might have been to illustrate and underwrite something like the fol- 
lowing epistemic principle: 


If the experts disagree about whether p, no non-expert has a right to an 
opinion about whether p. 


One can easily see that this principle has profound implications for 
what non-experts should believe about the New Testament, for New Tes- 
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tament scholars disagree about practically everything. Did Jesus ever say, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of 
God”? Some experts say Yes, and some say No, and the principle there- 
fore entails that no one who is not a trained New Testament scholar has 
any right to an opinion about whether Jesus said these words. And why 
not? The argument is presumably this: a non-expert’s opinion on this mat- 
ter could not be well-grounded: the non-expert is not 1n a position to make 
an informed judgment about the authenticity of the Seventh Beatitude, and 
“some experts accept it and some don’t” is not sufficient for a belief in its 
authenticity’s having the socially based well-groundedness that I dis- 
cussed above. 

This epistemic principle, however, is a very strong one, and, when you 
think about it, not very plausible. Consider, for example, philosophy. We 
philosophers are the experts on philosophical questions — assuming there 
are any experts on philosophical questions, a reservation I'll later take up 
in a more general form. But can any of us say the following with a straight 
face: “Some philosophers think there is such a thing as free will and some 
don’t; therefore, non-philosophers should one and all suspend judgment 
on the question whether there is free will”? One might in fact wonder why 
the argument for the principle that I set out in the preceding paragraph 
shouldn't, if it were sound, be taken a step further. Consider this question. 
If the experts disagree, do even the experts have a right to their opinion? I 
am, perhaps, an expert on the problem of free will and I think free will is in- 
compatible with determinism. But David Lewis is an expert on the prob- 
lem of free will, and he thinks free will is compatible with determinism. 
(And I happen to know that he knows all the relevant arguments and un- 
derstands them perfectly.) Shouldn’t that fact lead me to doubt whether 
my belief that free will is incompatible with determinism is well- 
grounded? If the original principle is correct, I don’t see how to resist this 
extension of it. I can indeed set out an “expert’s” argument for the incom- 
patibility of free will and determinism. But can I honestly regard this argu- 
ment as cogent — as an argument good enough to render belief in its con- 
clusion well-grounded? Lewis, who is an expert evaluator of such argu- 
ments, understands it perfectly, has considered it carefully, and still rejects 
its conclusion. If it is cogent, why does it not convince him that its conclu- 
sion is true? The point is a perfectly general one. If Tom is an expert in 
New Testament studies who thinks that the Seventh Beatitude is in- 
authentic, and if he knows that Alice, an equally well-qualified expert on 
the Gospels, thinks that it 1s authentic, shouldn’t that fact lead him to 
doubt whether his belief in the inauthenticity of the Seventh Beatitude is 
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well-grounded — at least if he knows that Alice knows and understands all 
the arguments for inauthenticity (which 1s certainly possible)? 

There are weaker and initially more plausible epistemological princi- 
ples about the authority of experts than this one, but even these have their 
problems. Consider, for example, what I shall call Russell’s Principle (for I 
seem to remember having seen it somewhere in Russell’s writings): 


If all or almost all the relevant experts agree that p, then no non-expert 
should believe that not-p. 


Before we examine this principle, let us make explicit a problem that 
has really been with us all along: who are the “relevant experts’? Is there 
really an epistemologically important sense in which philosophers are ex- 
perts on philosophical questions — as physicians are experts on medical 
questions? Are astrologers the experts on astrological questions? (If so, 
Russell’s Principle has an obvious counterexample; if not, by what crite- 
rion are they to be ruled out?) Could one sensibly have said to Frederick 
the Great or Lenin, “Look, the theologians are the experts on theological 
questions, and they all agree that God exists; so you shouldn’t believe that 
God doesn’t exist”? 

I have nothing of any very compelling interest to say about the impor- 
tant epistemological problem of “identifying the experts,” so, for present 
purposes, I shall simply assume that we have somehow identified the ex- 
perts in New Testament studies. AndI shall assume that this is the class of 
people we have so identified: the experts in New Testament studies are 
those who hold the appropriate degrees from and academic positions 1n ac- 
ademic institutions accredited by the governments of continental Europe 
and the English-speaking countries — plus anyone else whom the mem- 
bers of this “core group” would be willing to recognize as well-qualified in 
New Testament studies. Given this identification, I think that even the rel- 
atively modest principle I have attributed to Russell is false. Here is a 
counterexample. Most of the experts believe that most of the New Testa- 
ment was composed after the fall of Jerusalem. I, however, a mere layman, 
believe that they are wrong. I have been convinced that they are wrong by 
the arguments of J. A. T. Robinson’s Redating the New Testament.’ I won’t 
go into these arguments here; my epistemological points are as follows: 
(1) You do not have to be an expert in New Testament studies to follow 
them. (2) They are very powerful arguments, arguments with the kind of 
obvious prima facie strength that every philosopher would like to have for 
his or her favorite philosophical theses. (3) I have good reason to believe 
that they have never been seriously addressed by those who accept the 
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denials of their conclusions. (This reason is based simply on my asking 
recognized New Testament scholars how they would reply to them. The 
only answer [ have ever received is this: “Well, we listened very carefully 
to Robinson’s arguments in the seventies, and we weren’t convinced.” 
(4) There is an obvious sociological explanation for the offhand rejection of 
these arguments; if these arguments were generally accepted, a vast 
range of New Testament scholarship would simply have to be thrown out, 
since it has the denial of Robinson’s conclusions as an essential premise. It 
seems to me on the basis of these considerations that it is at least very 
probable that my belief that most of the New Testament was composed 
before the destruction of Jerusalem — and indeed before A.D. 65 — is well- 
grounded. My opinion of the epistemological status of this belief is thus 
comparable to my opinion of the epistemological status of my belief that 
there is no life on Mars, my belief that time-travel is impossible, and my 
belief that I have free will: all these beliefs are, I think, probably well- 
grounded. And how could it be that I am right when most of the people 
with the appropriate academic credentials are wrong? Well, isn’t it possi- 
ble that some sort of systematic error might infiltrate an academic field 
and become well-nigh ubiquitous 1n it? And isn’t it at least possible that 
some people outside the field see this? (Consider the case of the infiltra- 
tion of literary studies by “theory” and the recognition of the fact that 
“theory” is nonsense by people outside the field of literary studies—by the 
physicist Alan Sokal, for example.) Russell’s Principle is plausible only if 
we ignore this possibility, and I don’t think we can ignore it. 

I am not, of course, suggesting that we laypeople should ignore what 
physicians tell us about gallstones or astronomers about the formation of 
neutron stars or historians about the consequences of the battle of Tours. I 
have already said that I regard many of my own beliefs as well-grounded 
because they are based on the testimony of experts — based in the right 
way on the testimony of real experts. (But as to what “based in the right 
way” and “real experts” mean, I have nothing of interest to tell you.) My 
target has not been experts, but rather the selective application of the Pla- 
tonic conception of rationality to the beliefs of laypeople by those claiming 
the status of experts or by those who appeal to the authority of others who 
claim to be experts. My primary example has been drawn from the field of 
New Testament studies, but that was because I was in possession of a con- 
cise, explicit quotation pertaining to New Testament studies that ex- 
pressed the point of view I wanted to criticize, rather than because New 
Testament studies are in any way unique. I’ve mentioned evolutionary bi- 
ology and cosmology as additional examples of fields in which experts 
have made pronouncements based on a selective application of the Pla- 
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tonic conception of rationality, and I’ve alluded to a recent controversy in 
Old Testament studies in which experts have denied a belief that is proba- 
bly essential to Christianity, the real, historical existence of King David. I 
could have talked about any or all of these fields of study; it’s only that I 
didn’t have a really good quotation to work with in any of them. Before I 
leave the Harvey quotation, I want to mention one more feature of general 
epistemological interest that it displays. Note the opposition in its first 
sentence between “the conservative Christian believer” and “the New 
Testament scholar.” The obvious sense of this opposition is that no one is 
both. I suppose that this thesis could be true if by calling someone “a con- 
servative Christian believer,” one implied that that person accepted a 
“harmony of the Gospels” — that that person believed that every detail of 
all the Gospel narratives is true. 

Consider, for example, the story of the man (Luke calls him a “ruler’”) 
who asks Jesus about what has to be done to inherit eternal life. Mark and 
Luke tell us that Jesus’ reply begins with the words, “Why do you call me 
good? No one is good but God alone.” In Matthew, however, the words are, 
“Why do you ask me about what is good? One there is who is good.” Ac- 
cording to the “harmony of the Gospels” view, Jesus must have said both 
these things, one saying having been reported by Mark and Luke, and the 
other by Matthew. I am sure that no New Testament scholar is a “conser- 
vative Christian” in this sense. But, really, this is a pretty stringent sense, 
and it is certainly not the sense that Harvey meant his words to have. 
What Harvey means by a “conservative Christian” is this: someone who 
takes the Gospels to be more or less accurate sources of information about 
the ministry, Passion, and Resurrection of Jesus. And there are perfectly 
respectable New Testament scholars who are conservative Christians in 
this sense. How can Harvey ignore this fact? Well, I’m afraid he’s just en- 
gaging in a practice that is unfortunately present in every academic field I 
know of: When summing up the consensus in your field, treat only those 
who agree with you on the larger issues as legitimate representatives of 
the field. (Thus, we may be told by a philosopher that naturalism is now 
the consensus among philosophers. If you say to this philosopher, “But 
what about Putnam and Kripke and van Fraassen and Dummett and the 
Adamses and Alston and Plantinga?” you will be told in some involuted 
way that naturalism can manage to be the consensus in philosophy even if 
many philosophers of the first rank don’t accept it.) My lesson is that the 
layperson who reads some work by a specialist in some field should follow 
this rule: Do not uncritically accept that specialist’s statements, explicit or 
implied, about the scholarly consensus in that field. 
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My purpose in this paper has been entirely negative. Nothing I have 
said has the least tendency to show that Christian beliefs on any matter 
are well-grounded — even for some Christians, much less for all. I have 
been concerned to show that the Platonic conception of rationality, selec- 
tively applied, has no power to show that the beliefs of Christians — even 
the most ordinary Christians in the pew — are not well-grounded. 


Notes 


1 Harvey, Van A.: 1986, ‘New Testament Scholarship and Christian Belief,’ in: R. 
Joseph Hoffman and Gerald A. Larue (eds.), Jesus in History and Myth, Prome- 
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FRIEDO RICKEN 


“PERSPICUOUS REPRESENTATION” AND THE 
ANALOGY OF EXPERIENCE 


Allow me to begin with a remark about the concepts “theistic belief” 
and “rationality.” By theistic belief I understand the totality of a religion or 
a belief. The concept of God cannot be isolated from this totality; it is en- 
meshed within it and receives from it its multi-faceted meaning. The at- 
tempt to reduce religion to metaphysics 1s a pathology of the understand- 
ing; and even in the philosophy of religion it is important to recall words 
from their metaphysical to their everyday usage (cf. Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
Philosophical Investigations, §116). The content of religious belief also 
adds sensibility and feeling into the mix of this totality; religion depends 
on image, on art and music. A conceptual reconstruction of theistic belief 
must come to grips with two phenomena that in my view are essential to 
its full picture: the unshakableness of religious certitude, which finds its 
expression in martyrdom, and the phenomenon of prayer and worship. 
Both these things exclude our interpreting theistic belief as just another 
hypothesis. 

I distinguish a thing’s being rational from its being susceptible of dis- 
cursive resolution. I am not about to deny that anything claiming to be ra- 
tional must have something about it we can resolve discursively. What I do 
deny is that a thing is rational only to the degree that it can thus be re- 
solved. Our conviction about something could be rational to a very high 
degree and yet only to a very narrow extent might we be able to resolve 
the matter discursively. Examples would be the moral judgment one 
makes in a complicated situation, where often no more than general points 
of view about the decision can be communicated discursively; the trust 
that one person gives to another, or the personal commitment that one 
makes to another; finally, in the matter of religion, the conviction of the 
mystics is something which perhaps only by way of analogies can be dis- 
cursively conveyed. 


Briintrup, G. / R. Tacelli (eds.), The Rationality of Theism, 161-175. 
© 1999 Kluwer Academic Publishers. 
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The question whether a conviction is rational can be asked in a variety 
of contexts; and it is from these contexts that the proper degree of discur- 
siveness arises. 

We should, as a rule, demand discursive resolution when, for example, 
under an appeal to religious faith, moral norms are put forward as univer- 
sally binding, or when religious faith serves to legitimize institutions that 
claim special rights for themselves. It is significant that Plato developed 
his cosmological proof for the existence of God in the tenth book of The 
Laws as a prerequisite for the laws against impiety. The Catholic tradition 
has lived up to this demand for rationality in the distinction it has drawn 
between revelation and the natural law which can be known by reason and 
apart from revelation. 

The question about the rationality of theistic belief can be understood 
as a question about whether belief can be presented in the form of a sci- 
ence — i.e., whether Theology as a science is possible. And here the de- 
mand for justification will relate above all to which concept of science one 
is basing one’s claim upon. Theology will find itself in the following di- 
lemma: If it wishes to be recognized as a science, then it must adopt the 
prevailing understanding of science; but if it wishes to be true to its own 
unique realm, then it must determine for itself its own understanding of 
science. 

Demands that we be able to resolve something discursively can arise 
out of the missionary obligations of a religious faith. Here it can never bea 
question of displaying the reasonableness of some faith as a whole; a mis- 
sionary apologia would proceed discursively by showing that certain 
things are held in common and by displaying various points of contact. 

Finally — and this alone will concern us in what follows — we mention ra- 
tionality as what is demanded by intellectual probity. Here, as distinct from 
the other demands of rationality, what concerns us 1s an unconditional 
moral norm; it is the touchstone separating religious faith from fanaticism. 
To what extent is this absolute demand for rationality discursively justifi- 
able? How can a conviction be rationally and intellectually honest which 
cannot be discursively justified in full measure? 

Demands for rationality presuppose a concept of rationality. Who de- 
cides as to the conceptual apparatus with which the demand for rationality 
is to be resolved? Before whose reason must theistic belief be justified? 
Does religious faith develop a concept of reason proper to itself, or is this 
concept to be set in advance from somewhere outside itself? Is it legiti- 
mate for religious belief to decide about the extent and limits of its ratio- 
nality, or does it have here to comply with outside demands? 
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We need to distinguish between theistic belief as doctrine or system of 
propositions, and theistic belief as personal conviction. The rationality of 
doctrine can be guaranteed through a kind of intellectual “division of la- 
bor”; here it is legitimate to submit to the competencies of the various dis- 
ciplines. Personal belief, as the faith of children and simple people shows, 
can never rest upon knowledge of doctrine in its entirety or of the reasons 
that support it. Nevertheless we cannot deny intellectual probity to simple 
faith. How are we to understand this intellectual probity or rationality? Is 
it fair to say that even simple faith should submit to an intellectual “divi- 
sion of labor” and rest its whole weight on the prevailing scientific authori- 
ties? 


II 


As starting point for my own reflections I have chosen a few of 
Wittgenstein’s remarks on the philosophy of religion. I do this because 
what Wittgenstein says stays remarkably close to the phenomenon it de- 
scribes, and also because it points to a way in which we can answer our 
question about the rationality of theistic belief. Wittgenstein’s “Remarks 
on Frazer’s Golden Bough’ comes to grips with the reductionistic critique 
of religion. Frazer represents a theory of progress. Religion develops out 
of magic, and science develops out of religion. For Frazer, both magic and 
religion are scientifically mistaken attempts to win mastery over nature. 
In his criticism of Frazer, Wittgenstein makes use of a method he later de- 
scribed in his Philosophical Investigations as “perspicuous representa- 
tion’(§122): If we would only observe the connections 1n what we already 
know and try to do justice to the facts, we could see that Frazer’s 
reductionism is utterly mistaken: “The same savage, who stabs the pic- 
ture of his enemy apparently in order to kill him, really builds his hut out of 
wood and carves his arrow skillfully and not in effigy” (Wittgenstein: 
1993a, 125). “[Tloward morning, when the sun is about to nise, rites of 
daybreak are celebrated by the people, but not during the night, when they 
simply burn lamps” (zbid., 137). Frazer’s explanation does not go to the 
heart of the phenomenon he seeks to explain; it 1s, “[c]ompared with the 
impression which the thing described makes on us, ... too uncertain. Ev- 
ery explanation Is after all an hypothesis. But an hypothetical explanation 
will be of little help to someone, say, who is upset because of love. — It will 
not calm him” (zbid., 123). As Frazer presents things, looking at the world 
in a religious way or as touched by magic seem both to be errors; but on 
the contrary, says Wittgenstein: “Was Augustine in error then when he 
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called upon God on every page of the Confessions?” (ibid., 119). The predi- 
cation of error is not applicable to religious ritual, to the prayer of Augus- 
tine, or to magic. “No opinion serves as the foundation for a religious sym- 
bol. And only an opinion can involve an error” (zbid., 123). “An error arises 
only when magic is interpreted scientifically” (2bid., 125). In his notes on 
cause and effect he says: “The origin and the primitive form of the lan- 
guage game is a reaction; only from this can more complicated forms de- 
velop” (Wittgenstein: 1993b, 395). An example Wittgenstein uses for such 
a basic, ultimate reaction, one that resists any attempt at explanation, one 
that can be developed in the more complicated forms of the religious lan- 
guage game, is the experience of the majesty of death. 

This is important also because it shows that our culture is not sepa- 
rated by an unbridgeable chasm from one that believes in magic. Witt- 
genstein uses the example of Schubert’s brother who, after Schubert’s 
death, cut his scores into small pieces and gave individual bars from these 
scores to his favorite pupils. The impression that a magical rite makes ona 
savage, and a man’s piety toward his dead brother are analogous reactions. 
Neither one is based on an opinion. Anyone who would seek to explain 
such piety in terms of a lack of medical expertise regarding death would be 
making the same mistake that Frazer did, and Wittgenstein would say in 
reply that this explanation does not do justice to the phenomenon it seeks 
to explain. 

Thus far I have concluded: Through “perspicuous representation,” 
through observing the connections 1n what we already know, Wittgenstein 
shows the impossibility of explaining religion (and thus also theistic belief) 
by way of science. “Perspicuous representation” stands opposed to re- 
ductionism, and secures the independence and ultimacy of religion. What 
follows with respect to its rationality? With this question in mind, we now 
turn to Wittgenstein’s student and interpreter, Norman Malcolm. 


Ill 


The language game, we are told in On Certainty (§ 559), is “not based 
on grounds. Neither reasonable (nor unreasonable).” According to Mal- 
colm’s interpretation, reasons, proofs, grounds, good or bad, true or false 
arguments, exist only within a language game; they cannot apply to the 
language game itself. “It may ... be said to be ‘groundless,’ not in the sense 
of a groundless opinion, but in the sense that we accept it, we live it. We 
can say, ‘This is what we do. This is how we are.’ In this sense religion is 
groundless; and so is chemistry. Within each of these two systems of 
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thought and action there is controversy and argument.... Within the frame- 
work of each system there is criticism, explanation, justification. But we 
should not expect that there might be some sort of rational justification of 
the framework itself’ (Malcolm: 1977, 208-9). 

“The obsessive concern with the proofs,” Malcolm tells us, reveals a 
misunderstanding — namely, “that in order for religious belief to be intel- 
lectually respectable it ought to have a rational justification.” That is “like 
the idea that we are not justified in relying on memory until memory has 
been proved reliable.” Malcolm has difficulties with the notion of belief in 
the existence of God while he finds the idea of belief zm God intelligible. “Ifa 
man did not ever pray for help or forgiveness ... nor ever felt that it 1s ‘a 
good and joyful thing’ to thank God for the blessings of this life ... then, it 
seems clear to me, he could not be said to believe in God. Belief in God 1s 
not an all or none thing; ... it can wax and wane. But belief in God in any de- 
gree does require ... some religious action, some commitment, or if not, at 
least a bad conscience.” Belief in the existence of God, as distinct from be- 
lieving 7n God, Malcolm holds to be “an artificial construction of philoso- 
phy, another illustration of the craving for justification.” “Religion 1s a form 
of life; it is language embedded in action.... Science is another. Neither 
stands in need of justification, the one no more than the other” (zbid., 
211-2). 

Malcolm’s distinction between “belief in the existence of God” and “be- 
lief zn God” calls to mind the traditional distinction (which will occupy us 
in due course) between credere Deum and credere in Deum; it raises the 
question how belief that God exists and belief in God stand epistemically 
one to the other. Without going into this question here and now, | find my- 
self in agreement with Malcolm that belief in the existence of God cannot 
be held as something distinct from belief in God. Without the experience 
of any pangs of conscience, or without any sort of religious action there 
cannot be any belief in the existence of God. That follows from the position 
with which I began: the notion of God is necessarily embedded 1n the total- 
ity of a religious faith. 

There have been objections raised to Malcolm’s thesis that religious 
belief is “groundless.” We have here, or so it seems, a form of fideism (cf. 
Nielsen: 1967, 191-209) which denies any rationality to theistic belief. But 
there are good arguments with which Malcolm can defend himself against 
this criticism. Religious faith and natural science are both in the same 
boat; they are both “groundless”; if religious belief is not rational, then 
that holds with equal force against natural science. Malcolm might con- 
front his critics with the following dilemma: “You must choose between 
reductionism and rationality. Rationality, you say, means that religious be- 
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lief can be ‘explained.’ But to admit that 1s to abandon the non-derivative 
nature of religious phenomena — which can then be retrieved only by ad- 
mitting that you are dealing here with an ultimate, ‘groundless’ form of 
life.” Traditional natural theology would claim that the dilemma overlooks 
a third possibility: that there is a language spanning the distance between 
religious belief and natural science — Ontology. To this Malcolm would an- 
swer: The language of Ontology allows one to express belief in the exis- 
tence of God, but not belief 12 God. 

Though Malcolm’s answer may be formally conclusive, it is not satisfy- 
ing. His critics could deny that religion and natural science are indeed in 
the same boat. They could argue pragmatically that natural science has 
proved itself a success many times over; or they could point to the way 
natural science dominates the modern world — none of which holds true 
for a religious belief in the process of constant retreat. A weightier philo- 
sophical criticism might be that Malcolm nullifies the unity between hu- 
man life and human reason; he and Wittgenstein are squeezing our lives 
into different hermetically sealed worlds. 

This is where the method of “perspicuous representation” takes us an 
important step further: it helps us to solve the above dilemma, “Either ra- 
tionality or reduction.” The dilemma presupposes that we can show the 
reasonableness of a form of life only by way of a rational grounding or foun- 
dation. The method of “perspicuous representation” serves to make us 
see connections. We must find connecting links — and if necessary invent 
them. According to Malcolm, natural science and religious belief stand 
next to each other, absolutely unattached and unrelated. The method of 
“‘perspicuous representation” reminds us that they are not the only lan- 
guage games or framing-devices within which we conduct arguments. The 
rationality of religious belief is not going to be displayed if we try to ground 
it within some higher framework; what we need to do instead is seek for 
connecting links in order to bind together divers forms of rationality. We 
need to seek out forms of rationality that are deeply rooted in our lives and 
also have something in common with religious belief. They will be able to 
serve as connecting links. 


IV 


The method of “perspicuous representation” has brought us a step 
closer in our search for the rationality of religious belief. Since it has 
shown the non-derivative character of religious belief it holds every prom- 
ise of showing how religious faith corresponds to other forms of rational- 
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ity. Malcolm’s thesis that religious belief is groundless remains fully valid; 
the method of “perspicuous representation” 1s thus incapable of putting to 
rest in an absolutely convincing way the accusation of fideism. When a so- 
lution seems too weak, one can do nothing but ask whether we have some- 
thing better to offer. And so I turn to one of the great figures of the tradi- 
tion who is above even the slightest suspicion of fideism: Thomas Aqui- 
nas. Where, according to Thomas, does the rationality of theistic belief lie? 
Does he furnish us with something stronger than Wittgenstein and Mal- 
colm? Does Thomas help us to find connecting links that join theistic be- 
lief with other forms of rationality? 

The full unfolding of theistic belief is to be found in the science of theol- 
ogy. Because this is where the strongest concept of rationality 1s supposed 
to be found, the question about the rationality of theology is the most 1m- 
mediate point of departure for getting right on the question of the rational- 
ity of theistic belief. According to Thomas, theology is the science of reve- 
lation; it thus deals with the relation of reason and revelation, and also with 
the concept of science. 

Thomas gives two reasons for the necessity of revelation. First, we hu- 
mans need it in order to direct all our thoughts and deeds to the end for 
which we were made; for that end lies beyond the bounds of our reason. 
Thomas found this expressed in Jsaiah 64, 3: “Without you, O God, no eye 
has seen what you have prepared for those that love you.”’ Second, what 
we can come to know about God from our own reason simply cannot bear 
the weight which knowledge of the last things carries for our lives. Natural 
knowledge of God is possible only for the few; it takes a great deal of time 
to achieve; and it is combined with a great many errors. Yet we have to act; 
and for our actions we need a sure direction toward our final end. This cer- 
tainty, so necessary for life, cannot be given by reason, but only by revela- 
tion. 

For Thomas, theology is a science in the sense of Aristotle’s Posterior 
Analytics — i.e., a system of propositions deduced from first principles. 
These first principles, however, are not to be found in the other human sci- 
ences; rather, they are taken over from a “higher science”: the science of 
God and the blessed (I 1,2). Theology is thus in a sense “groundless,” be- 
cause the ultimate propositions from which it proceeds — 1.e., the articles 
of faith — can by us humans be neither understood nor demonstrated. 

Thomas distinguishes between the articles of faith and the preambles 
of the faith that can be known by reason (I 1,2 ad 1). Thus he accepts what 
the Posterior Analytics calls a requirement of science: Every science must 
presuppose the existence of its object (cf. Anal. post., A10, 76a 31-6). The 
five ways (I 2,3) have the task of securing this presupposition. It would, 
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however, be a misunderstanding to think that insight into the validity of 
these proofs for God’s existence is a necessary condition for the intellec- 
tual probity of theistic belief. This insight is required, according to Tho- 
mas, where the issue is theology as a science; but it cannot be demanded 
where the issue is the faith that tells us of our final destiny. We humans, 
Thomas says, must accept in faith not only that which goes beyond reason, 
but even that which can be known by reason. He gives three reasons for 
this. First, the science whose business it is to demonstrate the existence 
of God presupposes a number of other sciences, so only after an inordi- 
nately long time could we come to the kind of knowledge needed to live 
our lives. Second, many of us, whether because of our inadequate talents 
or because we simply have other things to do, would not be capable of this 
knowledge. Third, only revelation can provide us with the certainty we 
need; the errors and contradictions of the philosophers suffice to show 
that human reason, when it comes to God, 1s a multi-faceted failure. 

Which criteria of rationality can we speak about in such a context? Does 
faith, to begin there, mean some religious experience or other? Here I am 
concerned with one thing only: to what do we appeal for an answer? 
Thomas’s answer 1s clear; question 12 of the prima pars thoroughly treats 
the question how God is known by us (“Quomodo Deus a nobis cog- 
noscatur’’). Theology thus ranks ahead of epistemology. Epistemology 
does not render a judgment about the legitimacy of theology; rather, theol- 
ogy renders a judgment about the legitimacy of epistemology. To this ex- 
tent it also holds true for Thomas that reasons are always reasons within a 
language game; it 1s the language game that sets down what can be ad- 
duced as a reason, and what cannot. 

Theology cannot demonstrate its own principles but merely draw con- 
clusions from them. There can be discussions among those who them- 
selves put forward theological statements. If critics do not accept theology, 
then we can do no more than answer the objections they bring against the 
faith; for the articles of the faith cannot themselves be demonstrated (I 
1,8). The propositions of theology and the other sciences may not contra- 
dict each other (I 1,6 ad 2). Theology can adopt concepts and propositions 
from philosophy in order to clarify and develop its own teaching (I 1,5 ad 
2). For example, theology seeks for an ontology compatible with the arti- 
cles of the faith. It can make use of rational philosophical arguments; but 
because these arguments do not proceed from the articles of faith as from 
first principles, they are, according to Thomas, neither essential nor com- 
pelling; they are able to serve as merely external and supplementary con- 
firmations (cf. 11,8 ad 2: “quasi extraneis argumentis et probabilibus’”). 
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Here we have gained our first overview: Thomas sees a connection be- 
tween the faith which is fully unfolded in theology and science as under- 
stood in the Posterior Analytics. It is clear that faith is “groundless” be- 
cause it has its own principles, not accessible to human reason. A further 
connecting link, already mentioned, must be described 1n greater detail. It 
concerns the place of faith in human life, and those things in life that faith 
can connect with. 

At the beginning of the second question of the prima pars, Thomas dis- 
cusses whether the existence of God is self-evident. John Damascene is 
witness for the affirmative: The knowledge that God exists is implanted in 
all human beings by nature. Thomas agrees, adding some essential dis- 
tinctions. The knowledge of God which nature has implanted in us 1s our 
striving for happiness. God is known by us insofar as he is our happiness. 
We humans by nature long for happiness; but we can only long for what we 
know; what we long for by nature we thus also have knowledge of by na- 
ture. This, however, is only a general and confused knowledge of God. As 
far as the concept of happiness goes, it is an open question, on the level of 
knowledge, where happiness really lies. Looked at objectively, happiness 
consists in the knowledge of God; but someone striving for happiness 
does not know from that fact alone that he is striving for the knowledge of 
God; he could mistakenly see his happiness in other good things (I 2,1 ad 
1). 

Hence our striving after happiness requires clarification about its true 
end. That is a task of which philosophy is capable. Proceeding from the 
first sentence of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Thomas shows that human hap- 
piness consists in the vision of God. Philosophy can also show, however, 
that human reason by its own power cannot reach this end; at best, human 
reason can know that there 1s a God; but it cannot grasp his essence (I-II 
3,8). Only revelation is able to tell us that we can reach the fulfillment of all 
our striving after happiness, and only through faith can we direct our 
thoughts and deeds to this final end (cf. 11,1). Faith is a virtue; the prima 
secundae takes it up nght after treating the ethical virtues. Virtue is a nec- 
essary condition of happiness; it is the full flowering of our human capaci- 
ties; 1t makes us fit for that perfect activity in which happiness consists. 
Only faith (together with hope and love) enables us to reach complete hap- 
piness. 

What interests me is not the content of what Thomas has to say, but 
rather his method. Thomas determines the place of theistic belief within 
human life as well as the whole range of phenomena that faith must be 
looked at together with. That, for him, is our striving after happiness, as 
interpreted through Aristotle. 
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This arrangement makes it possible to fill out the concept of revealed 
faith through an analogy of experience. The Beatific Vision has a counter- 
part in the theénia of Aristotle — the knowledge of the First Cause that hu- 
man reason 1s able to achieve. The Metaphysics begins by telling us that all 
the various preludes to this highest form of human knowledge begin with 
sense-experience. The Beatific Vision is thus no abstract concept; so we 
can fall back on actions and experiences to fill the concept with analogous 
content. This does not eliminate the “groundlessness” of revelation or 
theistic belief. Only they can tell us that a complete fulfillment of our striv- 
ing after happiness is possible; and this complete fulfillment transcends 
our natural capacities. Theistic faith 1s in no way grounded; but connecting 
links are visible, which tie faith to the various parts of human life. 

In the prima secundae the theological virtues follow the ethical virtues. 
Both equip us for happiness — even though under different formalities. 
Theology for Thomas is not merely a speculative science, it is also a prac- 
tical one; its object is human action, insofar as human beings are directed 
by their actions to the perfect knowledge of God (11,4). This classification 
of theology is important for our question about the form of rationality 
proper to theistic belief. Here we can see a tension in Thomas. We have 
the concept of science from the Posterior Analytics, but also, running side 
by side with it, if we view the faith as directing human actions toward their 
ultimate goal, we have artistotelian phronésis as the form that reason takes 
within theistic belief. We need to go into this in greater detail. 

I start from something common to both faith and opinion. Both, accord- 
ing to Thomas, differ from (intuitive or deductive) knowledge in that the 
object of both is insufficient to move the intellect to consent; instead, the 
intellect opts in a free act of choice for one or the other of two truth-values. 
This consent, in the case of opinion, can coexist with a doubt that perhaps 
the other truth-value is the right one after all. But faith’s consent is certain 
and free from doubt (II-II 1,4). Faith is thus not “reasonable” in the sense 
that its consent 1s determined through rational grounds. The intellect of 
the believer, as Thomas puts it, is fixed upon this truth-value rather than 
that, not through reason, but rather through will (II-II 2,1 ad 3). But does 
that not make the act of faith an arbitrary decision? 

Thomas answers this objection by distinguishing “credere Deum, cre- 
dere Deo, and credere in Deum” (I-II 2,2). To understand these distinctions 
it is essential to realize that Thomas does not mean different kinds of faith, 
but merely different ways of looking at one and the same indivisible act or 
habitus [= “habit” or “disposition”] of faith. We can distinguish among 
these three perspectives, but they are all interdependent and cannot be 
separated out from one another. Credere Deum means that God is the con- 
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tent of faith; credere Deo means that God is the ground of our consenting to 
the propositions of the faith; they are accepted because revealed by God. 
While credere Deum and credere Deo denote respectively the material and 
formal object of the intellect, credere in Deum refers to the object of the 
will that moves the intellect to give consent. It must be emphasized that 
the authority of the God of revelation, the formal object of faith, is by itself 
not a sufficient ground for the consent of faith. The God whom one be- 
lieves, and because of whom one believes, is the ultimate end-point of hu- 
man willing. Because he is known to be such, the will commands the intel- 
lect to give its consent to the faith. 

I would say that 1n this context “the faith” is an explicitation of our hu- 
man striving after happiness; it informs us what the final end-point of our 
striving really is and thereby moves the will to consent. As we have al- 
ready seen, Thomas says that in our striving after happiness, God is 
known “sub quadam confusione.” “God is the happiness of human beings. 
The human person naturally longs for happiness; and what the human per- 
son naturally longs for, the human person naturally knows” (I 2,1 ad 1). 
The will affirms what the faith teaches, because we recognize that what 
the faith teaches is the very thing we seek, though in a muddled way, in our 
striving after happiness. 

Thomas holds that there is a relation of implication among the articles 
of the faith. Just as all the principles of metaphysics can be traced back to 
the principle of non-contradiction, so all the articles of the faith are implied 
in the proposition that God exists and desires the salvation of the world 
(II-II 1,7; cf. Hebrews 11,6). The question of the rationality of theistic belief 
reduces finally, according to Thomas, to whether such an absolute trust as 
the existence of God involves can be rationally justified. His answer is that 
in this matter reason alone can find no peace, and that the will must have 
final say. 

If we seek connecting links to the form of knowing peculiar to faith, we 
need to look to ethical virtue. According to Aristotle, without ethical vir- 
tue, the end of moral action cannot be known.” Correspondingly, we hu- 
man beings need virtues which direct our actions to a supernatural des- 
tiny, one undiscoverable by reason alone. These are the theological vir- 
tues of faith, hope, and love — faith being presupposed by hope and love as 
providing them with their proper object. Only faith, and not any natural 
knowledge of God, can direct human beings to their final destiny, because 
natural knowledge 1s not able to reach up and embrace that God the know]- 
edge of whom is our supernatural destiny and ultimate happiness (II-II 
4,7). Faith 1s an act of the intellect insofar as it has been moved to consent 
by the will. This means that in the sphere of faith just as in the sphere of 
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moral knowledge two faculties are involved, and therefore faith, too, pre- 
supposes a two-fold habitus: the perfection of our faculty of knowledge and 
the perfection of the will (II-II 4,2). A rationalistic conception of know]- 
edge will do as little justice to faith as to morality; both are inseverably 
bound up with will and emotion. 

The object of faith, as Thomas distinguishes it (II-II 2,2), can be consid- 
ered from the side of intellect and will. When asking about the rationality 
of belief, if we consider faith from the side of the intellect, then the entire 
weight falls on the formal object; the believer holds to a proposition not be- 
cause of its content, but solely because it is revealed by God (II-III 1,1). The 
concept of revelation has got to bear the entire burden of the Thomistic 
project. The fact of revelation involves the existence of God. There is no 
direct road leading from the natural knowledge of God to revelation; 1n- 
stead, we have to move from revelation to the existence of God which it 
implies. Moreover, the natural knowledge of God 1s of no consequence for 
real life; only revelation and faith can provide us with the ultimate end of 
our actions; the natural knowledge of God can never reach the certainty 
necessary for action. 

But how do we know that behind some supposedly revealed statement 
stands the full authority of God? There can only be one answer: We have to 
believe it. The authority of the God who reveals himself — who 1s the for- 
mal object of faith — is itself an object of that faith; only in faith can a teach- 
ing be accepted as revelation. Therefore, according to Thomas, the ques- 
tion of the rationality of theistic belief comes down to the question 
whether it is rational to believe in revelation. What has already been 
pointed out about belief holds here as well: there are grounds to support tt, 
but they are no stronger than the grounds that support opinion. Nor 1s this 
an act of reason merely; it is also an act of will. One would search in vain to 
find a treatise on revelation in the Summa theologiae; we don’t know what 
sort of grounds come into play here or how solid they have to be in order to 
justify belief in revelation. Thomas does, however, have some clear things 
to say about the limits of the rationality of belief in revelation. Why some- 
one accepts a teaching as God’s revelation cannot be explained apart from 
the language of theology; and therefore an answer 1s only possible from 
within the theological language game. 

Thomas defines the act of faith this way: “Faith is an act of the intellect 
which consents to Divine truth through the prompting of the will which 
has been moved by God through grace” (II-II 2,9). The third element in 
this definition, which we have not so far mentioned, speaks about a limit 
with respect to the rationality of theistic belief, and makes it clear that an 
analysis of faith in sheerly philosophical terms is not possible. Thomas dis- 
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tinguishes between external causes of belief and an inner cause. As exam- 
ples of external causes he mentions a miracle that one might have wit- 
nessed, or a convincing sermon one might have heard. “Neither of these is 
a sufficient cause; for there can be several who witness one and the same 
miracle or hear one and the same sermon, and yet one believes and the 
other does not.” It is therefore necessary to hold that in addition to the 
outer causes there is an inner cause, a supernatural principle that moves 
us from within, and that is God (II-II 6,1) — or, in another formulation, “the 
instinctive inner movement of God’s inviting us” to believe (II-II 2,9 ad 3 
[ “interior instinctu Det invitantis”’}). 

And so the form of rationality displayed in moral knowledge and ethical 
virtue have proven to be a connecting link with whose help we can bring a 
certain order and context to theistic faith — but no explanation. The cause 
of an ethical habitus is repeated action. For the habitus of faith this cannot 
suffice; the theological virtues “are poured into us by God alone” (I-II 
62,1). 

The “rationality” of the supernatural habitus of faith can only be seen 
by referring to parallels. Thomas comes up with this objection: It would 
seem to be a dangerous thing to consent to a proposition whose truth or 
falsity we are unable to judge; but that is precisely what we are unable to 
do with respect to faith, “because we cannot trace the propositions of faith 
back to their first principles through which we judge everything.” Thomas 
answers by way of a “perspicuous representation.” He refers to recog- 
nized forms of human knowledge whose validity was not 1n dispute, where 
this demand for a tracing back to first principles is also not possible. Theo- 
retical knowledge, as well as practical, presupposes a habitus of the knowl- 
edge of first principles — the natural light of the intellect and the ethical vir- 
tues; these correspond to the supernatural habitus of faith, that light which 
God pours into us, which enables us to give consent to the claims of reve- 
lation (II-II 2,4 ad 2). “Perspicuous representation” defeats the objection 
that all knowledge involves a tracing back to first principles. But this ex- 
hausts the possibilities of rational argument outside the theological lan- 
guage game. If some critic claims that the supernatural habitus of faith is 
an ad hoc assumption, then for Thomas no answer except a theological one 
remains possible. 
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V 


Let me sum up what I have said by way of reflection and interpretation 
under three heads. 

1. The question of the rationality of theistic belief can only be asked 
about the act of faith or the habitus of faith in its full form which includes 
credere Deum, credere Deo, and credere in Deum. Only this act of faith is of 
any consequence for real life; and if we have no idea how it could be so, 
then any question about its rationality is not even worth asking. 

2. I distinguish between internal and external rationality. “Internal ra- 
tionality” means: The criteria showing what is sufficient for rationality can 
only come from the language game — or indeed the science — in question. 
This does not rule out an explanatory function for concepts from another 
language game. External rationality adopts a standpoint outside a lan- 
guage game; it claims to judge the rationality of language games as a whole 
from a higher standpoint. But within external rationality I distinguish both 
strong and weak forms. By strong external rationality I mean that there are 
criteria above language games, and independent of them, on the basis of 
which their rationality can be judged. Weak external rationality denies that 
there exist such higher criteria; it holds that a certain commonality can be 
pointed out among the various forms of internal rationality. 

3. ladvocate a weak external rationality for theistic belief. Elements of 
such a weak rationality are, e.g., (a) a critique of reductionism, 1.e., demon- 
strating the autonomy of a language game or a certain range of phenom- 
ena; (b) freedom from external contradiction; (c) perspicuous representa- 
tion, 1.e., relating the phenomenon of theistic belief to other forms of ratio- 
nality; (d) hermeneutic power, 1.e., the ability to interpret some area of re- 
ality (for theistic belief this means the ability to shed light on the human 
condition); (e) the analogy of experience. What I mean by this last point I 
was only able to suggest in my paper. What I have in mind is to mediate the 
concepts of theistic language through concrete human experiences and 
emotions. Analogous experiences which 1n this sense could fill out the 
thomistic conception of the beatific vision would be, for example, aesthetic 
experience or the felicity of the theoretical life; and what for Thomas is the 
central truth of the faith, that God desires the salvation of the whole world, 
could perhaps be mediated through the experience of trust. 
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Notes 


1 Cf. Summa Theologiae, 11,1. All other citations from the Summa will be found 
in the body of the text. 
2 Cf. Nicomachean Ethics, V1 5, 1140b16-20; VI 13,1145a4-6; X 8,1178a16-19. 
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LINDA ZAGZEBSKI 


PHRONESIS AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF 


I Introduction 


Hilary Putnam has argued that reason is both immanent and transcen- 
dent. It is immanent in that it is not to be found outside human language 
games, cultures, and institutions, but it is also a regulative idea that we use 
to criticize the conduct of all activities and institutions. We always speak 
the language of a certain time and place, and we think as members of a cul- 
ture that exists only at a time and place, but the rightness and wrongness 
of what we say is not just for a time and a place (cf. Putnam: 1982, 3-23). 

I think that Putnam’s position 1s profoundly nght. Unfortunately, it is 
easier to state it than to form a coherent conception of reason that com- 
bines immanence and transcendence. In fact, the difficulty in doing so is 
demonstrated by the fact that some of the deepest and longest-lasting 
philosophical disputes are forms of the nft between immanentism and 
transcendentalism. Even harder is to put the two aspects of reason to- 
gether in a way that permits us to settle cases in which the rationality of a 
particular belief is in question. My purpose in this paper is to begin explor- 
ing the issue of what reason would have to be like in order to be both im- 
manent and transcendent, and the implications of that feature for the eval- 
uation of beliefs. I will then propose a method to apply it to culture-specific 
beliefs, in particular, to Christian beliefs. 

Putnam makes it clear that it is not just veason that has the feature of 
being both immanent and transcendent. The grounds for attributing that 
feature to reason apply equally to the rational, the reasonable, the justified, 
the warranted, the intellectually virtuous, the epistemically praiseworthy 
— in short, to the whole range of evaluative properties of our cognitive ac- 
tivity and its products in belief.’ All of these properties are both immanent 
and transcendent in the sense Putnam identifies. So in this paper I will use 
cognates of the terms “rationality” and “reason” variously for any mem- 
ber of this set of properties. There are important differences among them, 
of course, but most of what I want to say here is applicable to all of them. I 
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will call attention to their differences only when I think they affect the ar- 
gument.’ 

An important implication of the fact that rationality is both immanent 
and transcendent is that neither a purely formal nor a purely substantive 
account of rationality will do. The more substantive an account is, the 
more it includes particular facts about human beings or whatever rational 
beings are under discussion, and these facts may vary cross-culturally, so 
substantive accounts can be expected to lack transcendence. For the sake 
of transcendence we may go the purely formal route, the route of explicat- 
ing the concept of reason, or rationality, or justification, etc., by defining it 
in terms of other concepts. So, for example, it is possible to define rational- 
ity solely in terms of its relation to truth or knowledge. Rationality can be 
designated as whatever property or activity we have or do that is truth- 
conducive. This approach makes it an open question whether rational per- 
sons do anything in particular — for example, that they pay attention to the 
evidence. It even leaves open the question of whether Aristotle was right 
that rationality is intrinsic to human nature and distinguishes us from 
other animals. It also has the unfortunate consequence that the relation 
between rationality and truth becomes trivial — a matter to which I will re- 
turn. 

If we go to the other extreme, rationality can be defined purely substan- 
tively as behavior of a certain description, or behavior that separates us 
from other animals, without any implication of its formal relations to truth 
or knowledge. But by leaving open the relation between rationality and 
truth, this route leaves it undetermined whether rationality has the theo- 
retical interest most of us have always thought it had. To maintain that in- 
terest, there must be a presumption of a connection between rationality 
and truth; it is precisely because we expect the connection that we care so 
much about rationality. But the interest is lost if we gain the connection by 
definition. Similarly, while it is unwise to insist that very much substantive 
behavior is rational by definition, the concept demands that there be a pre- 
sumption that certain behaviors are rational and others irrational. That, as 
I have said, is implied by the history of the use of the concept in philoso- 
phy. I think, then, that the purely formal and the purely substantive ap- 
proaches fail to respect either the immanence or the transcendence of ra- 
tionality, and are not consistent with the way the concept is generally 
used. Of course, there is nothing wrong with modifying a concept from its 
ordinary usage, even to do so radically, but when that happens the philoso- 
pher should recognize that the question he is then addressing may not be 
the same question his readers are interested in. I hope that the question I 
am addressing in this paper is one my readers are interested in. 
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In what follows I will try to respect as much as possible both the formal 
properties commonly attributed to rationality and the most important sub- 
stantive claims made about it in the history of philosophy. I will propose 
three corollaries of the immanence and transcendence of reason and three 
constraints that I think we should respect in formulating definitions of ra- 
tional belief. I will suggest a method for filling out the concept of rationality 
that respects both its immanence and its transcendence, and is sensitive 
to the constraints I will identify. It also gives us a method to settle ques- 
tions about the rationality and epistemic praiseworthiness of culture- 
specific beliefs, including distinctively Christian beliefs. 


Il The Transcendence and Immanence of the Rational 
and three Corollaries 


Putnam argues for the cultural transcendence of reason on the well- 
known grounds that denying it is inconsistent, but he puts a novel spin on 
that argument by claiming that cultural relativism 1s self-refuting for the 
same reason that methodological solipsism is self-refuting. Methodologi- 
cal solipsism is the view that all of our talk 1s about our own experiences, 
but this applies to everyone, so while the methodological solipsist treats 
her own talk solipsistically, she grants that others do the same. The prob- 
lem, of course, is that she cannot maintain this consistently. To avoid 1n- 
consistency, Putnam says, the methodological solipsist must be a real so- 
lipsist. She must deny that there is any you other than what she constructs 
out of her own experiences. Real solipsism is not self-refuting, but it 1s 
nonetheless irrational. For the same reason, cultural relativism, the ana- 
logue of methodological solipsism, is self-refuting, but cultural imperial- 
ism, the analogue of real solipsism, may not be. However, Putnam adds, it 
is self-refuting in our culture since we treat norms of rationality in a way 
that is inconsistent with the view that rationality is whatever is accepted 
by our culture. An epistemically imperialist culture that did have such a 
view could avoid inconsistency, but it would still be irrational for the same 
reason real solipsism is irrational. Such a culture would lose the ability to 
critique itself (cf. Putnam: 1982 and 1981). 

My argument for the transcendence of rationality is simpler than 
Putnam’s. I do not attempt to identify a formal problem with immanen- 
tism, but to call attention to the fact that it is incompatible with a major 
substantive position on the nature of rationality in the history of philoso- 
phy, namely, that whatever rationality 1s, 1t is something all humans share. 
I have already said that I take this to be one of the substantive constraints 
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on the concept of rationality. Aristotle also thought that rationality sets us 
apart from other animals. That may or may not be the case, but I think it is 
indisputable that rationality is something that humans have gua human, so 
while I do not insist that no non-human animals are rational, I do insist that 
all normal humans are rational. And this is not just an empirical claim be- 
cause it is not purely contingent; I think it 1s part of what we mean by ratio- 
nality that it is connected with our humanity.° What is rational is in princi- 
ple recognizably rational by all rational beings, which means all humans, 
even those outside one’s cultural community. To be rational is to be able 
to talk to other persons and to make oneself understood, no matter who 
those persons are. This is the sense in which rationality is transcendent. It 
is What permits us to communicate with one another and to form a human 
community that transcends the individual communities we inhabit (cf. 
Putnam: 1997, 183). 

Because we are rational we must face the limits of self-trust. For the 
Same reason, it 1s because we are rational that we must face the limits of 
trust in our culture, our social group, our religious community. This is not 
to deny that self-trust in some degree and in some sense is rational, in fact, 
rationally required. And similarly, trust in our culture or religious commu- 
nity 1s rational and required for the same reason. But we know that individ- 
uals can go astray and be irrational in belief or action, and so can cultures. 
We must all answer to the court of the best human judgment, not just the 
judgment of our like-minded peers. 

So rationality is transcendent, but it is also immanent. The ideally ra- 
tional person 1s not a person who believes only what someone outside of 
any culture would believe. Rationality is something we all share as hu- 
mans, but even though there is no particular culture that all humans have, 
it is nonetheless true that all humans have culture. No human thinks in a 
way that 1s not embedded in a culture. So the idea that a belief is rational 
only if it passes norms of reason that are independent of all culture misun- 
derstands the sense in which rationality derives from what humans are 
like qua human. In fact, it is to attempt to make the ideally rational human a 
non-human. The problem, then, is to understand the rationality of beliefs 
that are distinctive of individual cultures without ignoring either the tran- 
scendence or the immanence of reason. We should aim to understand nor- 
mative judgments, whether about the normativity of acts or the norma- 
tivity of beliefs, in a way that avoids the twin problems of solipsism, and 
the illusion of detached, disembodied, disencultured reason. 

Let me now turn to three corollaries of the transcendence and imma- 
nence of reason. In discussing transcendence I mentioned a principle that 
I will call the Rational Recognition Principle: 
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If a belief 1s rational, its rationality 1s recognizable (in principle) by 

rational persons tn other cultures. 

Given the Aristotelian assumption that rationality is part of human na- 
ture, this principle has the consequence that if a belief 1s rational, its ratio- 
nality is in principle recognizable by all other normal humans. I believe 
this principle is true, but it is unhelpful in its present form since too much 
needs to be packed into the qualification “in principle.” For the vast major- 
ity of the beliefs of everyone, no matter how impeccably rational the belief 
is, there is undoubtedly someone somewhere who 1s incapable of recog- 
nizing its rationality even though that someone 1s human and more or less 
normal. We will therefore need to modify the principle once we have set- 
tled on the other criteria we want in an account of rationality. 

The immanence of rationality suggests the Culture Sensitivity Principle: 

The beliefs of one culture are prima facie as justified as the beliefs of any 

other culture. 

This principle wisely reminds us to avoid epistemic imperialism. Given 
that rationality is connected with what makes us distinctively human, and 
given that culture is distinctively human, it follows that culture 1s not in 
conflict with rationality. Culture is not an aberration of nature; it 1s a good 
thing. And this means it is a good thing even when it results in conflicting 
beliefs in different cultures. That 1s hard to accept, and not only for meta- 
physical realists like myself. It is hard to accept because, relativist protes- 
tations notwithstanding, when persons in culture A assert p and persons 1n 
culture B assert not-p, the members of both cultures experience that as a 
conflict, and they experience conflict as far from a good thing. Rationality 
moves us to attempt to resolve conflict whenever possible. Cultural rela- 
tivism is one way of attempting to resolve the conflict by interpreting the 
claims of cultures A and B in such a way that the conflict disappears. It is 
important to see that relativism would not exist if there were not a per- 
ceived conflict to be resolved, and the relativist, like every rational person, 
tries to resolve it. The relativist’s way is subsequent to the conflict itself; 
it is not given prior to the experience of perceived conflict and the recogni- 
tion of its undesirability. Of course, the relativist’s way out is in conflict 
with the way of the metaphysical realist, who claims that the conflict must 
be resolved by arguing it out — and that conflict also must be resolved. The 
deeper fact about rationality, then, is that it is a dictum of rationality to at- 
tempt to resolve conflict between rational persons. This leads to the third 
corollary, the Need to Resolve Conflict Principle: 

It ts rational to attempt to resolve putative conflicts of beliefs between 

cultures. 
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The Need to Resolve Conflict Principle is required because the Culture 
Sensitivity Principle and the Rational Recognition Principle do not explain 
why members of cultures A and B experience tension when culture A ac- 
cepts p and culture B accepts not-p, and why this tension is an expression 
of their rationality. The Culture Sensitivity Principle tells us that the 
members of both cultures are prima facie equally rational in their beliefs, 
and the Rational Recognition Principle has the consequence that the 
members of A and B are capable of recognizing that fact. But rational per- 
sons inA and B do not let it rest, at least not when p is something one or 
both cultures care about (and the caring itself can be rational). They want 
to resolve the conflict between them, whether it is by the relativist route, 
or the realist route, or some other. I think, then, that the Need to Resolve 
Conflict Principle is one of the deepest principles of rationality. 


III Three Constraints 


So far I have argued that Putnam is right that rationality is both cul- 
ture-immanent and culture-transcendent, and I have proposed three cor- 
ollaries of these two features. In this section I want to propose three con- 
straints on any acceptable account of rationality, each of which involves the 
formal properties of rationality. The first is demanded by the enormous 
theoretical interest in rationality in the history of philosophy; the second 
and third are internal constraints, relating the formal and substantive fea- 
tures of rationality. 

Let us first look at what Susan Haack calls the ratification problem: 
How is reason/rationality/reasonableness connected with truth? Haack’s 
idea 1s that rationality (or reasonableness) should put us in the best position 
to get truth, but 1t should not come too easily (cf. Haack: 1993, esp. chap. 10). 
I prefer to call this problem the alignment problem (Bill Alston suggested 
this term to me). I mentioned above one way in which the alignment prob- 
lem is solved too easily, and that is when rationality is defined as whatever 
leads to truth. Reliabilism about rationality or justification has this defect. 
Putnam also makes the alignment problem too easy, but he does so by 
making the definition go the other way: he defines truth in terms of ratio- 
nal acceptability rather than rationality in terms of truth (cf. Putnam: 
1981). 

In contrast, evidentialists make the alignment problem too hard be- 
cause they identify two distinct epistemic goods that are included in ratio- 
nality — believing on evidence and believing in a way that is truth- 
conducive, but there is no prima facie reason to think that they are con- 
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nected. Richard Foley’s theory makes it too hard because he does not 
claim there is any connection at all between rationality and truth (Foley: 
1987). Another way of making it too hard 1s to give a relativist account of 
reasonableness and a realist account of truth. Suppose we are considering 
nine cultures with conflicting beliefs on, say, the origin of the world. On 
this view all nine are reasonable, but if their beliefs are mutually conflict- 
ing, at most one succeeds at getting the truth. This 1s a very common 
move, but it breaks the desired connection between reasonableness and 
truth. That is because, on this approach, the likelihood that our cul- 
ture-specific beliefs are rational is very high (in fact, nine in nine), whereas 
the likelihood that they are true 1s very low (less than one in nine). I find 
this an unacceptable consequence in spite of the fact that this move has ob- 
vious attractions. By making truth culture-transcendent and rationality 
culture-immanent, it tries to have it both ways. The attraction is under- 
standable, but unfortunately it does not work as long as there are numer- 
ous incompatible beliefs from culture to culture about the same thing. It is 
just too easy for them all to be rational and too hard for any of them to have 
the truth. The problem is avoided if it turns out there really are not very 
many differences among cultures after all, and some observers have, of 
course, claimed that that is the case. Notice that this position, like the oth- 
ers we have considered, arises from a more basic recognition of conflict 
and a rational desire to resolve it. This supports my earlier claim that the 
Need to Resolve Conflict Principle 1s one of the most basic principles of ra- 
tionality. 

The second constraint 1s that it is not the content that makes a belief ra- 
tional or irrational. This is not to deny that the content of some beliefs 
might be such that no person could arrive at them rationally, but even in 
those cases, it is not the content per se that makes the belief irrational, but 
the way 1n which the belief is formed or maintained. Beliefs of reasonable 
persons continue to be reasonable when their beliefs change. This gives 
us another constraint on an account of rationality: Rationality or reason- 
ableness 1s not determined by the content of a belief. This does not mean that 
certain beliefs cannot be privileged. We do that all the time in constructing 
a theory of moral reasonableness. For example, we say that whatever 
moral reasonableness 1s, it 1s not compatible with the reasonableness of 
torturing people for fun. And we do the same thing in privileging certain 
beliefs as standards of rationality. So whatever rationality is, it is not com- 
patible with the rationality of the belief that denying the antecedent is 
valid. But I think we should admit that there are serious limits to the be- 
liefs in this category. They may not call into question the normativity of ra- 
tionality itself, nor the facts about rationality that we started with, for ex- 
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ample, that normal humans are rational, that they are capable of recogniz- 
ing the rationality of others, that the beliefs of other cultures are prima fa- 
c1e justified. So the privileged beliefs may not be ones that support cultural 
imperialism or solipsism. 

If there are beliefs in the privileged position of being such that they are 
benchmarks of any account of rationality, they also have a feature that pre- 
vents circularity: we may not use the theory to defend their rationality. 
This gives us the third constraint: Any beliefs taken to be benchmarks of a 
theory of rationality cannot be defended by the theory ttself Let me take an ex- 
ample from ethics to defend the point. Suppose we agree that no accept- 
able ethical theory may have the consequence that it is morally right to 
torture people for fun. We then formulate our theory, and it has the conse- 
quence that it 1s seriously wrong to torture people for fun. What we may 
not do, if asked why such torture is wrong, is to say that it is ruled out by 
the theory. The price we pay for making certain moral principles or beliefs 
benchmarks of any acceptable theory is that we may not justify the beliefs 
on the basis of the theory. That may, of course, be an acceptable price since 
nobody is likely to question these beliefs if they are properly chosen; that 
is, indeed, one of the reasons we chose them. Similarly, we may decide 
that no acceptable theory of rationality may have the consequence that it is 
rational to believe that my mind 1s the only one in existence, or that Iam 
the only rational being in existence, but then we may not use the theory to 
justify the judgment that these beliefs are not rational. Consequently, we 
must choose them carefully. 


IV Phronesis 


I now wish to propose a way of defining rationality that we can use to 
determine the reasonableness of culture-specific beliefs. For the purposes 
of this paper it is not important that my proposal have the status ofa defini- 
tion. The nature of definition is an important and neglected issue. There 
are many kinds of definitions, and they can serve many purposes. I have 
discussed elsewhere the ways in which disputes over the definition of 
knowledge are partly disputes over the kind of definition in question,* and 
I believe the same point applies to the definition of rationality or reason- 
ableness, but I will not pursue that problem here. I will leave aside the sta- 
tus of the proposal I am making — whether it is necessary or contingent, 
whether it is a Lockian “real” definition, or even whether it is a definition 
at all. It is not an analysis of the concept of rationality or reasonableness, 
but neither is it merely a description of contingent features of the behavior 
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that counts as rational. What I will do is to take the principles already men- 
tioned and fill them out to make them sufficiently substantive to be useful 
for the practical purpose of evaluating the reasonableness of beliefs, in- 
cluding culture-specific beliefs. 

I have suggested principles and constraints with which any acceptable 
account of rationality should comply, but they do not give us a determinate 
direction in which to proceed, much less a determinate account. We could 
attempt to construct an account of rationality from scratch, but doing so 
has the danger of dissociating it from the conceptions that have had the 
greatest historical importance. It is preferable to link it to other important 
concepts that are at least as basic, either to concepts related to the mind 
and its function, or to normative concepts. The latter is an especially 
promising route since the normativity of rationality and reasonableness is 
crucial. Given that normative theory is a rich and enormous field, with an 
elaborate network of concepts already charted in many alternative ways, it 
is helpful to look at ethics both for conceptual models of rationality and for 
substantive links to the rest of normative theory. If Aristotle is right that 
ethics is not a precise science, we should not expect moral rightness to be 
wholly determined by a precise set of rules or procedures. For that reason, 
when Aristotle declares that virtue is a mean between extremes in Book II 
of the Nicomachean Ethics, he is careful to warn us that this is insufficient 
as a guide to behavior because the mean is “as a man of practical wisdom 
would determine it” (NE II.6.1107a1-2). I interpret this to mean that if 
moral goodness cannot be fully captured by a system of rules or principles, 
there must be essential reference to exemplars of ethical behavior in the 
definition of some of the most basic moral concepts. Similarly, I propose, if 
rationality cannot be fully captured by a system of rules or principles, 
there ought to be essential reference to exemplars of rational behavior in 
the definition of rationality. 

But why think that rationality is not simply the following of a set of 
rules? After all, there ave some rules of reason, and we can name them. 
Some of them, such as the law of non-contradiction, may be so basic that 
they are more basic than any given conception of rationality and are con- 
straints on any acceptable definition. However, even though there are for- 
mal rules of reason that transcend cultures, to limit rationality to the fol- 
lowing of such rules 1s not sufficient to determine which beliefs are ratio- 
nal and which are not since the rules are not sufficiently determinate. 
They do not give us the matter upon which the rules are to be applied. 
That may vary from culture to culture and from person to person. But as 
we have seen, if we want to avoid making the alignment problem too diffi- 
cult, we must resist the temptation to call all of the material differences 
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between persons and cultures rational. Doing that makes it too hard to ex- 
plain the close connection between rationality and truth. Instead, it should 
turn out that rationality puts substantive limits as well as formal limits on 
what counts as a rational belief. To do that I suggest we should make es- 
sential reference to exemplars of rationality in our account. 

I propose that rationality be identified by its exemplary instances. It is 
what is done or believed by persons like that — persons whose judgment 
are paradigms of rationality. If this is a definition, it 1s the kind of definition 
Putnam and Kripke proposed in the seventies for defining natural kinds. In 
the theory of Direct Reference natural kinds are defined as whatever is the 
same kind of thing or stuff as some indexically identifed paradigm in- 
stance. For example, gold is, roughly, whatever is the same element as 
that, water is whatever has the same chemical structure as that, and so on. 
I am not proposing that rationality is a natural kind, but I do propose that 
rationality be defined by the same pattern, but with one notable difference. 
In a purely indexical definition of x, no descriptive features of x are in- 
cluded. But as we have already seen, rationality is a concept that is partly 
descriptive, and there is a long history of important claims made about it, 
such as Aristotle’s assertion that it is what distinguishes us from other an- 
imals. So even though I think indexicality must be built into its definition, 
it must be done in a way that is consistent with the important substantive 
claims made about it, and it must respect the principles and constraints I 
have identified. 

My proposal, then, 1s that rationality can be defined in relation to its 
paradigm instances in the same way that Aristotle thought virtue can be 
defined by its paradigm instances. This gives us only a procedure or 
model; it does not tell us which ones are the paradigms. For that, I wish to 
turn to the answer I gave in previous work. In Virtues of the Mind I suggest 
that the intellectually virtuous person is the paradigm in relation to which 
a host of concepts of epistemic evaluation can be defined. My motives in 
that work were different from the ones I have here since one of my pri- 
mary concerns there was to show that there are no significant differences 
between the normativity of cognitive activity and belief-formation, on the 
one hand, and the normativity of conduct, on the other. Both are moral, and 
both have the same grounding in virtue. Ultimately, I argued, it is the be- 
havior of persons with phronesis, or practical wisdom, that determines 
both right acting and justified believing, as well as one’s moral and intel- 
lectual duty and the other evaluative properties of acts and beliefs. Phro- 
nesis has the same relation to justified beliefs as it has to right acts in a 
pure virtue theory, and it has the same relation to epistemically praisewor- 
thy beliefs as it has to morally praiseworthy acts. Phronesis is necessary 
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because the virtues are many, but the self is one. It is, among other things, 
the virtue that permits a person to mediate between and among the con- 
siderations arising from all the virtues in any given situation, and to act ina 
way that gives each its proper weight. Phronesis determines what it is 
right or justified or praiseworthy to do or to believe, all things considered. 

To summarize a few of the main definitions: An act is nght (permissible 
to do) just in case it is what a person with phronesis might do in the same 
circumstances. Similarly, a beliefs justified (permissible to believe) just in 
case it is what a person with phronesis might believe in the same circum- 
stances. A moral duty is an act a morally virtuous person characteristically 
would do in the same circumstances. An epistemic duty 1s a belief an intel- 
lectually virtuous person characteristically would believe in the same cir- 
cumstances. A person is praiseworthy for having a belief / performing an act 
just in case it is virtuously motivated and is what a person with phronesis 
would characteristically believe/do in the circumstances. I have also pro- 
posed definitions of stronger concepts of act and belief evaluation using 
the concept of what a phronimos would characteristically do and adding ad- 
ditional requirements of virtuous motive and success in reaching the end 
of the motive. 

Here I want to fill out these definitions into principles we can apply to 
the rationality or reasonableness or epistemic praiseworthiness of cul- 
ture-specific beliefs. Even though culture-specific beliefs are not tran- 
scendent in their content, they may be transcendent in the qualities of 
mind out of which they arise. Intellectual virtues are qualities that are cul- 
ture-transcendent. I am not suggesting that all cultures place equal value 
on open-mindedness, intellectual fairness, thoroughness, and attentive- 
ness, or intellectual courage and autonomy, but these traits ave almost uni- 
versally valued and admired. Of course, it is an empirical matter whether I 
am right that all cultures value these traits, and that is a difficult matter to 
test since it is hard to identify the same traits cross-culturally. But some- 
thing close to these traits must transcend cultural differences and must be 
valued in all cultures since they are the traits that make cross-cultural dia- 
logue possible. It is interesting that when Putnam talks about the way rea- 
son transcends culture in its regulative use, he mentions “a just, attentive, 
balanced intellect,” and emphasizes the importance of discussion and 
communication, criticism and impartiality, all of which are intellectual vir- 
tues, although he does not give them that name (‘Reason and History,’ 1n: 
1981, 163). 

What is reasonable 1s what would or might be believed by a person of a 
certain sort in the circumstances in question. The sovt of person 1s 
trans-cultural since there are phronimoz in all cultures, but the circum- 
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stances may be such that they only arise in a single culture. I will suggest 
two principles of rational belief — a weaker principle of rational permis- 
sibility, and a stronger principle of rational praiseworthiness: 

Principles of Rational Belief (PRB) 

PRB1: S’s belief p in culture C 1s rational just in case a person with 

phronesis outside culture C might believe p if she were in S’s circum- 

stances in culture C. 

To say that the phronimé might believe p is just to say that it 1s not the 
case that she would not believe p. Of course, this principle applies to 
phronimoi within S’s culture as well as to those without. 

PRB2: S’s belief p in culture C is epistemically praiseworthy just in case 

S’s belief p is virtuously motivated, and a person with phronesis outside 

culture C would characteristically believe p if she were in S’s circum- 

stances in culture C. 

These principles of rational belief permit us to give the needed modifi- 
cation of the Rational Recognition Principle, as promised. It is not useful to 
make the standard of rational recognition all rational humans if rationality 
is used in the generic sense in which all humans are rational. The problem 
is not that such a principle is false; it is just that it has to be qualified too 
much to be useful. Instead, the standard of recognition should be persons 
who are exemplars of ideal rationality, and I have suggested that that is 
persons with phronesis. So if a belief is rational, its rationality must be rec- 
ognizable by persons with phronesis outside the cultural community of the 
believer. This means that the phronimos or phronimé outside the commu- 
nity should see that he or she might have the same belief if he or she were 
a member of that community.” That is, for any belief p, and person S, if S is 
rational in believing p , then a phronimé outside of S’s cultural community 
might believe p if she were in S’s community and circumstances, and the 
Rational Recognition Principle says that the phronimé herself 1s capable of 
judging that to be the case. S’s belief is rational in the stronger sense only 
if a phronimé outside of S’s cultural community would characteristically 
believe p if she were in S’s community and circumstances. 

PRB respects the Rational Recognition principle. The Rational Recog- 
nition Principle is useful to persons who wish to test the rationality of their 
own culture-specific beliefs provided that they are able to recognize 
phronimoi outside their own culture. It is quite likely that they can do this 
in many cases since the qualities that make a persona phronimos are quali- 
ties that make him stand out. To be a phronimos is, in part, to be recognized 
as a person of good judgment. The phronimos is a person who is imitated 
and his judgment consulted. Such qualities are probably among the easiest 
for persons on the outside to recognize. 
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PRB respects the Culture Sensitivity Principle since it presupposes 
that there are phronimotz in all cultures. This principle makes two forms of 
cultural imperialism prima facie unjustified. One is the view discussed by 
Putnam that rationality is defined by what my culture believes. The sec- 
ond is the view that my own culture is prima facie more rational than all 
others even though the rationality of others is not ruled out by definition. 

PRB respects the principle that rationality gives rise to a need to re- 
solve conflict since the phronimoi are the persons in whom we entrust 
leadership in conflict resolution (leaving aside the enormous political ob- 
stacles that may need to be overcome). They are more careful than most of 
us to determine through intercultural dialogue that putatively conflicting 
beliefs really are conflicting before taking steps to resolve the conflict, and 
they do not necessarily aim to reach consensus since they also know when 
the differences are too great to make consensus realistic. But their ability 
to look at their own culture with some detachment makes them fair arbi- 
ters of disagreement. If any two persons in any two cultures can reach 
agreement, it is the phronimoz in both. 

The constraint that rationality is not defined by content 1s respected by 
PRB since the phronimos is not identified by any particular beliefs, but by 
qualities of mind and character. This constraint does not prevent us from 
dictating that nobody counts as a phronimos who has certain crazy beliefs, 
but if we do so, the non-circularity constraint has the consequence that we 
cannot justify our judgment about those beliefs on the grounds that the 
phronimos does not believe them. 

The constraint that the alignment problem must be neither too easy 
nor too hard is the most difficult one with which to comply. The problem is 
not that PRB makes it too easy to connect rationality and truth, but that it 
seems to make it too hard. This is a problem faced by metaphysical realism 
in general. It is common to think that the alignment problem can be solved 
if the judgments of rational persons converge. If a range of independent 1n- 
vestigators converge on a determinate set of beliefs, that assures the ob- 
jectivity of those beliefs. So the proposal is that agreement among rational 
persons 1s aligned with truth, and it is usually added that it is hopeless to 
expect that this will ever happen.° That may be true, but I propose that we 
have more reason to hope that the judgments of phronimo1 will converge 
than that the judgments of all rational persons will converge. Still, we have 
no guarantee that it will happen. I think, then, that even though the 
phronesis theory is an improvement, the alignment problem still exists. 
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V Christian Belief 


Religious communities are cultures in the sense I mean 1n this paper. 
Christianity constitutes at least one culture, perhaps more, and so I pro- 
pose that distinctively Christian beliefs be evaluated for their rationality 
and epistemic praiseworthiness by the principles I have given in section 
IV. PRB is only an outline of a procedure, however. A number of questions 
need to be answered and details filled in before the principles can have any 
real practical value. The concept of phronesis is a rich one with a long his- 
tory, and in part Iam relying upon that history in order to supply the neces- 
sary detail, but that rich history also means that there is more than one 
way of explaining what the phronimos 1s, so any disagreements need to be 
adjudicated before proceeding. I believe that it 1s easier to recognize a per- 
son with phronesis than to define the trait itself, and this 1s one of the most 
common views about phronesis in the history of the concept. There 1s also 
the problem of defining the epistemic circumstances of the agent in believ- 
ing p. Not everything the agent believes counts as the relevant back- 
ground against which we ask the question whether the phronimos would 
believe p. The background itself might include beliefs no phronimos would 
have. I have addressed this issue elsewhere, and its outcome affects the 
way in which we apply PRB to Christian belief (Zagzebski: 1998). There 1s 
also the issue of what PRB2 counts as a virtuously motivated belief. This 
is another question that I have discussed elsewhere, but I do not insist on 
any particular interpretation for the purposes of the proposal in this paper. 
My suggestion here is predominantly a formal one: (1) Rationality should 
be defined indexically by essential reference to paradigm instances. (2) 
What counts as a rational belief is what such persons would or might be- 
lieve in the circumstances in question. (3) The person with phronesis 1s the 
best candidate I know of to serve the role I have identified. (4) The imma- 
nence and transcendence or rationality and the three constraints I have 
discussed are particularly important in the context of a discussion of cul- 
ture-specific beliefs. 

I cannot judge in advance the consequences of applying the principles I 
have suggested to particular religious beliefs, but it seems likely that 
when PRB1 and PRB2 are applied to Christian beliefs it will turn out that 
most of these beliefs are rational for most Christians and fewer of them, 
but still many of them, are epistemically praiseworthy. I think it will also 
turn out that the same principles have the consequence that many beliefs 
of the other major religions are also rational and epistemically praisewor- 
thy. 
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Let me now turn to the application of the three principles of rationality 
and the three constraints I discussed in sections II and III. First, the Ratio- 
nal Recognition Principle is something Christians ought to embrace. Be- 
sides arising from a view Christians accept about the commonality of our 
humanity, it is also the basis of the field of Religious Studies. We study 
other religions not simply out of curiosity, but because we think we may 
have something to learn from them and they from us. We depend upon 
each other’s rationality and our ability to recognize when the other is be- 
ing rational and when the other is not being rational in the process of pro- 
moting mutual understanding and increasing religious knowledge on both 
sides. Cross-cultural experience and study in fields such as Comparative 
Religion lead to the Culture Sensitivity Principle. I see no problem for 
Christians in this principle either. The Need to Resolve Conflict Principle 
is an important one. Individual cultures and sub-cultures do not all attempt 
to resolve conflict the same way, although I have said that rational persons 
aim to resolve conflict, and Christian communities do so also. Some Chris- 
tian communities do it by proselytizing; some do not. Not everyone agrees 
on the relative importance of having epistemically praiseworthy beliefs 
and true beliefs. If many persons have epistemically praiseworthy but 
false religious beliefs, how should others react? How should we react to 
ourselves when we see that we are perceived by others as having false be- 
liefs? How should we react when we see that we are perceived as having 
beliefs that lack epistemic praiseworthiness, even if they are not per- 
ceived as lacking rationality? Inter-cultural and inter-religious dialogue is 
an important part of the communication of us all as fellow members of the 
human race. But I think it is important that when we engage in it, we show 
to others that we respect the three principles I have discussed, in particu- 
lar, that we show them that we take their beliefs to be prima facie as ratio- 
nal as ours, and that we believe that our rationality and theirs is mutually 
recognizable. 

Let me now turn to the three contraints. The alignment problem is the 
hardest, whether it applies to religious beliefs, Christian beliefs, other cul- 
ture-specific beliefs, or even to beliefs that are not culture-specific. It is 
therefore a problem for Christian belief, but it is not a special problem for 
Christian belief. It is a serious philosophical problem, not a distinctively 
religious one. I said above that I do not claim that my position solves the 
problem, although the phronesis proposal makes some headway. I also 
mentioned above that it would probably turn out that many beliefs of many 
different religions pass the tests of PRB1 and PRB2. If so, the phronesis 
proposal still permits a wider gap between rationality and truth than is de- 
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sirable. Adding further principles of rationality may help us solve the prob- 
lem, but I do not yet see how it can be done. 

The second constraint is that reasonableness cannot be determined by 
content. I have said that we may privilege certain beliefs as constraints on 
any acceptable account of rationality, but we may not privilege beliefs that 
call the principles of rationality into question, and the third constraint re- 
quires that any beliefs that are privileged cannot be defended by appealing 
to the account we then use. So there is nothing irrational in Christians tak- 
ing certain specifically Christian beliefs to be privileged, but 1f we do so, 
we may not then defend the rationality of these beliefs by a theory of ratio- 
nality generated in part to be compatible with their rationality. Nor may we 
privilege beliefs that deny the fundamental principles of rationality. So, for 
example, I might believe a story which, if true, would explain why I alone 
in the universe am rational and others are not. Similarly, a cultural imperi- 
alist might tell a story that explains why, from the point of view of their 
own culture, imperialism is not irrational. But solipsism and cultural impe- 
rialism are irrational even when they are justified on the basis of a story 
standardly believed by the members of their culture. A form of this prob- 
lem can arise for those Christians who believe an interpretation of the doc- 
trine of Original Sin according to which human rational faculties have been 
so severely damaged by the Fall of Adam and Eve, that the common dic- 
tates of these faculties cannot be trusted; and in addition, personal sin 
leads individuals to self-deception in their beliefs on such a grand scale 
that most persons succumb to these temptations and cannot trust their 
own sense of what is rational and what is not. Such a view shares the prob- 
lems of solipsism and cultural imperialism: it comes dangerously close to 
denying that rationality exists at all and it prevents intercultural dialogue 
as a means to resolve conflict. 


VI Conclusion 


The theme of the conference for which the papers in this book were 
written is the rationality of theistic belief, with particular emphasis on the 
rationality of Christian belief. Conferences and books on the rationality of 
X pragmatically imply that the rationality of X is in doubt. It 1s therefore 
common for defenders of the rationality of X to be defensive. But I see no 
reason for a Christian to take a defensive stance, nor do I think it neces- 
sary to rethink the demands of rationality in order to get the desired con- 
sequence that Christian belief is rational. Rationality 1s not a suspect no- 
tion. In fact, I think Aristotle was right that it is partly constitutive of being 
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human. We need not undermine our humanity in order to defend Chris- 
tianity or any other religion. The more we understand rationality and 
epistemic praiseworthiness in a way that transcends any particular cul- 
ture, the more impressive will be a demonstration that any particular be- 
lief of any particular culture or religion is rational or epistemically praise- 
worthy. It is not necessary to deny the transcendence of rationality in or- 
der to avoid the Enlightenment error of rationality purified of culture. And 
it is not necessary to deny the immanence of the rational in order to get a 
form of rationality that is worth our effort. 


Notes 


1 The warranted might be an exception. If warrant 1s defined as whatever prop- 
erty of a belief converts true belief into knowledge, it is not clear that warrant 
is both immanent and transcendent. 

2 “Rationality” has both a weak and a strong sense. In the weak sense it means 
merely what escapes epistemic blame. In the strong sense it is what is ratio- 
nally praiseworthy. I will distinguish the senses only when I get to the point of 
proposing principles for rational belief. 

3 I think that irrationality is connected with our humanity also. Irrationality is 
not simply the lack of something else that is intrinsic to our nature. It is a posi- 
tive trait, although, of course, not evaluatively positive. I have explored this 
topic in ‘Hot and Cold Irrationality,’ forthcoming. 

4 ‘What is Knowledge?,’ forthcoming in: Blackwell Guide to Epistemology. See 
Robinson: 1950. 

5 What aphronimos might believe in some circumstances that obtain only in an- 
other culture can differ from what he might have believed in those circum- 
stances. If he had been born in another culture and had grown up there, he 
might have believed some proposition p, even though it is not the case that he 
might believe it if he were suddenly transported there today. Since it is the 
possession of phronesis itself and not the personal identity of the phronimos 
that does the work of the phronesis test, it is more likely that the might have 
criterion is preferable. However, this needs to be investigated much more 
thoroughly. 

6 Bernard Williams has taken this position in a number of places. See — for in- 
stance — Williams: 1985, chap. 8. 
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REINER WIMMER 


THE NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE TASK OF REASON 
IN RELATION TO RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES 


This paper consists of two parts. In the first part I try to establish three 
distinctions and an epistemological as well as an anthropological thesis; in 
the second part these distinctions and both theses are further commented 
upon and illustrated by reference to certain religious practices, experi- 
ences, and traditions. 


I 


Let me say, first of all, that I intend to discuss only such religious atti- 
tudes as awaken our most serious interest. By this I mean an interest not 
based on intellectual grounds only, but also practically concerned with con- 
sciously living a whole life and understanding it in its integrity as rich in 
meaning. Therefore, all attitudes are excluded from the outset which do 
not satisfy either our deepest endeavors for life or our best-founded intel- 
lectual standards proved by lived experience as well as by the whole range 
of advanced and established scientific and philosophical standards. In this 
way are excluded, for instance, all animistic and all pan- or polytheistic re- 
ligions and most of the esoteric commodities currently on the market. Ul- 
timately, I retain three categories of religious attitudes with their corre- 
sponding contents. Alluding to Kierkegaard, I call them Religiosity A, Reli- 
giosity B, and Religiosity C, respectively. 

Religiosity A concerns an unconditional positive attitude to human ex- 
istence in general and to one’s own life in particular as a complete whole 
within which every situation falls. The so-called “philosophical” Daoism of 
Lao-tzu and Zhuangzi or Zen Buddhist practice might be good examples of 
Religiosity A; and perhaps also Wittgenstein’s early philosophical mysti- 
cism, expressed in the Tvactatus and the corresponding philosophical note 
books, as well as in his so-called ‘Lecture on Ethics.’ Literary examples 
might be apposite, too; for instance, the intuitions of engineer Shatov in 
Dostoyevsky’s The Demons or of prince Myshkin in Dostoyevsky’s The Id- 
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iot; or the exegesis of the gospels by Tolstoy, The Gospel in Brief (a favor- 
ite reading of Wittgenstein during the First World War). I have in mind 
also some plays and fictional letters written by Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
(‘Letter of Lord Chandos,’ for example, and ‘The Letters of the Returning 
Man’) and of Musil’s The Man without Qualities. Religiosity A may be 
found in itself only or together with other religious attitudes and contents, 
whether polytheistic or monotheistic. And so the saints (arhats) of Hindu- 
ism often hold polytheistic convictions; but monotheistic convictions are 
involved in Jewish, Christian, and Muslim mysticism, where one reaches 
not only union with God, but also the complete and unconditioned willing- 
ness to accept all that which exists and happens. 

Religiosity B covers exclusively monotheistic attitudes and convic- 
tions. The characteristics of God in monotheistic faith are his transcen- 
dence or absoluteness — that is, his absolute independence of all other be- 
ings and of the world as a whole — his uniqueness, his omnipotence, his 
omniscience, and his unconditional goodness or holiness. Common to all 
monotheistic convictions is belief in the Divine creation of the world (un- 
derstanding by “world” all that exists outside of God). Within Religiosity B 
I count, of course, the three still-existing religions which originated in the 
Near East, namely Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. But there may be 
other religions as well which deserve to be included in this category: for 
instance, the Old Egyptian monotheistic reform of Amenophis IV (Ech- 
naton) or Persian Zoroasthrism. 

Under the heading Religiosity C Irank Christianity only. The reason for 
this 1s the following: Christian faith asserts that God, by incarnating him- 
self in a certain human individual, has in a sense revoked his transcen- 
dence and sovereignty, and made himself dependent upon human deed and 
destiny usque ad mortem, mortem autem crucis. Therefore, the personal 
worldly history of Jesus is believed to belong to God himself, because Je- 
sus 1s believed to be God and man simultaneously. There 1s, of course, an 
unresolvable conceptual conflict concerning this alleged union, as the 
Christological formula of the council of Chalcedon demonstrates : all its ef- 
forts are focused on balancing out two seemingly contradictory alterna- 
tives. 

As I have already indicated, Religiosity A might be present in Religios- 
ity B or in Religiosity C. Equally, Religiosity B might be present in Religi- 
osity C, and vice versa. But that is not necessarily so; for there may be 
monotheistic convictions without a genuine and lively attitude to the 
whole of the world or one’s own existence. 

Now let me turn to my epistemological thesis. In my opinion, there 
does not exist any justifiable way or method for arguing — from the outside, 
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so to speak — for the legitimacy of the above-mentioned three forms of reli- 
giosity. That is to say: There is no good argument in favor of the validity of 
these forms and the truth of their contents which 1s logically or conceptu- 
ally independent of them. The main reason for this essential incapacity is 
that there can be neither a human experience nor a reasoned principle 
which enables us unequivocally to judge the unconditional quality of our 
whole existence or of the world as a whole, or to decide on the existence of 
God, or to decide on the divinity of Jesus —1n short: to decide independently 
of faith on the existence of these transcendent states of affairs. Though 
there is a natural, anthropologically-founded tendency to evaluate one’s 
existence as a whole, it is not possible to take a view of oneself or of one’s 
life or world in its entirety totally from the outside and to value it abso- 
lutely; it is not possible to conclude from the logically and conceptually 
contingent features of the world to a Divine Creator, or from Jesus’ status 
as prophet, miracle-worker, and moral teacher together with his saintly 
life and his death upon the cross, to his ontological status as God’s Son; for 
both cases admit of perfectly natural explanations — or at the least are 
undecidable and must be left unanswered. Nor do I see any conceptual ne- 
cessity or any plausible empirical induction for concluding to God or to 
Christ. Jesus’ resurrection cannot serve as a starting point for any such 
demonstration; that event did not take place in space and time and can be 
believed only by religious faith. Jesus did not, after all, return to this world 
to continue his former life and grow old and die like Lazarus; rather he re- 
turned to heaven and to his Father. Nor can the so-called “Easter wit- 
nesses” to whom Jesus showed himself as living serve to jump over 
Lessing’s “nasty ditch” (garstiger Graben) between a contingent fact that 
can be explained in many ways and the eternal meaning and absolute 1m- 
portance of Jesus as Christ. 

For all three forms of religiosity there exists a strong reciprocity be- 
tween the corresponding religious attitude (or “faith’’) and its content (or 
“object”): Only within and through faith 1s its object vindicated. It follows 
that the respective object is (and has to be) of such a kind that it cannot be 
confirmed as existent except by its corresponding attitude. So reason has 
the negative task of criticizing and eliminating all contents which do not 
fulfill the condition of totality (Religiosity A) or the condition of transcen- 
dent divinity (Religiosities B and C). Therefore, Religiosity A cannot refer 
to events, processes, or states of affairs 1m the world or i one’s life: situa- 
tions im life neither give meaning to life in its entirety nor take meaning 
from it. The absolute worth or unworth of existence cannot depend upon 
contingent facts. Equally, God’s existence cannot be derived from or dem- 
onstrated by reference to specific or general traits of the world or to tts al- 
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leged beginning; for the lack of any scientific explanation does not amount 
to the substantiation of religious claims. Nor can metaphysical questions 
like, “Why does anything exist rather than nothing?” —- such as, for in- 
stance, Leibniz and Heidegger asked — be answered philosophically or sci- 
entifically; for in science and philosophy the object of research has to be in- 
dependent of the method of research. These questions find an answer only 
in religious wonder (Religiosity A) or in faith (Religiosities B and C). 

But reason’s negative task of criticizing seeming objects of absolute 
valuation and faith or pretentious demands for justification implies a posi- 
tive one: the critical function can only be carried out successfully if it 
grows out of a philosophical insight into the conceptual grammar of reli- 
gious attitudes and practices. Therefore, we are able — so to speak “from 
the outside” where faith or any religious allegiance is not required — to 
draw a distinction between superstition or idolatry and religious faith. So 
insight into the grammar of religious attitudes has immediate critical or 
normative consequences. The positive work of reflecting on the grammar 
of religious life-forms and -practices is naturally done in philosophy and 
partly in theology, too. But it has to be kept in mind that such research can- 
not exist for the purpose of demonstrating the truth of such fundamental 
contents as the religious disposition takes from the outset to be true. 

Furthermore, because of the categorical difference of the dimensions 
in which we find true religion, our everyday life, and our scientific endeav- 
ors, there cannot be any genuine conflict between religion, on the one 
hand, and the life-world or science, on the other. If a conflict does exist or 
threatens to arise, our suspicion should be that one or both parties in the 
conflict trespassed — or may be about to trespass — conceptual or grammat- 
ical boundaries. 

But there may also be conflicts within a religion or conflicts between 
religions. In both cases philosophers or theologians should search out the 
sources of disagreement 1n a spirit of tolerance and love for truth. In inter- 
nal religious dissensions precision in questions and answers 1s often not 
available because, for instance, the allegedly common ground of a be- 
lieved-in Divine revelation itself is not unequivocal. But of much more 1m- 
portance are the differences between religions — between, for example, 
Jews, Christians, and Muslims. Historically, these differences have often 
turned into deadly wars — a main source of the (at least) deep distrust of 
monotheistic religions whose jealous, combative, and intolerant god 
frightens people away in spite of an otherwise philanthropic message. 
Theologians have the task of minimizing differences where it is possible 
without losing the essentials, of eliminating unnecessary scandals, and of 
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promoting a vivid understanding of doctrinal and practical unity-in-dif- 
ference and difference-in-unity. 

But there may be conflicts or scandals which lie at the root of a particu- 
lar religion and which, therefore, cannot be eliminated or even minimized 
(or so it seems). Here I am thinking above all of the core of Christianity, 
namely God’s incarnation, the idea of which seems to be self-contra- 
dictory, and God’s unconditional love for all men, including the most mali- 
cious, which seems to be in conflict with our most fundamental moral con- 
victions. The last point I plan to take up 1n more detail at the end of the sec- 
ond part of this paper. The problem of the incarnation I cannot comment on 
here since it is too large to deal with 1n so brief a compass. 

The third weighty and perennial problem arising in this context — and 
one extending to all monotheistic religions — is the question of theodicy. 
Epicurus had long ago focused the problem into a sharp tetralemma: “E1- 
ther God wills to remove all evil but is unable to do so, or he 1s able to do so 
but unwilling, or he is both unable and unwilling, or he is able to remove it 
and also willing. If he wills to remove it but is unable, then he is weak, but 
that can’t be true of God. If he is able but unwilling, then he 1s ill-natured — 
which is equally alien to him. If he is neither able nor willing, then he is 
both weak and ill-natured and thus also not God. But if he is willing and 
able — which alone befits God — where does all the evil come from and why 
doesn’t he remove it?” On the much-treated problem of theodicy I offer a 
few remarks in the second part of this paper, but not with the intention of 
resolving it; for I think, with Epicurus and Kant, that it 1s unresolvable. 
This is at least a prima facie good reason for not accepting monotheism, 
and perhaps for giving up one’s faith in God as many Jews did as a result of 
the Shoah. 

Turning to my anthropological thesis: I think there 1s an important an- 
thropological difference, as I have already indicated before, between Reli- 
giosity A and the other two religious attitudes: Whereas the tendency to 
embrace one’s own existence and to value it in its totality belongs to the 
essence of humanity, there is no such naturally necessary tendency to- 
ward Religiosities B and C. Therefore, I consider all attempts to base be- 
lief in God’s existence or Christ’s atonement on anthropological invari- 
ables as ill-judged and doomed to fail. The human mind (or soul) is not in 
need of God or Christ — either in themselves or for salvation from unhappi- 
ness and sin. Man’s existence is complete in itself and needs no comple- 
ments from outside; these would be alien to it. Transcendental unhappi- 
ness has to be cured by conversion to Religiosity A in the first place, and 
the concept of sin 1s to be understood only in relation to Religiosities B and 
C. As to strictly moral failures, the only adequate reactions are repentance 
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and improvement of personal behavior and character. God does not reveal 
how to behave in the world. He does not reveal himself in order to com- 
plete our natural or acquired inabilities and incapacities. They all belong to 
our life, and we have to find our basic identity by self-identification with all 
aspects of our life, the positive as well as the negative ones, 1n the sense of 
Religiosity A. On this I have something more to say 1n part II. 

God shows himself neither in the world nor in order to improve the 
world or to educate mankind. The only aim and content of his revelation is 
to reveal himself to us. As a side-effect, his self-revelation and the belief in 
it do change our outlook on the world, on life, and on ourselves: we see 
them as created by him and by his love. The Christian message, too, offers 
no orientation concerning situations in life and in the world apart from the 
best contemporary moral convictions; thus Jesus exhorts people to fulfill 
the received commandments, and St. Paul admonishes us to test every- 
thing and retain what is good. The norms of the morally good he takes from 
the popular moral philosophy of his time. To live a morally good and loving 
life is a prerequisite for a living faith but not its content. All that is needed 
for coming into the core of faith is complete surrender to God, a surrender 
unconcerned by whatever fortune may bring and without regard for one’s 
own needs and desires. Not even man’s striving after life beyond death is 
in order here. (Of course, no alleged natural tendency guarantees the exis- 
tence of the object desired — neither eternal life after death nor God him- 
self.) 

But why believe in God or in Christ if there are no good reasons for do- 
ing so? And where, then, do religious attitudes and convictions come 
from? The answer to the first question goes without saying: There is no 
answer! There is no good “rational” approach to faith; it would be self- 
contradictory if one would try to base faith on reasons which are conceptu- 
ally independent of it. In a sense, there may be outer sources of faith: for 
instance, a spiritually impressive founder or leader of a religious move- 
ment, existentially stirring interpretations of old traditions, or situations, 
where the meaning of one’s existence seems to be at stake. But these pos- 
sible incentives have to get hold of the inner depths of a person, out of 
which spiritual evidence and faith might rise to consciousness. Nobody is 
able to obtain such evidence or faith by his or her own willingness or by in- 
tentional efforts. In spite of a perhaps lifelong struggle it might be that 
faith does not come. (But nght willingness might already be right faith!) 
Therefore, believers consider such illumination and faith as Divine gifts. 

So there seems to be a criterion of the genuineness and legitimacy of 
spiritual evidence and faith — namely, that their contents can be shown as 
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neither rationally justifiable nor refutable. In this sense the three forms of 
religiosity may be called “a-rational.” 


Il 

I would like to use the terms “religious attitude,” “religious life,” “reli- 
gious practice” or simply “religiosity” (of an individual or a community) 
only with regard to those attitudes which, in an existential understanding, 
relate to life or the world as a whole. Here, “existential,” in contrast to any 
distant and objectified use in science, for example, means experiences and 
attitudes referring to one’s own life, own world, own person, and to one’s 
own existence, which, as religious experiences and attitudes, no longer re- 
fer primarily and directly to individual situations 7” life, but primarily and 
directly to life as a whole and the individual human being as a whole. Obvi- 
ously, such experiences and attitudes can no longer be interpreted as hav- 
ing a subject-object structure, since they are part of the particular life they 
represent. This apparently paradoxical structure is a facet of those con- 
ceptual difficulties so characteristic of the religious sphere. We will have to 
deal with one or the other of these in more detail. As for the case at hand, I 
recommend that one strive as much as one can to consider these experi- 
ences, attitudes or even revelations relating to the whole of existence to 
be “transcendental,” that is, to be occurrences based on the pre-concrete 
sphere of original contact and familiarity of oneself with one’s own per- 
sonal life — that sphere which previously I have called “inner depths.” “In- 
ner depths,” then always points to the same thing; this can be referred to 
in several ways, as “life,” “world,” or “existence.” These existential ex- 
pressions, which are not to be understood as individualistic but rather as 
integral and all-encompassing terms, are singularia tantum. This can be il- 
lustrated by the example of “world” (synonyms: “the world,” “my world”). 

“World” here means the totality of everything that man can encounter 
in the lifetime in which he develops and lives historically, and which is 
principally accessible to his experience and insight. Consequently, the 
world is not merely the quantity or sum of the objects, situations, or 
events within it; nor is 1t even an object, situation, or event, since it is only 
in the world that objects, situations and events can be delineated through 
indicative, determinative and predicative acts. Since the world is not thus, 
the expression “the world” is also not a proper name, even though it looks 
similar to “the sun” or “the earth.” We use this word synsemantically in 
sentences such as “The world is the epitome [der Inbegriff] of everything 
which man can experience and know,” “The world is good (or bad),” or 
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“The world was created by God.” Nevertheless, the unique logical status 
of the expression “the world” is levelled out by the linguistic surface 
grammar of such sentences as the ones in question, which make the world 
appear to be an object (and “the world” a nominator), which is denied or 
granted a predicate; they appear to be ordinary descriptive sentences. In 
contrast, it should be noted that they do not describe the world 1n the nor- 
mal sense or make observations concerning it, because neither the sub- 
ject phrase (“the world”) nor the verbal phrase used (“is the epitome of 
everything which...,” “was created by God,” “is good,” etc.) differentiate 
between something particular and something else within the world. They 
no longer serve to distinguish between facts: between things which can 
occur only within a world. The verbal phrases in question are on the one 
hand of a grammatical nature, and on the other hand they articulate a fun- 
damental view of the world as a whole, in the eyes of an individual or a 
community of individuals, and they express a particular attitude to the 
world. How are we to understand these statements that express such atti- 
tudes? 

Statements such as “Life / The world / Existence is good / beautiful / 
wonderful / is a miracle / is safe in God’s hands, come what may,” or “My 
life is hopeless / meaningless,” “Life is worth neither living nor loving,” “I 
despair of life,” represent absolute (both positive as well as negative) 
value judgements. They do not describe the world or life in general, but 
rather judge them. The judgement is unconditional and absolute, because 
it does not refer to individual situations or events 1n life or in the world, or 
to particular characteristics of life and the world as a whole, or to the sum 
total of such situations, events and characteristics, and therefore does not 
place any one of these above the other. Nor, however, is an absolute value 
judgement based on a comparison between different worlds and different 
lives, since for each subject and each existence there is only one world and 
one life. The lives and worlds of other people do come into my life and my 
world; but I do not have access to their inner depths. Each of us 1s autono- 
mous, has to lead his or her own life, and 1n its true and original sense each 
of us can only declare his or her position on his or her own life. This means 
that there 1s no yardstick, that there are no criteria for taking such an atti- 
tude. Accordingly, it cannot be interpreted according to the model of ev- 
eryday judgements. It would thus be a fundamental error to take a nega- 
tive attitude to one’s own life based on its essential mortality. Effecting a 
positive evaluation of life by ignoring one’s own mortality would amount to 
a denial of reality, self-deception, and a sham existence. 

Yet if there are no principles or criteria for absolute value judgements, 
they appear to be unfounded and irrational. In my view, this is the conclu- 
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sion one has to draw. At any rate, such value judgements cannot be criti- 
cised by suggesting that such criteria could be supplied — perhaps via suit- 
able philosophical efforts. If we accept that such criteria are in principle 
not available, then it would be more appropriate and would help to clarify 
things if one were to retract the accusation of irrationality and to speak of 
such judgements as being a-rational (above or beyond reason), because 
they can be considered neither to be rationally founded nor rationally re- 
futable. 

How do they come about? Perhaps every experience of life and the 
world can give rise to an absolute value judgement. But the experience is 
only an occasion! Every activity (even defecation, according to the Zen 
Buddhists and St. Augustine) and every event (even dying, according to 
Pope John XXIII and the Zen Buddhists) can prompt or trigger off an en- 
lightenment (sator1), praise for God, or a mystical experience, which can 
be articulated in judgements of the kind already mentioned, often having 
the performative status of creeds, doxologies or thanksgivings. It is legiti- 
mate for such situations to function as occasions, since if life as a whole is 
holy, then so is every single hour, however bad it may otherwise be. “Ev- 
ery day is a good day” (6th example of the Koan collection Bi Yen Lu). “Ev- 
ery day 1s a good day to be born. Every day is a good day to die” (from the 
diary of John XXIII). This does not mean that one could endure every situ- 
ation in life, or find them bearable, or even approve of them. The usual, al- 
ready established categories of judgement, for instance of morality, are 
still valid: humiliation, degradation, rape, enslavement, torture, expulsion, 
mass executions, and mechanised extermination on a mass scale, e.g., in 
concentration camps, remain what they are. For the persons concerned, if 
they are religious in the monotheistic sense, such situations represent ex- 
treme tests and challenges for their trust in life or in God. But since it is 
the case with the grammar of absolute attitudes that they cannot be justi- 
fied by any worldly criteria, the correlate follows that no worldly criteria 
can constitute a definitive objection or refutation. This does not mean that 
conversions to the negative as well as to the positive are impossible; for 
one must differentiate between the unconditional content and the contin- 
gent execution of an absolute judgement, between the unconditional con- 
tent and the contingent occurrence of an experience of the absolute, be- 
tween the unconditional content and the contingent state of an absolute at- 
titude. As an action, an absolute judgement is an event in life, and takes its 
place in a sequence of actions. This is also true for an absolute experience, 
and, despite its relatively long duration, even an absolute attitude is not 
coextensive with life, even if 1t is deeply rooted in it, or has, to a certain de- 
gree, grown out of its inner depths. 
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If such attitudes grow out of the inner depths of life, out of the depths of 
the subject, then they appear to be an organic process, which spreads into 
the individual’s life. Whereas the word “attitude” emphasizes the active 
and conscious side relevant to the decision-making aspect of this personal 
process, expressions such as “absolute experience” or “revelation of the 
absolute” also allow the other side of the process to come to the fore, the 
side that is not a matter of determined planning and deliberate action, 
since it precedes and goes beyond all individual activities, and encom- 
passes and impregnates them qua attitudes towards the whole of life along 
with its individual activities. In particular, the expression “revelation” is 
legitimate if the personal depths of a person or the inner depths of life 
manifest themselves, especially if this happens suddenly and dramatically. 
The word is appropriate primarily because and inasmuch as it has to do 
with a declaration of the absolute. It is then that the expression takes on a 
genuinely religious meaning: not only in that what 1s concealed is revealed 
and comes to light, but above all that what 1s concealed reveals itself to be 
absolute. 

Yet this absolute is not transcendent. Neither is it something worldly. It 
is something that might be called, after Wittgenstein, but not quite in the 
Kantian sense, “transcendental.” Since it 1s not transcendent, some peo- 
ple will not wish to accord it religious status. However, this is of no impor- 
tance to me, provided that the relevant distinctions are recognised. What 
is meant here can also be called “ethical” or “aesthetic” or “mystical” ac- 
cording to ancient western and oriental wisdom, or also according to 
Wittgenstein, since we are dealing with attitudes (ethoz) and forms of per- 
ception (aisthesets) in connection with what is hidden from the world and 
cannot be expressed in everyday language (ta mysttka). 

However, this immanent absolute is no real or objective absolute in the 
sense of an ontological realism of values. The vocabulary of “experience” 
and “revelation” might suggest a misunderstanding — namely, that facts 
and values independent of attitudes were being experienced. If the abso- 
lute value or valuelessness of existence is revealed, then we are dealing 
with the revelation of a fundamental attitude which, due to its ubiquitous, 
integral, and transcendental nature, remains in a sense hidden and difficult 
to articulate. It differs from the absolute which we call “God.” This is an 
ontological absolute — that is to say: it is a being which is ontologically (not 
logically) necessary and which, therefore, if it exists, cannot not exist, and 
which is independent of man and the world, consequently ontologically 
and gnoseologically transcendent. Since God cannot be experienced, he 
must be believed in — that is to say, we must believe that he exists and that 
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everything is of his making. In a living faith these are constant occasions 
for worship, praise, and thanks. 

The religious conviction that the world and life are directly or indirectly 
of God’s making does not have the function of an explanation, especially 
since the world and life in their entirety neither need nor allow explana- 
tion, because the world and life form a comprehensive whole, encompass- 
ing all that requires explanation or that can serve as an explanation. In this 
respect the world and life are complete. If the world were incomplete, then 
that which made it complete would equally belong to it. As has been 
emphasized earlier, a religious attitude towards the world as a whole, es- 
pecially the conviction that it 1s absolutely dependent on God, cannot be 
proven by particular characteristics, since, according to the premises of 
any such proof, everything is (directly or indirectly) of God’s making. This 
conviction cannot, therefore, be a scientific one, it is just as impossible for 
it to be scientifically proved as it is for it to be scientifically refuted. Hence 
such a conviction cannot be regarded as a so-called “explanation” of exis- 
tence or of the origins of the world, at least not in the scientific sense of 
“explanation.” The constant creation of the world through God (creatio 
continua), whichis a single act of God’s eternal being, represents at most a 
religious explanation of the world, so to speak, but one which cannot com- 
pete with scientific explanations since the latter are incapable of referring 
to the world as a whole. 

It also follows from this that man cannot encounter God in the world — 
in contrast to the Greek gods, or to angels, which have recently become 
fashionable again, or to the divine energies, powers and forces favored in 
esoterism. What makes a difference in the description and explanation of 
the world and of our lives is not the existence or non-existence of God, but 
the worldly existence or non-existence of such divinities. Among other 
things this means that the belief in divine presences can be justified or dis- 
proved by a conceptual investigation of the expressions relevant here and 
by an empirical investigation of the world, but that — contrary to the beliefs 
of scholasticism and rationalism — the conviction of God’s existence can- 
not. A further consequence of this is that there can be no internal or exter- 
nal experience of God because God 1s not an object of possible experience. 
Certainly, an experience of the world as a whole in the sense of Religiosity 
A can be articulated under the auspices of Religiosity B as, for example, 
the experience of a sense of security at the world being in God’s hands, or 
as the experience of a sense of redemption or the conviction that “nothing 
can separate me from the love of Christ,” whatever may happen to me or 
whatever I may do in my life (cf. Rom. 8, 35-39). 
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Accordingly, in monotheistic religiosity the absolute dependence of the 
world and man on God must be considered together with their mutual iso- 
lation and autonomy. Above all, insofar as man is a personal subject, he 
does not need God in order to eke out his existence and to lead a humane 
and morally autonomous existence. Man does not need God or the belief in 
God in the sense that these things are constitutive of personal subjectivity 
and autonomy, or could be thought of as transcendental-anthropological. 
The fear which leads theologians such as Pannenberg or Rahner to their 
anthropological foundation for man’s reliance and dependence on God 
rests on the view that, if there were no anthropological basis showing this 
dependence on God to be a necessary part of the nature of man, then belief 
in God in general and Christianity in particular would become devoid of 
topos, would be subject to whim and to the subjective preferences and in- 
terests of man, and, as such, would be inconsequential for those in serious 
search of a god. I interpret the concept which postulates that dependence 
on God is firmly fixed in the nature of the human mind Cesiderium 
naturale in Deum, homo capax infiniti) as symptomatic of anthropological 
functionalism. 

The best one can say 1s that religious ways of life in the sense of Religi- 
osity B really do exist (in many forms), that they are part of the world and 
the internal life of many people, and thus represent a “message,” an “invi- 
tation” for non-believers to gain a new understanding of themselves and 
their existence. But it would be an unnecessary scandal, one that contra- 
dicts the content of the “message” — in contrast to the scandal of the cross 
of Christ —1f one — regardless of whether one is a believer or not — were to 
understand this “message” as an offer for orientation 1n the world and life 
of man. Rather man must live in the world, as Bonhoeffer put it, etst Deus 
non daretur: even if there is no God. Otherwise, to use the equally famous 
phrase of Carl Friedrich von Weizsacker that Bonhoeffer adopted, he 
would turn God into a stopgap (LiickenbiiBer) for his own shortcomings. 

An often effective strategy of Christian preaching throughout almost all 
ages, but one which in the light of what has been said rests on a misunder- 
standing, has consisted in making God and belief in God a compensatory 
complement of the finitude, imperfection, sinfulness, and mortality of 
man, of his weakness, misery, and despair. “Redemption” is the key word 
here — deliverance from the physical and moral ills both of the world in 
general and of the life of the individual. However, as redemption evidently 
fails to materialise and references to the beyond and life after death as- 
sume the aspect of a simple putting-off, and thus as the sum total of suffer- 
ing in the long history of life on earth is constantly on the increase (“the 
rock of atheism,” in Biichner’s words), predominantly Jewish thinkers, 
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such as Hans Jonas and Simone Weil, in an understandable “desire to 
save” (Adorno), have, in conscious or unconscious connection with rab- 
binical and cabbalistic conceptions, talked of God as having limited himself 
or even having sacrificed himself in the act of creation, in order to make 
this (real or apparent) powerlessness in the world comprehensible. 

However, it seems to me here that the limits of what man is able to 
know and to understand have been overstepped, and I can see Kant’s judg- 
ment of the “failure of all philosophical endeavours in Theodicy” as being 
confirmed. That darkness which the mystical traditions have attributed to 
faith may well be fundamentally impenetrable. On the other hand, the con- 
cept of God’s self-revelation seems to be a constituent part of Religiosity 
B, and, as though endeavoring to push the tension regarding the “ab- 
sence” or “powerlessness” of God to the limits, Christianity preaches that 
God unconditionally loves all things (everything created by Him, above all 
every person). Here, too, a certain easing, if not removal of the tension is 
again promised by the perspectives of transcendence and totality: God’s 
self-revelation as unconditional love should be understood as referring to 
the world and the life of every single human being in their totality. Both 
the specific location and the specific reference of this self-revelation and 
unconditional love are found in every human being in his or her individual 
and personal totality. 

Yet how can such a self-revelation from the inner depths of man be ex- 
perienced or perceived as Divine, if experience or perception of God by 
man does not exist? The answer is: Only through faith! This seems to be 
begging the question! And that is indeed the case, if one presupposes nor- 
mal epistemological standards, ones which, however, are without doubt 
only valid for worldly states of affairs. However, two factors must be con- 
sidered. Firstly, part of the problem we are facing seems to be caused by 
our failure thus far to see through and overcome the objectivity (in the 
sense of Gegenstdndlichkeit) of our concept of the relation between God 
and man, or between divine revelation and human perception, whereas 
both — revelation as well as belief in it — arise out of the unobjectifiable in- 
ner depths of existence and are only analysed, concretised, and par- 
ticularised as propositions in one’s conscience at a secondary level. Sec- 
ondly, one must consider that God’s self-revelation — the fact that every- 
thing is of God’s making and that he loves everything unconditionally — 
presents something absolutely new (cosmologically, anthropologically and 
epistemologically speaking), since, as has been shown, there is nothing in 
the world and in life which leads us to posit God — unless it is under the 
precondition of faith — and even the world and life in their entirety do not 
require God as far as their independence and completeness are concerned. 
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This entails that the factum and content of the revelation have to be 
“added” to the reality of life and the world (or, as German so-called 
Worttheologie says: es mu dies “hinzugesagt” werden). This also means 
that the acceptance in faith of revelation and of its proclamation cannot be 
brought about by man himself -—a purely natural faith could be proved to be 
illegitimate on grounds of reason, and would be presumptuous and idola- 
trous. The ontological and epistemological incommensurability of God’s 
self-revelation means that it can only be conceived of in strict correspon- 
dence to faith: divine self-revelation and belief in it are conceptual corre- 
lates; they are internally linked to one another. This means that faith itself 
is a form of divine self-communication. To use the words of Karl Rahner: 
God himself has to effect the acceptance of his self-communication in man, 
since otherwise it could not be received and therefore it would not be a 
communication at all. In accordance with theological teachings which state 
that the faith in question here is mercy in the strictest sense and at the 
same time an internal self-actuation of man — precisely a “divine” or “su- 
pernatural” virtue of man — faith here is also philosophically conceivable as 
an absolutely new orientation, one which joins previous orientations, but 
both integrates and absolutely outbids them. Nevertheless, Religiosity A 
in this sense is still to be seen as a praeparatio evangelit when through it 
perspectives of the world and of life as a whole are opened up. Yet only a 
positive Religiosity A can be a direct link for Religiosity B, whereas its 
adoption by an individual, who at first has a negative attitude to the whole 
of existence, requires his metanoia. 

The faith that is required and obtained by God’s self-revelation, 1.e., su- 
pernatural faith, is, as Divine faith, not the object of experience; its Divine 
character once more has to be believed. To avoid a regressus ad infinitum, I 
consider the act of faith as being self-reflective: it understands itself as a 
Divine act and as Divine life, even though it is human life and at the same 
time the transcendental all-pervading attitude of the individual to his or 
her life as a whole. At this stage I would like to make two comments. 

(1) The supernatural element of faith, which is inaccessible for human 
experience, creates an insurmountable problem for the human need for 
epistemic and existential self-certainty: the Divine nature of the act of 
faith cannot be read off from it. For this reason man has to remain for the 
duration of his life in irrevocable uncertainty concerning faith or lack of 
faith. Any possible feeling or consciousness of certainty accompanying the 
particular act of faith or the general faith-centered outlook on life does not 
mean anything. At any rate this fundamental insight into our human situa- 
tion makes superfluous a continual self-introspection whose final end 1s 
pathology. The ultimate inability to access, to objectify, and to prove faith is 
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what constitutes the insurmountable darkness that the believer cannot 
help but be surrounded by in statu viatoris. It is beneficial to be beset by 
this clear view of reality, yet only for as long as one understands this situa- 
tion as a call to turn around and to look up out of oneself towards a God who 
announces himself as one who loves unconditionally. 

(2) The concept of a supernatural faith seems to be contradictory: 
God’s work cannot be at the same time the (free and personal) self- 
fulfilment of man. It seems to me that this difficulty can be generally over- 
come through an insight into the central content of faith — 1.e., that God 
communicates himself, or, in other words, that he 1s unconditional love. 
Here the New Testament experience of the Holy Spirit is especially rele- 
vant, something which the philosopher Hermann Schmitz often referred 
to. In contrast to Schmitz, but in connection with his ideas, I see the 
Ergriffenheit, i.e., the invasion of and captivation by the Holy Spirit wit- 
nessed in the New Testament as the experience of one common emo- 
tional-enthusiastic — as well as static-dispositional — love uniting God and 
man, in which God loves man unconditionally and people love God and 
each other for their own sake — meaning that they do not love each other 
purely for God’s sake and that they do not love God purely for the sake of 
his gifts. In the love of the Holy Spirit, which appears as a force and passion 
overpowering the heart and the senses, the early Christians experienced 
the double precept of love and Jesus’ promise of God’s kingdom and its 
glory as being fullfilled. 

According to Wittgenstein, God does not reveal himself in the world 
(cf. Tractatus § 6.432). The Scriptures seem to accentuate this: God lives 
in an inaccessible light and can never be seen by man (cf. Ex 33,20; John 
1,18: 1 Tim 6,16); on the other hand they proclaim God’s self-revelation 
and self-communication. But even these things remain hidden from the 
natural eye. Only through faith can they be recognised and accepted. This 
is true even for the revelation of the spirit (cf. Acts 2, 13). For those who 
believe in God, however, the experience of unconditional love represents 
a Divine occurrence: “God is love.” And real love among people is Divine, 
insofar as it is “from God.” Thus God lives in those in whom his love lives 
(1 John 4,7-21, cf. John 15, 13; 17,26; Romans 5,5; 8,25-39; 1 Cor 13,13; 
Eph 3,19). They are unconditionally devoted to each other in the one love 
that God and man share; they come together through the medium of the 
Holy Spirit. Spirit and love are the common life of God and man. God’s love 
is the only force that can overcome Divine transcendence. Only with this 
concept of self-revelation — of God as giving himself — can the reference to 
God as “I am what I am” (Ex 3,14) or “I am the one who is with you” be 
considered to be understood and fulfilled. 
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In the experience of the spirit and its power, faith and its unique prob- 
lems are moved into the background. One might even be tempted to say 
that this faith is sublimated in love along the lines of the dictum, “There is 
no fear in love” (cf. 1 John 4,18). Yet as soon as man slips out of the state of 
Be-geisterung, i.e., of being possessed by the Holy Spirit, questions arise in 
his mind even as to the reality of a loving God and the reality and uncondi- 
tional nature of his own (human) love. Here one has to reckon with “empti- 
ness” (Simone Weil), with “nothingness” (Fénelon), or with the “night” of 
faith John of the Cross). There are no answers to be found beyond faith 
and love. The irrevocable contingency and unfathomability of the reality of 
all human life does not allow us to talk of a self-guarantee or self-authen- 
tication of faith and love as Divine realities in man. But there are no surer 
grounds elsewhere (for example, in a doctrinal church office or in ecclesi- 
astical teaching traditions, not even in so-called “sacred writings”) for us 
to seek a guarantee of their authenticity. Here critical reason and philo- 
sophical reflection have the unrelinquishable function of uncovering illu- 
sion and self-deception. 

As announced 1n the first part of this paper, I would like to treat in more 
detail the real, or seemingly real, conflict between God’s unconditional 
love for all men and our moral feeling toward unjust people. As I have al- 
ready suggested, there is no solution available to the perennial problem of 
theodicy. In that respect God’s love doesn’t promise anything better: to 
free mankind from evil and wrongdoing. Job’s situation recurs again and 
again in every generation. But in view of the wicked, Jesus serves us with 
the truly astonishing admonition: “Be perfect as your heavenly father is 
perfect. He causes his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sends rain 
on the righteous and the unrighteous” (Mt. 5,48.45). He exhorts us to love 
not only our personal enemy, who may be subjectively of good will, but 
also the malicious, the enemy of God and mankind. But already the natural 
moral law, the autonomous ethics of human rights, calls for just and re- 
spectful treatment of the most unrighteous: the wholesale murderer, the 
war-monger and war criminal, the rapist of women and children. But for- 
giveness also for people without their repentance and without expiation? 

In what manner our feeling may react to unconditional, but seemingly 
unjust, forgiveness 1s shown by Ivan in the chapter ‘Rebellion’ of Dos- 
toyevsky’s The Brothers Karamazov. Ivan tells his brother Aliosha of 
countless atrocities that people have inflicted on other people, among 
them a small boy who unintentionally hurt the paw of a land-owner’s 
hound. When the land-owner learns of this he gathers his pack and chases 
the boy down, and the hounds tear him to pieces. Should the boy or his 
mother forgive the land-owner? Never! Ivan rebels: “I can’t bear it that 
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the mother embraces the tormentor of her son! How does she dare to for- 
give him? If she wants to, she may forgive for herself, she may pardon him 
her immeasurable hurt and sorrow. But she is not allowed to pardon the 
injuries of her dismembered child; she 1s not entitled to do so, even if her 
child himself had already forgiven him!” Aliosha refers his brother to Je- 
sus, who has the right to forgive “all people without exception and for all 
things, for he himself has offered his innocent blood for all people and all 
things.” 

We feel together with Ivan an ethical contradiction between the de- 
mands of moral justice and the Divine love which cancels those demands 
and seems in the last resort not to acknowledge any moral difference be- 
tween people. Such an objection of moral reason calls into question the 
proclamation of Jesus that such a suspension of morality is God’s will or 
that this proclamation is the self-revelation of God. Kant implicitly rejects 
this ethical exaction; he interprets “the principle of faith” according to 
which God is love such that God’s love is “that of moral approbation 
[Wohlgefallen] of people insofar as they conform to his holy law.’ That re- 
jection on grounds of moral reasoning 1s similar to another explicit one by 
Kant where he assesses as immoral the demand on Abraham to offer his 
innocent son, so that this demand cannot have been a Divine one.” 

But in another sense, God might demand that we, to put it in religious 
terms, offer up our loved ones when we lose them through death. The only 
adequate religious answer would be accepting the loss out of love of God: 
Thy will be done! In her notebooks Simone Weil characterizes this love as 
supernatural because it happens without argument, so that (at least so it 
seems to me) Kant’s grammatical remark on the concept of divine mys- 
tery is realized — namely, that it is “revealed to us by our own reason.” I 
take this as indicating that just those states of affairs are legitimately called 
“mysteries” in the supernatural or theological sense which can be grasped 
only by faith and Divine love. So Simone Weil holds that “evil is to love, 
what mystery is to reason. As mystery forces the virtue of faith to become 
a supernatural virtue, so evil does the same for the virtue of love. And the 
attempt to find compensations or justifications for evil is as noxious to love 
as the attempt to interpret the content of mystery on the level of human 
reason.”* 

Contrary to some rationalistic tendencies in ecclesiastical scholasti- 
cism, the Enlightenment, and present discourses in the philosophy of reli- 
gion, Christianity, especially in its traditions of negative theology and mys- 
ticism, has always upheld the incommensurability of reason and revelation 
(or faith). But this incommensurability cannot amount to contradiction 
since otherwise reason calls off its allegiance to faith. The incommen- 
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surability has to be understood strictly in the sense already indicated: It 
must be proved by reason that a specific content of faith can on principle 
neither be proved nor disproved by reason. “On principle” — that is to say: 
There have to be specified grammatical arguments. But perhaps the trou- 
ble consists in our failure to understand adequately the content of God’s 
revelation; and insofar as its proper content is God himself, we fail to un- 
derstand God. One reason for this is surely the fundamental inadequacy of 
our conceptual framework for that task of understanding. A more specific 
reason is the particular originality and newness of the Christian message 
whose characteristic is its contrariness to the hitherto revealed peculiari- 
ties of God: his dependance as against his sovereignty, his accessibility as 
against his unapproachableness, his humility as against his majesty, his 
mercy as against his righteousness, his readiness to forgive as against his 
readiness to punish, his indifference as against his partiality, his compli- 
ance as against his steadfastness, his kindliness as against his wrath, his 
love as against his justice, and so forth. Many of the character-traits of God 
which we are confronted with in the Jewish bible or in the Koran are 
openly anthropomorphic. But, as has been previously shown, tensions 
also exist between the Christian message and our ordinary or philosophi- 
cal conceptions of God. 

As Augustine said: We can only love what we know; and as Anselm 
said: We can only believe what we are able to understand. But we have to 
specify what “knowledge” and what “understanding” mean in this particu- 
lar case. The Athenians dedicated an altar to an unknown god (cf. Act. 
17,23). But to speak of a god as unknown implies that he has been already 
identified as a god! The same Anselm tells us that we have to believe in 
God qui maior est quam cogitart potest: who is greater than can be thought. 
Each quality which may be said of God can only apply to him in a way that 
transcends our ability to understand. In this way he might be character- 
ised, in Cusanus’ phrase, as the coincidentia oppositorum — a notion which 
cannot be fully thought out. So might believers learn to go out of them- 
selves and to transcend the insurmountable difficulties of their efforts at 
understanding their faith and God so that they may come with Pseudo- 
Dionysios Areopagites to find life and peace in “the superbright darkness 
of Divine light.” 
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PROPER BASICALITY AND THE EVIDENTIAL 
SIGNIFICANCE OF INTERNALIST DEFEAT: 
A PROPOSAL FOR REVISING 
CLASSICAL EVIDENTIALISM 


Several recent contributions in Anglo-American philosophy of religion 
continue to address questions in the ongoing dialogue between eviden- 
tialist and Reformed epistemologies of religious belief. These questions 
typically focus on the claim of the Reformed epistemologist that theistic 
belief is, at least for some people under some circumstances, properly ba- 
sic (1.e., rational, justified, or warranted in the absence of propositional evi- 
dence). In this paper I propose an argument for the compatibility of these 
prima facie opposed stances on the positive epistemic status of theistic 
and Christian belief.! My argument focuses on the evidential significance 
and implications of defeating conditions construed in an internalist sense. 
I argue that internalist defeaters provide a framework for revising classical 
evidentialism and fine-tuning the Reformed epistemologist’s account of 
the conditions under which theistic belief is properly basic. My defeater- 
based evidentialism involves an evidentialist requirement that avoids sev- 
eral of the shortcomings of the classical evidentialist requirement, and it is 
logically consistent with the idea of properly basic theistic belief, even 
where the proper basicality thesis 1s developed along externalist lines. 


1 Defeaters and the Internalist No-Defeat Condition 


Contemporary accounts of positive epistemic status (e.g., knowledge, 
justification, warrant) often include a qualifying clause to the effect that 
there be no overriding, undermining, or defeating conditions. Many such 
accounts construe these defeating conditions in a distinctly internaltst 
sense, as constituted by cognitive items to which a person has (in some 
sense) special epistemic access, such that a person could come know them 
just upon introspection or reflection. This is true even in the case of sev- 
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eral prominent externalists who otherwise maintain that the conditions 
that confer positive epistemic status need not be items to which a person 
has special cognitive access (see Goldman: 1986; Nozick: 1981; Plantinga: 
1994; Bergmann: 1997a). 

Three paradigmatic cases of defeat can illustrate the general character 
of internalist type defeaters (hereafter ITDs). 

(1) Mary sees in the distance what appears to be a sheep in the field and 
forms the belief that there is a sheep in the field. The owner of the field 
then comes by and tells her that there are no sheep in the field. She has ac- 
quired what John Pollock (Pollock: 1986, 38) has labeled a rebutting de- 
feater for her belief that there is a sheep in the field (i.e., a reason for sup- 
posing that there is no sheep in the field). Alternatively, she might have 
walked up to the object and discovered that it was actually a papier-mache 
facsimile. We might say that a rebutting defeater for some belief B pro- 
vides one with a reason for holding the negation of B (or a belief incompati- 
ble with B). 

(11) A person enters a factory and sees an assembly line on which there 
are a number of widgets that appear red. Being appeared to red-widgetly, 
the person believes that there are red widgets on the assembly line. The 
shop superintendent then informs the person that the widgets are being 
irradiated by an intricate set of red lights, which allows the detection of 
hairline cracks otherwise invisible to the naked eye. Here the person 
loses his reason for supposing that the widgets are red, rather than ac- 
quires a reason for supposing that they are not red. He acquires what 
Pollock (Pollock: 1986, 39) has called an undercutting defeater for his belief 
that the widgets are red. Here it is the connection between a belief and its 
ground that is attacked (the latter failing to be indicative of the truth of the 
former). 

(111) Mark believes that his computer has a hardware problem that is 
causing several operation errors. He believes this because his wife tells 
him that Peter told her this and Mark knows that Peter is an expert on 
computers. Later, though, Mark discovers that it was not Peter but John 
who told his wife this, but Mark believes that John has little knowledge 
about computers. Here it 1s not that the grounds fail to be indicative of the 
truth of Mark’s original belief, but he comes to believe that one of his origi- 
nal grounds for holding this belief is false. Call this a veason-defeating de- 
feater. Like undercutting defeaters, reason-defeating defeaters defeat a be- 
lief B by defeating the reasons for B, but they do this by providing grounds 
for supposing that at least one of the reasons for B is false, as opposed to 
failing to be indicative of the truth of B.? 
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What exactly is going on in (1)-(iii)? As a first approximation we can say 
that in each case a person acquires reasons (in the broad sense, including 
introspective and extrospective experience) for modifying or revising his 
noetic structure in a particular way. The relevant range of modification 1n- 
cludes holding the negation of the original belief B, withholding B, or hold- 
ing B less firmly. But what exactly would be wrong with a person who con- 
tinued holding his original belief (with the same degree of firmness) in 
these circumstances? A natural response 1s to say that the person would 
be irrational or unreasonable. In (i) if Mary continues to believe firmly that 
there is a sheep in the field given she 1s told by aman whom she regards as 
reliable that there are no sheep there (and she has no other relevant 
source of information bearing on the matter), Mary would be unreason- 
able. In (11) additional information neutralizes the rationality conferring 
power of the person’s grounds for supposing that the widgets are red, 
thereby rendering this belief unreasonable. In (111) additional information 
defeats the rationality of two beliefs: (a) Mark’s belief that his computer 
has a hardware problem and (b) his belief that Peter told his wife this 
(where (b) constituted one of Mark’s reasons for holding (a)). 

There are at least two aspects to the rationality/irrationality in view 
here. It is both epistemic and subjective: related to the truth goal of believ- 
ing, but from the believer’s perspective. When a person acquires a de- 
feater, she comes to see, in a way appropriate to her level of conceptual de- 
velopment, that something counts against the truth of a belief B, or out- 
weighs considerations in favor of its truth, to such a degree that holding B 
(at least with the same degree of firmness) 1s no longer appropriate given 
the truth goal of believing. We might say that when a person acquires a de- 
feater, she acquires an overriding reason for supposing that holding B is no 
longer epistemically rational, no longer rational given the epistemic goal of 
believing. What is defeated 1s, at least in the first instance, what we might 
call the internal or subjective epistemic rationality of a belief, which 
should be distinguished from the practical or prudential rationality of hold- 
ing a belief (if, for instance, holding a belief is conducive to survival or psy- 
chological comfort). Moreover, taking one’s belief to be epistemically irra- 
tional need not require much in the way of conceptual sophistication. The 
concept of epistemic defeat is a widely shared one, even if most people do 
not employ concepts that they refer to as “defeat” or “epistemic irrational- 
ity.” As long as a person understands what it is for something to count 
against the truth of a belief, then a person can take his belief to be 
epistemically irrational or defeated (So even little children could conceiv- 
ably satisfy this condition).° 
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But the defeaters under consideration here are internalist type defeat- 
ers (ITDs). What does the defeating in (1)-(i11) are not mere external facts 
about the subject’s environment or cognitive situation that adversely af- 
fect positive epistemic status in some way. For instance, defeasibility ac- 
counts of knowledge typically require that there be no true proposition 
such that if a person believed it, she would (or should) believe that her be- 
lief is defeated. The mere fact that there are hidden red lights shining on 
widgets giving most of them the mere appearance of being red could be a 
defeater (even if some of the widgets are red), but it would not be an 
internalist one. The fact that I suffer from sheep hallucinations could be a 
defeater (even if there is a Sheep present), but it is not an internalist one, 
since I do not have any special cognitive access to whether or not my sen- 
sory perceptual experiences are being produced by cognitive malfunction 
of some sort. Nor do (i)-(111) involve reasons (or beliefs) that a person ought 
to have and would have if certain counterfactual conditions involving 
epistemic dutifulness were satisfied. This highlights in a general way the 
distinction between ITDs and externalist type defeaters. 

What does the defeating in (4)-(111) are distinctly internal conditions, 
cognitive items that either make up the believer’s perspective of the world 
or items that the subject could come to know just upon reflection. The 
subject’s beliefs and experiences (or both) constitute the defeater and 
generate internalist defeat. I will be thinking of defeaters for the most part 
as conscious cognitive states that involve reasons for supposing that some 
belief B is epistemically irrational (1.e., sufficiently rebutted, undercut, or 
inadequately grounded). As such they are reasons for revising one’s noetic 
structure in a particular way: reasons for holding a belief B less firmly, 
withholding B, or holding the denial of B (depending on the nature and 
strength of the defeater). Moreover, whether one gets a defeater depends 
on the relevant rest of one’s noetic structure (1.e., one’s other current ex- 
periences and beliefs). Why? Simply because what sits in the noetic neigh- 
borhood — so to speak — partly determines whether any set of reasons is 
sufficient for revising one’s noetic structure in some way, or for S to take it 
that his belief 1s irrational. If Mary’s background knowledge in (1) includes 
knowing that the owner of the field is a chronic liar, then she would proba- 
bly not have a defeater. The less sure she 1s of this, perhaps she gets a de- 
feater, though not a strong one. So we can say that S acquires a defeater D 
against some belief B just if S acquires reasons R (of which S is conscious) 
that are such that, given the relevant rest of S’s noetic structure, R is an 
appropriate ground for S’s revising his noetic structure in a particular way. 

It 1s possible of course to understand the defeating efficacy of ITDs in 
different ways. The clause “given the relevant rest of S’s noetic structure, 
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R 1s an appropriate ground for....” is susceptible of various interpretations. 
One way of taking it is that R is an efficacious defeater only if R has signifi- 
cant epistemic credentials (or at least is not irrational or the product of 
cognitive malfunction). Of course, what counts as “significant epistemic 
credentials” could cover a broad range of epistemically significant proper- 
ties: degrees of internal rationality, truth-conducive justification, reliabil- 
ity of belief formation, cognitive proper function, etc. Moreover, there is 
the nature of the connection between R and the defeatee. For instance, one 
might think that the sufficiency of reasons for supposing that some belief 
B is epistemically irrational derive from certain objective, logical relations 
between propositions, where this 1s the sort of thing that a person could 
come to see upon reflection.’ Alternatively, it may be that R constitutes a 
defeater for B just if the subject sees (or takes there to be) the appropriate 
negative relation between R and the defeatee, such that 1t would not be ra- 
tional to continue holding B with the same degree of firmness.” The view I 
will be adopting in this paper 1s: 


[ITD] S has an internalist type defeater just if S acquires reasons (of 
which S 1s conscious) which typically ground S’s consciously taking it 
that holding B (at least with the same degree of firmness) is now 
epistemically irrational. 


There are really two internalist elements here: first, the defeater is 
constituted by beliefs and/or experiences of the person. Secondly, defeat is 
generated by S’s taking it that his belief is epistemically irrational (for rea- 
sons R,, ..., R,), but S can tell upon reflection whether he takes his belief to 
be epistemically irrational.® So he has mental access to this as well. This is 
a form of strong internalism. Internal rationality, as already explained, con- 
cerns how things appear from the subject’s perspective as a knowing sub- 
ject. And it 1s precisely this that determines whether S’s belief is defeated 
or not. As several philosophers have argued, what is essential to defeat are 
epistemic connections the subject sees (or at least takes himself to see) 
(for instance, see Pollock: 1984, 112-114; Pollock: 1974, 44; Nozick: 1981, 
196). So I will be adopting a very latitudinarian view of what can count as 
an efficacious defeater. So we can say that: 


[1] S’s belief B (to degree N) is internally defeated just if (a) S has an 
undefeated ITD against B or (b) S consciously takes it that B is epi- 
stemically irrational.’ 
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[2] S’s belief B (held to degree N) is internally irrational just if B is in- 
ternally defeated. 


Up to this point I have only spoken about “internal rationality,” but 
ITDs and internal defeat can also be related to warrant or knowledge.® 
Some epistemologists connect what I’m labeling subjective irrationality 
with the defeat of warrant and knowledge. More precisely, some require 
for S’s belief B being warranted (to a degree sufficient, along with true be- 
lief, for knowledge) that S not have an undefeated ITD for B or not believe 
that his belief is defeated or epistemically irrational.’ In other words, the 
negative epistemic evaluation of a belief, or the reasons for such evalua- 
tions, are regarded as efficacious for the defeat of knowledge.’® We have 
then what can be called the internalist no-defeat condition. 


[ND] S’s belief B is warranted (to a degree sufficient, along with true 
belief, for knowledge) only if S’s belief B is not internally defeated. 


2 Defeated Theistic Belief and the 
Defeater-Defeater Requirement 


[ND] has two important implications for the positive epistemic status 
of theistic (and Christian) belief. First, if a person acquired an undefeated 
ITD for theistic belief, or took it that her theistic belief is epistemically ir- 
rational, theistic belief would be internally defeated. The person would be 
subjectively epistemically irrational in continuing to hold her theistic be- 
lief (at least with the same degree of firmness). Secondly, given the con- 
nection between internal rationality and warrant, even if we suppose that 
religious belief can be, and sometimes is, warranted in the absence of 
propositional evidence, it doesn’t follow that such a belief would remain 
warranted in just any circumstance. It follows from [ND] that if a person 
acquired an undefeated ITD for theistic belief, then her theistic belief 
would not be warranted (at least not to a degree sufficient, along with true 
belief, for knowledge). 

Consider the following case."! Lisa has been raised in a Christian fam- 
ily. During her youth she holds a firm, basic theistic belief, but in her later 
teenage years her theistic belief isn’t as strong. The cares of college life, 
sexual indulgence, and late-night parties slowly erode her thoughts of 
God. While a junior in college, she is exposed to Sigmund Freud’s idea of 
wish fulfillment. She becomes convinced that the belief she had in an in- 
visible friend Merlin while a young girl was one such belief, a defense 
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mechanism against the hostile forces of her childhood environment. Upon 
further reflection, though, she becomes convinced that her belief in God is 
significantly analogous to the belief she once had in Merlin. So she comes 
to believe that (p) her belief in God 1s the product of wish fulfillment. More- 
over, she believes that (q) the objective probability of a belief being true given 
that it 1s produced by wish fulfillment is either low or inscrutable. (I say “in- 
scrutable” here because she might be agnostic about the probability). Per- 
haps she holds this because she can’t see any logical relationship between 
beliefs generated by wish fulfillment and truth, except that the one belief 
she knows of (i.e., the Merlin belief) turned out to be false. She then be- 
lieves that (r) the objective probability of her theistic belief being true is either 
low or inscrutable. Lisa has acquired an undercutting defeater for her theis- 
tic belief, and on the basis of (p), (q) and (r), she consciously takes it that 
her theistic belief 1s epistemically irrational. 

In this case Lisa holds a theistic belief T at time t, and then acquires an 
ITD for T at some later time t,. At t, there is nothing else in Lisa’s noetic 
structure that can neutralize or defeat the ITD, so it remains undefeated at 
t,.’* In that situation, the rational thing for Lisa to do is either withhold T 
or no longer hold T with the same degree of firmness. She would be sub- 
jectively epistemically irrational to do otherwise. Moreover, [ND] entails 
that Lisa 1s no longer warranted in holding T (at least not with the same 
degree of firmness). 

But the question that immediately arises is this: given that a person ac- 
quires an undefeated ITD for her theistic belief, what is required for her to 
be subjectively epistemically rational and warranted in holding theistic be- 
lief at some later time, after the acquisition of the defeater? I think the nat- 
ural response here 1s to say that what is needed is a cognitive state in 
which the defeater no longer carries defeating force, either because other 
conditions now neutralize its defeating force, undermine it, or eliminate it 
altogether. In other words, the defeater must be defeated. What is needed 
is a defeater-defeater (to coin Pollockian/Plantingian terminology). I think 
that this carries a good deal of intuitive plausibility, though it will need 
some qualifications. Presumably the reasoning here is that (i) internal ra- 
tionality requires that things be epistemically right from the believer’s 
perspective and (11) only a defeater-defeater can bring this cognitive state 
about given that a person gets an undefeated defeater for her belief. So 
given the acquisition of an undefeated ITD against theistic belief at some 
particular time, it seems that a person S will be subjectively epistemically 
rational in holding theistic belief at some later time only if S has an ITD* 
(defeater-defeater) against the ITD. 

Consider, first, the range of ways such a requirement could be satisfied. 
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One example of a defeater-defeater in Lisa’s case would be an under- 
cutter that attacks the connection between [(p) and (q)] and (r). Suppose 
she comes to believe that (s) wish fulfillment is a natural mechanism that 
God has implanted in humans to act as a Secondary cause in the production 
of theistic belief. In that case, even if (q) is true for most beliefs, the con- 
junction of (p), (s), and (q) would fail to be indicative of the truth of (r).¥° In 
this situation Lisa could retain the original defeating reasons but their de- 
feating force would be neutralized by a relevant addition to her noetic 
structure. A second option would be having reasons for supposing that ei- 
ther (p) or (q) 1s false; that is, either it is not the case that theistic belief is 
produced by wish fulfillment or it is not the case that beliefs produced in 
that way have an objective probability that is low or inscrutable. For in- 
stance, perhaps upon further reflection she discovers important disana- 
logies between her Merlin belief and theistic belief. Here she acquires a 
rebutting defeater for (p). A premise of the original defeater is rebutted 
(what I referred to in section 1 as a reason-defeating defeater). Alterna- 
tively, Lisa might have a rebutter for (x), a reason for supposing that the ob- 
jective probability of theism is neither low nor inscrutable. Perhaps Lisa 
acquires reasons for supposing that she has been created with a reliable 
mechanism M for forming theistic beliefs (e.g., the sensus divinitatis) and 
that M has a high objective probability of producing true beliefs, at least 
when it 1s properly functioning. 

At this point something should be said about the important role of natu- 
ral theology in relation to defeater-defeaters. First, where the defeater 
against theistic belief is a reason for supposing that theism is false (Say by 
way of an evidential argument from evil), a rebutter against this belief will 
be a reason for supposing that theism is true. A person who 1s agnostic 
about the existence of God at t, because of an argument from evil may find 
at t, that theism carries significant explanatory power for the existence of 
the Universe, its spatial and temporal regularities, and the degree of 
fine-tuning it exhibits. Secondly, notice the connection between natural 
theology and the kinds of defeater-defeaters discussed in the previous 
paragraph. Recognizing the explanatory power of theism might provide 
Lisa with a reason for supposing that theistic belief 1s relevantly disana- 
logous to her Merlin belief (if, for instance, she sees that the latter does 
not have explanatory power). Moreover, if a person acquired reasons for 
supposing that there 1s a God, she could thereby have grounds for suppos- 
ing that she has been created with a cognitive design plan that includes the 
production of theistic beliefs. She might then have reasons for supposing 
that she has been created with a faculty or mechanism for producing true 
beliefs about her creator, and perhaps that when her faculties are function- 
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ing properly such beliefs are reliably produced. So natural theology would 
be a way to acquire a rebutter to the conclusion of Lisa’s original undercut- 
ting defeater. 

Now it seems to me that one could plausibly argue that there are other 
conditions, besides acquiring an ITD*, that could cancel internal defeat 
and restore subjective epistemic rationality to a belief. 

First, what if the ITD ceases to be an occurrent or conscious cognitive 
state? An ITD for a belief B will often cease to be a conscious cognitive 
state at some later time t,,,, but this alone would not cancel internal de- 
feat (nor the need for an ITD*). A person S could still consciously take it 
that her belief B is epistemically irrational at t,,, without the ITD remain- 
ing occurrent at that time (though it was occurrent and grounded this tak- 
ing at t,). And this could be thought sufficient for the diachronic extension 
of internal defeat to t,,,. Moreover, even if one thought that S’s con- 
sclously taking B to be epistemically irrational must be grounded in some 
way at t,,,, it might be thought that as long as the ITD (once occurrent) is 
accessible or retrievable fairly easily through memory at t,,,, it stull 
grounds S’s consciously taking it that his belief B 1s epistemically irratio- 
nal at t,,, ,.\* But what if the ITD is actually forgotten so that it is not accessible 
fairly easily through memory? Well, S might still consciously take it that his 
belief B is epistemically irrational, even if he forgot his original grounds for 
doing so. Perhaps he only recalls that he had a good reason at t, for suppos- 
ing that B is epistemically irrational.’ But given proposition [1] (in section 
1), internal defeat would be extended tot, , merely if S consciously takes it 
that B is epistemically irrational, whether or not he recalls that he had 
overriding reason for supposing this. What is essential to the defeater- 
defeater requirement for theistic belief, then, is not the actual retention of 
the original ITD against theistic belief but the diachronic extension of the 
state of internal defeat (as suggested in proposition [2] of section 1). The 
conscious or reflective accessibility of the original ITD is not required 
here, but it is sufficient that S consciously takes his belief to be epistemi- 
cally irrational (and perhaps he recalls that he had overriding reasons for 
doing so). This is what bears on whether things are epistemically right for 
the believer’s perspective and so determines the fate of internal rational- 
ity. 

The defeater-defeater requirement, though, is consistent with a belief 
ceasing to be internally defeated for reasons other than acquiring an ITD*. 
With the passing of time a person might simply forget that he had taken his 
theistic belief to be epistemically irrational. Maybe a person gets local am- 
nesia as the result an accident and thereby forgets about prior defeaters to 
theistic belief, as well as his stance toward them. Suppose a person wakes 
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up one morning and due to a cognitive disorder no longer takes it (con- 
sciously or reflectively) that his theistic belief is epistemically irrational, 
and the same disorder leaves the person’s memory temporarily or perma- 
nently altered so that he doesn’t (or can’t) recall any reasons for thinking 
that theistic belief 1s epistemically irrational. Under conditions like these I 
think a person would no longer be subjectively epistemically irrational in 
holding theistic belief again, even if she didn’t have an ITD*. Whether 
such beliefs would be warranted is another matter.’® 

So in addition to the internal no-defeat condition, we have a defeater- 
defeater requirement that can be stated as follows: 


[DD] (a) A person S who acquires an undefeated defeater ITD against 
his theistic belief T at some time t, is subjectively epistemically ratio- 
nal in holding T at some later time t,,, only if S has an undefeated ITD* 
(defeater-defeater) against the ITD at t,,,, and (a) just if (b) the inter- 
nal defeat of T 1s diachronically extended to t,,,, and where the internal 
defeat of T is diachronically extended to t,,, if S consciously takes it at 
t,,, that T is epistemically irrational."” 


3 Revising Classical Evidentialism 


[DD] has some important implications for the prospects of reforming 
the classical evidentialist requirement for religious belief. Although there 
has been quite a bit written on the negative role of defeaters,’® there has 
been relatively little discussion on the positive evidential significance of 
defeaters and defeater-defeaters.’” But there is good reason for this ne- 
glect. The classical evidentialist position (stated in terms of warrant) af- 
firms: 


[CE] Given any person S, S’s theistic belief T 1s warranted only if S has 
adequate evidence for T (where this is understood to be adequate rea- 
sons for supposing that theism is true). 


Embedded in this formulation is an evidential relevancy principle or as- 
sumption that restricts the range of relevant “evidential items” to what 
supports the truth of theistic belief. This, of course, suggests a fundamen- 
tal problem for any attempt to reformulate an evidentialist requirement in 
terms of defeater-defeaters. In cases where a defeater-defeater is a rebut- 
ting defeater against (the conclusion of) some original rebutting defeater 
against theistic belief, the defeater-defeater will be evidence for the truth 
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of theism. So if an evidential argument from evil provides reasons for sup- 
posing that theism is false, a defeater-defeater that rebuts this defeater 
will be a reason for supposing that theism Is true (since it aims to rebut the 
claim that theism is false). Natural theology would be important to this 
task. But herein lies the problem: not all defeater-defeaters constitute evi- 
dence for the truth of theism. For instance, 1n the case of an undercutting 
defeater-defeater I will have overriding reasons for supposing that the 
premises of an argument from evil fail to be indicative of the truth of the 
conclusion “there is no God.” Alternatively, in the case of a reason- 
defeating defeater-defeater, one may have overriding reasons for suppos- 
ing that one of the premises of the argument 1s false. In each of these in- 
stances I lose my reason for supposing that theism is false, but I do not 
thereby acquire a reason for supposing that theism 1s true. My defeater- 
defeater does not give me evidence for the truth of theism. But this 1s ex- 
actly what classical evidentialism demands by way of evidence.”° 

I think that the resolution to this difficulty lies in drawing a distinction, 
two distinctions to be exact. First, there is the distinction between first- 
order beliefs B and second-order beliefs B* of the form <S’s belief B is 
Q>, where Q = some epistemic property (e.g., warrant, rationality, or jus- 
tification). Secondly, there is a distinction between the kinds of evidence 
that support the truth of each of these lower- and higher-level beliefs. We 
can think of defeater-defeaters, including undercutters and reason-de- 
feating defeaters, as providing evidence for the truth of certain higher- 
level beliefs, and such evidence 1s epistemically significant for rationality 
and warrant at the lower level. 

ITDs involve internal rationality. Internal rationality, loosely speaking, 
is a matter of things being epistemically right from the believer’s perspec- 
tive as a knowing subject. A person who gets a defeater comes to see (in a 
way appropriate to her level of conceptual development) that something 
counts against the truth of B, or outweighs considerations in favor of its 
truth, to such a degree that holding B (at least with the same degree of 
firmness) is no longer appropriate given the truth goal of believing. At any 
rate, she certainly has reasons for believing this by virtue of having over- 
riding reasons for supposing that a belief is false or inadequately grounded. 

But then it seems that a person who acquires a defeater acquires an 
overriding reason for supposing that holding B is epistemically irrational, 
irrational from the epistemic point of view.”’ If the subject acquires a de- 
feater she has reasons for supposing that things are not epistemically 
right, that continuing to hold B would run counter or against the epistemic 
goal of believing. In other words, when a person acquires a defeater, she 
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acquires reasons that support a certain negative epistemic evaluation of 
her belief B. 

What happens when the defeater gets defeated? On the internal view of 
rationality under consideration here, a defeater-defeater provides a per- 
son with reasons for supposing that holding B would be epistemically right 
or appropriate again. Since the defeater-defeater removes the grounds for 
S’s taking B to be epistemically irrational, it would seem that the de- 
feater-defeater provides S with reasons for supposing that B is epi- 
stemically rational. We must add of course that S not have additional (de- 
feating) reasons for supposing that B is epistemically irrational at the time. 
Also, it would seem that the strength of the original defeater, as well as the 
defeater-defeater, 1s important here. S might originally acquire fairly 
strong reasons for supposing that theism is false, such that S takes it on 
these grounds that holding theism and withholding theism are equally 
epistemically irrational. In that case, some defeater-defeaters (even re- 
butters) might only provide S with reasons for merely withholding theism 
(rather than holding theism or its denial). Stronger defeater-defeaters 
would provide S with reasons for supposing that holding theistic belief is 
epistemically rational only if S does not hold that belief very firmly. More- 
over, we can add to the informal equation here that the ability of a belief to 
survive defeat can reasonably be thought to strengthen reasons for sup- 
posing that B is epistemically rational. So what we should say then is that 
defeater-defeaters provide a person with reasons for supposing that hold- 
ing theistic belief (to some degree) is epistemically rational, provided that 
the defeater-defeater 1s strong enough relative to the original defeater and 
other epistemically relevant items at the time.”” So, given these qualifica- 
tions, when a defeater gets defeated, though one doesn’t necessarily have 
evidence for the truth of B, one does have evidence (in varying degrees) 
for the truth of a higher-level claim about the (restored) epistemic ratio- 
nality of holding the original belief. As the original defeater provides one 
with reasons for supposing that there is a true negative higher-level 
epistemic proposition, acquiring a defeater-defeater for that defeater pro- 
vides one with reasons for supposing there is some true positive epistemic 
proposition of the form <S is (now) epistemically rational in holding B>. 

What we have 1s a kind of diachronic epistemic level ascent, which can 
be applied to theistic belief and represented as follows: 


2™ LEVEL 

At t,,,. {S is subjectively epistemically rational in holding T} 

At t,,.{S has reasons for supposing that S’s holding T is epistemically ra- 
tional} 
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At t,,. {S acquires an undefeated ITD* (defeater-defeater) against the 
ITD} 


1* LEVEL 
At t, {S is subjectively epistemically irrational in holding T} 
At t, {S acquires an undefeated ITD against T} 


0 LEVEL 
At t, {S is subjectively epistemically rational in holding some theistic 
belief T} 


[The italicized statement at the 1“ level indicates a sufficient condition 
for the obtaining of the statement in bold at the 1“ level. The italicized 
statements at the 2" level indicate necessary conditions for the obtaining 
of the statement in bold at the 2™ level.] 


So Iam thinking of the defeater-defeater requirement as necessary for 
a kind of internal or subjective epistemic rationality that is in turn neces- 
sary for warrant and knowledge. Warrant (or at least the degree of it nec- 
essary for knowledge) 1s adversely affected by subjective epistemic irra- 
tionality, which would be generated by holding a theistic belief (with the 
same degree of firmness) given the possession of an undefeated ITD. So 
being warranted in a lower-level theistic belief T will require the posses- 
sion of an ITD* (defeater-defeater) as long as T is internally defeated. In 
other words, given the ascent to the 1* level at t,, a move to the 2™ level is 
necessary to be warranted in holding T at any time t, , . (as long as internal 
defeat is diachronically extended to t,,,). Since the ITD* at the 2™ level is 
a reason for supposing that some (positive) higher-level epistemic propo- 
sition 1s true, reasons for the truth of theism are not the only relevant fac- 
tors in determining whether theistic belief is subjectively epistemically 
rational and warranted. Evidence for the truth of certain higher-level be- 
liefs 1s also relevant and is satisfied by an undefeated ITD*. Defea- 
ter-defeaters, if they do not all provide evidence for the truth of theism, do 
provide evidence for truth of higher-level beliefs about the epistemic ra- 
tionality of theistic belief. This kind of evidence is sometimes necessary if 
a person is to remain warranted in holding her theistic belief. 

There 1s an important internalist intuition that the evidentialist tradi- 
tion tried to capture. This intuition springs in part from the Enlightenment 
understanding of the human person as naturally reflective and the opposi- 
tion to religious beliefs that are either not open to critical inquiry or are 
immune from rational argumentation or evaluation. The internalism of 
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classical evidentialism really suggests a more general epistemic desidera- 
tum, something like reflective rationality — the rationality associated with 
judgments about the epistemic status of one’s beliefs, where such judg- 
ments are the product of reflection on the adequacy of the grounds of one’s 
belief. But this is higher-level activity. Evidentialist requirements seem 
appropriate here, in relation to reflective rationality and beliefs that encap- 
sulate epistemic evaluations of lower-level beliefs.”’ One of the basic mis- 
takes of classical evidentialism was to apply such requirements without 
restriction at the lower level, rather than specify a limited range of circum- 
stances that would require reflective rationality for warrant at the lower 
level. I think internalist defeat provides such circumstances. Given the 
state of cognitive internal defeat, reflective rationality (to some degree) is 
necessary. The evidence, however, that is required for reflective rational- 
ity is not restricted to evidence for the truth of the lower-level belief but 
includes evidence for the truth of higher-level beliefs about the epistemic 
rationality of lower-level beliefs. So the primary determinant for a proper 
evidentialist requirement for theistic belief is internal defeat, and the en- 
tire range of defeater-defeaters constitutes the scope of appropriate evi- 
dence. We can call this form of evidentialism (that conjoins [ND] and 
[DD]) defeater-based evidentialism. 


4 Defeater-Based Evidentialism and Reformed Epistemology 


But is defeater-based evidentialism logically consistent with the cen- 
tral claim of Reformed epistemology? The central claim of Reformed epis- 
temology is that theistic belief can possess positive epistemic status even 
in the absence of propositional evidence. More properly, there are circum- 
stances C such that, given any human person §, if S 1s in C and holds some 
theistic belief T, then S’s theistic belief T has positive epistemic status, 
and where C need not include propositional evidence in support of the 
truth of theism. 

In Perceiving God William Alston presents an externalist version of the 
proper basicality thesis, what he calls the “immediate justification” of the- 
istic belief. Here the epistemic desideratum is truth-conducive justifica- 
tion: the positive epistemic status a belief acquires if and only if it is based 
on a reliable ground, one that renders it (objectively) likely that a belief 
held on such grounds 1s true. Alston focuses on experiential grounds for 
belief in God, specifically what he calls the non-sensory perceptual aware- 
ness of God, plausible grounds for justified beliefs of the form “God 1s for- 
giving me”, “God is loving”, and “God is merciful” (what Alston calls 
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“manifestation beliefs”). Since the experiential circumstances here need 
not include anything like arguments or propositional evidence for the ex- 
istence of God, manifestation beliefs are (or can be) immediately justified. 

In Warrant and Proper Function Alvin Plantinga argued that a belief has 
warrant, roughly, just if it is produced by cognitive faculties functioning 
properly in a congenial environment according to a design plan success- 
fully aimed at truth. The notion of cognitive proper function, though, rests 
on the idea of a design plan. And in Warranted Christian Belief (forthcom- 
ing) Plantinga argues that if theism is true, then it is likely that we have 
been designed to form belief in God in a wide range of experiential circum- 
stances, such as the sight of the starry night sky, the grandeur of the Ver- 
mont mountains, and the aesthetically pleasing sound of a Bach concerto. 
Plantinga maintains that these sorts of circumstances trigger the forma- 
tion of various kinds of theistic beliefs: God is present, 1s powerful, is for- 
giving, etc. But then it follows that there are circumstances C such that, 
given any human person S, if S isin C and S’s (relevant) truth-aimed, cog- 
nitive faculties are functioning properly, then S holds a firm (and war- 
ranted) basic theistic belief. The experiential circumstances, of course, 
are not evidences that are taken as premises from which theistic beliefs 
are derived by a process of inference. They are simply occasions that trig- 
ger the formation of theistic belief, so theistic belief is properly basic, war- 
ranted but not held on the evidential basis of other beliefs. And if theistic 
belief is true, it will also be knowledge in a basic way. 

[ND] and [DD] each seems consistent with Alstonian and Plantingian 
versions of Reformed epistemology. 

Alston is quite clear that the experiential awareness of God grounds a 
prima facie justified belief that God exists, but (strong) ITDs could over- 
ride this.“* We must, I think, distinguish between religious experience 
without ITDs and religious experience with ITDs. These are two very dif- 
ferent kinds of circumstances. Moreover, Alston stresses the importance 
of multiple sources of support for theistic belief (e.g., religious experience, 
natural theology, scripture, and creeds), especially in relation to assuaging 
doubts that could arise with respect to certain grounds of belief in God. 
This fits nicely with [DD]. For instance, defeater-defeater support may be 
necessary to restore confidence in experiential grounds of religious belief, 
especially in the face of widespread projective theories of religious belief. 
Propositional defeater-defeaters need not completely replace religious 
grounds in the face of ITDs, but S’s having such defeater-defeaters may 
play a necessary role in the sustenance of justified theistic beliefs and the- 
istic knowledge on Alston’s model.” 
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On Plantinga’s model, even if the design plan specifies firm theistic be- 
lief in some set of circumstances C, this is logically consistent with the de- 
sign plan specifying a withholding of theistic belief in other circumstances 
C* which include S’s having undefeated ITDs against theistic belief. Here, 
depending on the actual defeater, the appropriate doxastic response for a 
reasonable person will be holding a less than firm theistic belief T, holding 
the denial of T, or holding neither T nor its denial. Other aspects of 
Plantinga’s epistemology seem to support this. Plantinga often draws im- 
portant analogies between basic theistic belief and other paradigmatic ba- 
sic beliefs such as sensory perceptual, testimonial, and memorial beliefs. 
Internal defeasibility certainly seems to be one of the important analogies. 
Although the design plan specifies that we hold these kinds of beliefs 
firmly given certain kinds of circumstances, it also makes provision for our 
withholding such beliefs when (even similar) circumstances include ITDs. 
If a circumstance includes my being appeared to rainly, then I am proper 
function rational in holding the belief that it 1s raining outside, unless of 
course the relevant circumstance also includes my having certain ITDs for 
such beliefs (e.g., such as the belief that I am hallucinating). This would 
seem to imply that there are conditions in which holding theistic belief (or 
at least doing so firmly) would not be proper function rational or war- 
ranted.” 

What is crucial for the compatibility of Reformed epistemology and my 
defeater-based evidentialism is that the central claim of Reformed episte- 
mology entails the proper basicality of theistic and Christian belief only in 
some but not all circumstances. This point, which is required by the parity 
often drawn between religious beliefs and other ordinary, everyday be- 
liefs, reveals not only that theistic and Christian belief can be internally 
defeated, but like other beliefs that are internally defeated subjective epi- 
stemic rationality and warrant requires that defeaters be defeated. The 
crucial component of defeater-based evidentialism, then, is a negative 
internalist constraint on positive epistemic status in the form of ITDs and 
internal defeat. Unless one adopts a pure externalist epistemology (ac- 
cording to which ITDs do not defeat positive epistemic status), it would 
appear that theistic belief, if true, constitutes knowledge only if it is not in- 
ternally defeated. 
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5 Conclusion 


In this paper I have argued that the notion of internalist defeaters pro- 
vides a basis for revising classical evidentialism 1n a way that would make 
evidentialist requirements for theistic belief logically consistent with the 
central claims of Reformed epistemology. The key principles here have 
been an internalist no-defeat condition and the internalist defeater-defeater 
requirement, each essential to subjective epistemic rationality and war- 
rant. This revision of classical evidentialism broadens the notion of “evi- 
dence” to include evidence that supports higher-level (epistemic) beliefs 
about the epistemic rationality of lower-level beliefs. It also imposes a 
contextual or situational evidentialist requirement, one that depends on 
the personal acquisition of internalist type defeaters or the diachronic ex- 
tension of internal defeat. 

Although I have developed this model according to a particular under- 
standing of internalist defeaters and defeat, there are several other ways 
of developing the general argument here that would provide similar re- 
sults. Moreover, although I have focused mainly on theistic belief, the ar- 
gument here has important implications for Christian belief. Among other 
things, I should think that the defeater-defeater requirement permits a 
broad range of considerations both external and internal to the Christian 
tradition to count as potential defeater-defeaters. In this way, the positive 
epistemic status of theistic and Christian belief can plausibly be viewed as 
often depending on evidential considerations drawn from within the tradi- 
tion itself. The Christian doctrines of creation, the fall, and redemption 
provide potentially rich resources for reasons that can defeat putative de- 
featers against theistic and Christian belief. But sufficient for the moment 
are the defeater-defeaters thereof. 

My primary goal in this paper has been to show that the notion of 
internalist defeaters and defeat provides a suitably rich epistemological 
framework for a reflection on and synthesis of two prominent, interesting, 
and influential perspectives in the epistemology of religious belief. 


Notes 


1 Recent literature along these lines includes Evans: 1994; Greco: 1993; Sud- 
duth: 1995; Wykstra: 1995; Zagzebski (ed.): 1993; Zeis: 1993; 1998. 

2 Thinking of defeaters as argument forms, Pollock (Pollock: 1986, 38-39) dis- 
tinguished between reasons that attack a conclusion (rebutters) and reasons 
that attack the connection between the premises and the conclusion (under- 
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cutters). But there are also reasons for thinking that a premise in or proposi- 
tional component of the defeater is false. This sort of defeater attacks neither 
the conclusion nor the connection between the premises and the conclusion. 
Here one gets a rebutter for one of the reasons R for B, so B is defeated in such 
a way that it is not rational to continue holding at least one of the reasons R for 
B. There is a distinction, then, between a reason R (for some belief B) being 
defeated by R’s ceasing to be rational (as in the case of reason-defeating de- 
featers) and a reason or ground (for some belief B) being defeated by merely 
losing its power to confer rationality on B (as in the case of undercutting de- 
featers). I am indebted to Bergmann (Bergmann: 1997a, 99-103) for the dis- 
tinction between undercutters and reason-defeating defeaters. 

3 The present account is similar to, though not identical with, Plantinga’s ac- 
count of rationality defeaters (in Plantinga: 1993; 1994; 1997), which involves 
the notion of proper function rationality. On his account D is a defeater for a be- 
lief B in some person S’s noetic structure N just if S, whose cognitive faculties 
are functioning properly, would withhold B, hold it less firmly, or hold the nega- 
tion of B (to some degree) given that S acquires D. I discuss this view of de- 
featers in Sudduth: 1999a and Sudduth: 1999b. 

4 On this sort of logical probability relation, in contrast to the objective statisti- 
cal probability of the externalist, see Richard Swinburne, “Many Kinds of Ra- 
tionality of Religious Belief” in the present volume. 

5 There is also an externalist version of this according to which R defeats the 
defeatee only if there is some negative objective relation between them that is 
spelled out in terms of objective, empirical or statistical probabilities of some 
sort. 

6 Ofcourse, a person might just retract the belief immediately upon acquiring a 
defeater without ever taking it to be epistemically irrational. So, technically, I 
Suppose we can say that when S acquires a defeater for some belief B, if S were 
to continue holding B he would, on the basis of the defeater, consciously take B 
to be epistemically irrational. 

7 Isay “undefeated” defeater because it is possible to have defeating reasons 
that are not efficacious since they have been defeated by other beliefs in a per- 
son’s noetic structure. See the earlier distinction in text between undercut- 
ting and reason-defeating defeaters. 

8 lam avoiding any discussion of deontological justification or rationality, but 
clearly ITDs might defeat this sort of epistemic desideratum too. And if one 
thought that deontological justification was necessary for warrant, then that 
would provide an account of why having an undefeated defeater against B is in- 
consistent with knowing B. One would simply be violating an appropriate in- 
tellectual duty in holding B (with the same degree of firmness) when one sees 
that B is no longer epistemically rational. 

9 This seems to be the position of the externalists Goldman (Goldman: 1986, 
62-63, 111-112), Nozick (Nozick: 1981, 196), and Plantinga (Plantinga: 1994). 
See also Bergmann: 1997b. 
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10 An alternative here would be to argue that the only defeaters that can defeat 
warrant are reasons that (a) themselves possess some positive epistemic sta- 
tus or have significant epistemic credentials of a certain type and (b) where 
such reasons are sufficient for defeat only if there is some negative, objective 
probabilistic relation between them and the targeted defeatee. The externalist 
will typically take (b) to be a matter of objective statistical probability, whereas 
the internalist will take (b) to refer to objective logical probability. 

11 Plantinga presents a similar case in Plantinga: 1997, prologue to part IV, 7; 
Plantinga: 1993, 229-231. 

12 I’m not suggesting that there could not be anything in Lisa’s noetic structure 
that would defeat the ITD, or prohibit it from being efficacious, only that in my 
example Lisa has no such resources. 

13 Ofcourse, Lisa’s holding (s) prior to encountering (p) and (q) might prohibit (p) 
and (q) from being efficacious defeater reasons, and thus prohibit Lisa’s ac- 
quiring an efficacious defeater against her theistic belief in the first place. The 
general principle here, also alluded to in the previous endnote, is that any rea- 
son R acquired at t, that defeats a defeater D acquired at t, could also prohibit 
the acquisition of D (or at least its efficacy) at t,, if R was held at t,,,. 

14 On this sort of requirement for grounds, see Moser: 1989, 117-125. 

15 For a similar account, especially on the function of memory in internal defeat, 
see Pollock: 1986, 46-58. 

16 Of course a lot of this depends on other features of one’s epistemology. Some 
might employ deontological constraints on the diachronic extension of inter- 
nal defeat. So, for instance, it might be argued that if one ceases to have an ITD 
due to epistemic negligence or as long as there are reasons that one ought to 
have for supposing that theistic belief is epistemically irrational, theistic belief 
remains defeated. For a deontological account of defeat, see Wolterstorff: 
1983, 163-69. 

17 Any grounding requirement would be satisfied by either the memorial accessi- 
bility of the ITD at t,, , or S’s recalling at t,, , that he had an ITD (which was oc- 
current at t,). 

18 Several philosophers have drawn attention to the negative evidential signifi- 
cance of ITDs. They (1) remove deontological rationality (Wolterstorff: 1983, 
164-66, 171; Plantinga: 1983, 82-87), (ii) override prima facie (truth-con- 
ducive) justification (Alston: 1988a), (iii) defeat proper function rationality 
(Plantinga: 1993, 40-42; 1994), and (iv) undermine knowledge (Goldman: 
1986, 62-63; Nozick: 1981, 196). 

19 Something like a defeater-defeater requirement has been discussed by Philip 
Quinn in Quinn: 1993 and John Greco in Greco: 1993, but even these articles 
do not develop the evidential significance of such a requirement and thus its 
implications for revising classical evidentialism. 

20 Plantinga himself points this out in Plantinga: 1983, 84-85 and Plantinga: 1993, 
185. 
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21 This doesn’t entail that holding not-B would be epistemically rational, as the 
rational thing might be to take both B and not-B as epistemically irrational and 
simply withhold B. 

22 For this reason we should also add that the degree to which S has reasons for 
supposing that holding theism (to some degree) is epistemically rational, 
given that S has acquired a defeater-defeater, also depends on the post-defeat 
status of the original grounds for holding theistic belief. Restored internal ra- 
tionality could be a function of both the (strength of the) defeater-defeater and 
the original grounds (if they are still operative). 

23 I developed this sort of argument in Sudduth: 1995. Although in Sudduth: 1995 
I laid out the notion of reflective rationality and a strong evidentialist require- 
ment for all higher-level beliefs, I provided no account of conditions under 
which either reflective rationality or reasons for higher-level beliefs would be 
necessary for being warranted in lower-level beliefs. 

24 Alston’s view of defeaters is not purely internalist, but a mix of internalism 
and externalism. He would require that defeaters consist of other (truth-con- 
ducively) justified beliefs, and that the overriding character of the defeater be 
a function of objective, empirical probabilistic relations between the defeating 
reasons and the defeatee. 

25 Alston does argue (Alston: 1988b, 177-179) for a pure externalist theory of 
knowledge according to which S can know that p even if S has an undefeated 
ITD. Applying this to religious knowledge (as Alston does in 1991a) would en- 
tail that [ND] is false with respect to theistic knowledge, even if true with re- 
spect to justified theistic belief. However, Alston’s example supporting this 
claim in 1988b involves a subject’s acquiring an ITD for p at t, and S’s knowing 
that p at t, while S is not conscious of the ITD at t,. As Iam thinking of ITDs, 
though, they are conscious states and typically involve a person’s consciously 
taking it that his belief is epistemically irrational. Alston has suggested to me 
by way of correspondence that it is plausible to suppose that conscious defeat- 
ers could block knowledge, provided that the defeaters are of sufficient 
strength. 

26 This is suggested by a design plan in which sensory perceptual, memorial, and 
testimonial beliefs (which can be defeated) are relevant analogs to basic theis- 
tic belief, and it is confirmed when the parity includes internalist defeasibility. 
Plantinga seems to concede defeasibility parity in chapter 11 of his forthcom- 
ing Warranted Christian Beltef. For a detailed account of internalist defeaters 
and their epistemic implications in Plantinga’s proper function epistemology, 
see Sudduth: 1999a and Sudduth: 1999b. 
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WILLIAM P. ALSTON 


THE DISTINCTIVENESS OF 
THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


I Introduction 


To what extent 1s the epistemology of religious belief different from the 
epistemology of other areas of our belief and to what extent is it similar? 
The use of “to what extent?” is calculated. We cannot expect either exact 
sameness or complete difference. There will be at least some points of 
identity, for example terms of epistemic assessment such as “justified,” 
“warranted,” “rational.”! And at some level of generality the same stan- 
dards may apply for the application of these terms. But there will also be 
some points of difference. Most obviously, differences in content will pose 
different epistemological problems. Beliefs about the nature and activities 
of a supreme spiritual being cannot be assessed in exactly the same way as 
beliefs about my front yard. 

So the only sensible question 1s as to the degree and character of the 
similarities and differences. Keeping that in mind, I want to call attention 
to the fact that recent English-speaking religious epistemology has 
strongly tended to stress the similarities. General epistemology has been 
assiduously mined, by both friend and foe, to provide principles and 
criteria for the epistemic assessment of religious belief. As for unbeliev- 
ers, it is standard practice to argue that religious beliefs fail to come up to 
criteria of rationality that apply in other areas — adequate evidence, sup- 
port by publicly checkable experience, explanatory efficacy, or whatever. 
On the other side, we find people like Plantinga (forthcoming) applying a 
general theory of “warrant” in terms of proper functioning of intellectual 
faculties to the epistemic status of Christian belief, and Swinburne (Swin- 
burne: 1979) making a like application of theories of explanation and prob- 
ability. In another corner of the forest, both Swinburne (Swinburne: 1979) 
and I (Alston: 1991) have argued on general epistemological grounds that 
putative experience of God provides justification for certain beliefs about 
God, provided the prima facie justification thus engendered is not overrid- 
den by strong enough contrary considerations. 
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II The Urgency of the Question of 
Whether Religious Beliefs Are Justified 


I don’t wish to quarrel with these claims of important commonalities 
between the epistemology of religious belief and other branches of the 
subject. Instead, in the interest of a more balanced picture, I want to make 
some points on the difference side. A full implementation of this pro- 
gramme would extend far beyond the limits of this paper. Here I will con- 
fine myself to a sample of the ways in which religious belief is either 
unique or, at least, markedly different from many other stretches of the 
epistemological territory. Some of my points will apply to religious belief 
generally. But, in keeping with the announced agenda of this conference, 
other points will deal with Christian belief specifically. 

I will approach my first distinctive feature by noting that it 1s typical for 
epistemologists to seek general principles that lay down the conditions for 
a belief of one or another sort to have some kind of positive epistemic sta- 
tus. And epistemologists typically spend much more time on this task than 
on the associated task of determining which beliefs satisfy those condi- 
tions. This latter problem is not, of course, without epistemological inter- 
est. How could epistemology be indifferent to what beliefs are justified or 
what beliefs satisfy the conditions for knowledge? Now my first distinctive 
feature concerns the way in which this second kind of question is more ur- 
gent for religious belief than it is for many other areas of belief, e.g., per- 
ceptual beliefs and simple inductive generalizations. 

Why should this be so? It is because of the incidence of disagreement 
and doubt in the population. In practice no normal adult denies or doubts 
that sense perception is by and large a reliable source of beliefs about 
one’s immediate environment. It is obviously not infallible, even with 
those restrictions, but it is universally taken, in practice, to be generally 
reliable. Hence it is not implausible for the epistemologist to take it for 
granted that perceptual beliefs are, by and large, reliably formed, and to 
concentrate, in this area, on more fine-grained questions concerning the 
conditions under which perceptual beliefs have a stronger or weaker 
epistemic status and concerning how their prima facie claim to warrant 
can be overridden. But religious beliefs obviously do not enjoy this status. 
There is no particular set of religious beliefs that are taken, in practice, by 
all normal adults to be reliably formed or to satisfy other requirements for 
positive epistemic status. A significant number of people reject all reli- 
gious beliefs, and among those who do not there is a wide variation in 
which religious beliefs are accepted. Moreover, even religious believers 
often do not feel completely sure of what they believe. Hence the question 
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of whether religious beliefs formed on one or another basis are thereby re- 
liably formed, or satisfy some other conditions of positive epistemic sta- 
tus, is hard to ignore in a way that parallel questions about perceptual be- 
liefs are not. With perception, what I have elsewhere termed the “hang 
tough” strategy is not implausible. That consists in simply taking it for 
granted that perceptual beliefs are normally formed in a generally reliable 
way. But in the face of radical diversity in religious belief, that option does 
not commend itself there. 

In Alston: 1991 I argued that the facts that not everyone forms reli- 
gious beliefs on the basis of putative experience of God, and that there is 
widespread disagreement about the epistemic efficacy of that basis, do not 
prevent beliefs about God from being justified by virtue of being formed on 
that basis. The claims of the previous paragraph are not opposed to that 
position. It is rather that widespread disagreement and doubt make it ap- 
propriate, or even intellectually obligatory, to consider whether the 
grounds in question do suffice to endow beliefs based on them with posi- 
tive epistemic status. 

This is the first distinctive feature of the epistemology of religious be- 
lief I will be putting forward. In calling it “distinctive” I do not imply that it 
is unique to this area. It attaches to any domain of our thought that 1s 
highly controversial and one where we are unable to rest in the assurance 
that everyone occupies basically the same position. Other such areas are 
ethics, the social sciences, and philosophy. There too the epistemic status 
of beliefs, and what it takes for a given status, are radically controverted 
topics. There too the epistemologist is forced, perhaps 1n spite of himself, 
to address these issues. But though the feature currently under discus- 
sion is not unique to the religious sphere, it does distinguish it, epistemo- 
logically, from a number of other, more assiduously cultivated areas — not 
only perception, but memory, deductive and inductive reasoning, and our 
general commonsense picture of the physical and social world. 


III Variety of Relevant Considerations 


For my next significant difference I will look at what one takes into ac- 
count in reflecting on whether one is justified (rational, warranted) in 
holding certain religious beliefs, and on what is required for that status. 
And here I will descend from the generic level on which I have been work- 
ing up to now and talk specifically about Christian belief (though some of 
my remarks will have a more general bearing). The point is that Christian 
belief differs from most if not all nonreligious targets of epistemic assess- 
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ment in the variety of considerations that are relevant to that assessment. 
Here are some of them. 

1. Authoritative texts, primarily the Old and New Testaments. Different 
Christian groups and different individuals give diverse answers to what 
gives these texts their authority. And there are also differences as to how 
absolute this authority is and how fundamental a place it occupies in the 
web of Christian belief, as well as to how this or that portion of Scripture is 
properly interpreted. Nevertheless, throughout Christian history this ba- 
sis has played a major role. Note that this cannot be construed as an evi- 
dential input to the system from outside. In taking the Bible to be authori- 
tative, one is already within the system. One is employing parts of the 
Christian web of belief to support other parts. For example, one takes the 
Bible as authoritative because one believes it to be the “word of God,” to 
be, in some sense, a divine revelation, to be inspired by the Holy Spirit, or 
the like. 

2. The Christian tradition is another prominent basis. Again there are 
sharp differences as to what aspects of tradition are stressed, and some 
groups eschew any reliance on tradition at all. (Though 1n practice they 
will all rely on it at least for the canon of Scripture and the interpretation 
thereof.) Again this is an “internal” basis. It 1s not as if one relies only on 
“secular” history to determine what is in the tradition. Rather, one uses 
various pieces of Christian doctrine as a guide to selecting those aspects of 
the “raw” history of the church that will be taken as epistemologically nor- 
mative, and as a guide to determining what constitutes “the church.” 

3. Another prominent basis consists of events in people’s lives (other than 
those narrated in Scripture) that are interpreted as involving divine provi- 
dence, e€.g., apparently miraculous recoveries from illness or escapes from 
automobile accidents or natural disasters. Here too one uses one’s Chris- 
tian convictions — e.g., that there 1s a providential God — to interpret these 
events in this way and thus render them suitable as a support for Christian 
beliefs. 

4, Next I will consider some bases that involve input from outside the 
system. For one thing, there is natural theology, philosophical arguments 
for or against some of the basic beliefs of any theistic religion, such as be- 
liefs concerning the existence and essential nature of God. In putting this 
on the list I do not mean to suggest that one is justified in believing in the 
existence and the omnipotence or perfect goodness of God only if one has 
reasons of this sort. The suggestion is only that considerations of whether 
theism is a true, or the best, metaphysical system (better than, e.g., natu- 
ralism or pantheism) are relevant to the epistemic status of theistic belief. 
Even though Christian belief is not generally held as a metaphysical the- 
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ory,” questions as to the tenability of such a theory are relevant to the 
epistemic assessment of Christian belief. Similarly, though commonsense 
beliefs about inherited characteristics are not typically held as a genetic 
theory, questions as to what is the most adequate genetic theory are rele- 
vant to the epistemic assessment of such commonsense beliefs. 

5. Even though acceptance of the Bible as authoritative cannot reason- 
ably be supposed to rest solely, or even primarily, on the results of historical 
research, that doesn’t prevent such results from being relevant to one’s 
view of the Bible and the beliefs one derives from it. Suppose that histor1- 
cal research should establish (with as much certainty as any other conclu- 
sion about ancient history) that no historical figure corresponds to the gos- 
pel accounts of Jesus of Nazareth, that the accounts are as purely legend- 
ary as those of Sisyphus or Bellerophon. In that case, essential Christian 
beliefs about Jesus would be rendered untenable. On a more positive note, 
unless historical research leaves room to rationally believe that the ac- 
count of Jesus’ person and ministry in (at least) the Synoptic gospels is 
roughly accurate, Christian belief in anything like its historical form would 
lose rational credibility. Thus even though historical research cannot 
“prove” Christianity, its results are relevant to its rational assessment. 

6. Finally there is the relevance of what many people have taken to be 
direct experience of the presence and activity of God. In Alston: 1991 I have 
argued at length that putative experiences (“perceptions”) of God provide 
prima facie justification for certain beliefs about the existence, nature, and 
activity of God. Though they obviously cannot do the whole job of ground- 
ing Christian belief, they make an important contribution to those 
grounds. 

7. So far all the considerations on my list have been (allegedly) support- 
ive of Christian belief. I won’t pretend to be giving the other side equal 
time, but I will include what is by far the most prominent consideration for 
the negative side, viz., the presence of evil in the world. If the Christian story 
is correct, why don’t things go better in the world than they do? From 
early in the Christian era this question has been perceived as posing a se- 
vere difficulty for Christian belief. 

I don’t suggest that this list is exhaustive. But it is sufficient to make 
my main point here, viz., the enormous variety of considerations relevant 
to the epistemic assessment of Christian belief. It is very unusual for a be- 
lief or set of beliefs to be such that authoritative texts, a tradition, super- 
natural explanations of natural phenomena, metaphysical argumentation, 
secular history, and nonsensory direct experience are all relevant to their 
epistemic evaluation. I know of no close parallel outside the religious 
sphere. 
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And because of the prominent place historical claims have 1n Christian 
doctrine, Christianity may be well nigh unique in displaying just this pro- 
file. This feature affects the epistemology of Christian belief not only by 
virtue of the diversity of relevant considerations, but also because of the 
problem of integrating them. Suppose that conflicts arise between scrip- 
ture and tradition or between theistic metaphysics and religious experi- 
ence. How are these to be adjudicated? And it is not just conflicts that call 
for integration. How are the results of metaphysical speculation to be 
smoothly combined with the testimony of scripture? The tension between 
Athens and Jerusalem is an old story. 

I suspect that there will be little controversy over the claim that consid- 
erations of all the sorts I mention are relevant to the rationality of Christian 
belief. At least virtually everyone will agree that negative input from any 
of these sources will tend to reduce such rationality. And that minimal 
claim is sufficient to distinguish the epistemology of Christian belief from 
most other stretches of applied epistemology. Where else do we find be- 
liefs that are vulnerable to negative evidence from such a variety of 
sources? But there will be more resistance to the claim that a Christian be- 
liever, or one who is considering Christian belief as an option, is intellectu- 
ally obligated to consider input from all these sources. It may be held that 
one can be in a strong epistemic position by relying just on the Scriptures 
as illuminated by the internal testimony of the Holy Spirit, ignoring all 
other possible support. Others, avoiding that stringent a line, will take 
some selection from my list to provide sufficient support for Christian be- 
lief to make its acceptance rational. 

I will not try to argue that every Christian, or near-Christian, must take 
cognizance of everything on my list if she is to satisfy the demands of ra- 
tionality. Indeed, I don’t believe that to be the case. But I do think that 
there are perspectives from which one 1s impelled to take everything on 
the above list, and perhaps more, into account in trying to decide what it 1s 
rational to believe, or what is true, in this area. To bring this out I need to 
move to another distinctive feature of this area of epistemology. 


IV Individual Differences 


Another way in which the epistemology of Christian belief differs from 
many other areas is that it must be sensitive to differences in the epi- 
stemic situation of different individuals. In dealing with the epistemology 
of perception, memory, simple forms of reasoning, introspection, rational 
intuition, and explanatory hypotheses, we can pretty much treat everyone 
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alike. To be sure, people differ in their perceptual acuity and in the modali- 
ties of perception in which they are most acute, in the skill, complexity, 
and soundness of reasoning of which they are capable, in the reliability of 
their memory, and so on. Nevertheless, the kinds of considerations that it 
is relevant to take into account in epistemically assessing beliefs in these 
areas vary little across those differences. Focusing on sense perception, 
we can say that the general reliability of perceptual belief-formation differs 
little across the population, and the conditions that make for more or less 
reliable perception is the same for all normal human beings. 

With religious belief, on the other hand, people are in very different 
conditions, and these differences profoundly affect the ways they are prop- 
erly treated epistemologically. The most obvious difference is that be- 
tween believers and unbelievers. A staunch believer will typically have 
bases of belief that are not accessible to the typical unbeliever.* What 
these bases are will, again, differ for different believers. It might be any 
one or several of the items listed in the last section — an awareness of the 
presence and activity of God in one’s life, a sense that the Bible, or parts 
thereof, is the word of God and that God is speaking to one through it, a 
conviction that certain philosophical arguments establish, or render prob- 
able, the existence of God, or whatever. In saying this, I am not assuming 
that what believers take to be grounds for their beliefs actually have that 
status, though I believe that this is often the case. My point is that where, 
e.g., one person believes himself to be experientially aware of God and an- 
other does not, the epistemological problems that arise for them are corre- 
spondingly different. 

But the believer-unbeliever difference is not the only important one. I 
have already pointed out another one, viz., differences among believers as 
to the main grounds of their beliefs. But there are also others. Consider 
the contrast between the doubting and the undoubting believer. There are 
people who feel completely certain of the main articles of Christian faith — 
the incarnation, the atonement, the Trinity, and so on. These seem to them 
as obviously true, as obviously a part of one’s environment, as trees, cows, 
buildings, and roads. I won’t attempt to estimate the proportion of believ- 
ers of which this is true, but surely there is a significant number. But 
equally obviously, not all adherents of Christianity fall under this descrip- 
tion. Many do not feel this sure of the freedom from sin and death won for 
us on the cross or of the life of the world to come. They not infrequently 
ask themselves or others whether these things are as the church would 
have it and/or what reasons there are to suppose so. These doubts can 
even extend to divine providence or to the Incarnation without the person 
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abandoning all Christian commitment. There are many intermediate sta- 
ges between an undoubting faith and complete rejection. 

The degree of certainty or doubt makes an important difference to the 
epistemic situation of the individual. The person who feels completely 
certain feels no pressure to look into the question of what reasons there 
are to accept the faith. She may engage in critical reflection on her 
epistemic situation; but so long as she feels no real doubt, that reflection 
will be an intellectual exercise with no practical bearing on her doxastic 
condition. But the doubting believer will have a personal stake in a consid- 
eration of reasons for the Christian faith. He will be powerfully motivated 
to search out and scrutinize such reasons. Here we find a ground for the 
point made two sections back, that there are internal tensions that can 
lead a person to reflect on what reasons there can be for Christian belief 
and how strong those reasons are. This is a high priority task for some 
people and not for others. 

These individual differences between believers constitute another sig- 
nificant difference between the epistemology of religious belief and other 
branches of epistemology. With perceptual and other commonsense be- 
liefs there 1s no real doubt, no lack of assurance that things are as they are 
taken to be. Nor do people differ widely in their grounds of belief. With 
trivial exceptions we find a massive uniformity. One size fits practically ev- 
eryone. 

Many epistemologists succeed in ignoring these differences. There are 
at least two ways of doing so. (1) One can restrict one’s attention to one 
sort of situation, forsaking all others. (a) Thus a “reformed” epistemolo- 
gist may confine attention to the undoubting believer, specifying and de- 
fending the sort(s) of ground responsible for so firm a faith. (b) The atheist 
may restrict himself to spelling out weaknesses in arguments for Chris- 
tian belief that lead him to his unbelieving stance. (2) One can set out to 
survey all possible and alleged grounds of Christian belief and assess their 
strength (and/or weakness), aiming in this way at results that will be rele- 
vant to anyone whatever one’s degree of belief or lack thereof, and what- 
ever basis that might have. 

I don’t suggest that these orientations cannot yield useful results. But 
the fact remains that no one of them speaks to every person’s condition. 
(1a) will leave both the unbeliever and the not-firmly-committed seeker 
cold. The unbeliever, for example, will hold that all the reformed episte- 
mologist is doing is making explicit what grounds one or another believer 
thinks she has for her beliefs. That enterprise, he contends, has no bearing 
on whether such beliefs are true. And the not-fully-committed seeker is 
likely to have a similar reaction. (1b), on the other hand, will leave the 
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undoubting believer thinking that the philosopher has missed what it is 
that reveals divine truth to the Christian. It is more difficult for anyone to 
dismiss (2) as irrelevant, since it deliberately sets out to cover the water- 
front. But from all points in the spectrum of belief and unbelief, it may be 
condemned for failing to draw distinctions between grounds that are cru- 
cial, indispensable, or valid, and those that are not. 

It is no part of my aim here to decide who 1s right, or who has the stron- 
gest position, in these arguments over the right way to do the epistemo- 
logy of Christian belief. Still clinging to my meta-epistemological stance, I 
will confine myself to pointing out how these differences in epistemic situ- 
ations mark a fundamental way in which religious belief presents a subject 
matter for epistemology very different from that presented by many other 
types of belief. There are, of course, disagreements, sometimes very 
sharp ones, between epistemologists concerning perception, induction, 
the a priori, etc. But they are not rooted in the same way in differences in 
the situations of ordinary believers. 

But when all this has been said, one may still doubt that this has any 
bearing on how to do epistemology. Shouldn’t an epistemologist of reli- 
gious belief, like any other philosopher, proceed on the basis of what 
seems to her to be the case, deal with problems that are live issues for her, 
and, on due reflection, arrive at such conclusions as commend themselves 
to her as most rational. To be sure, her treatment will not speak to every- 
one. But, qua philosopher, she is not an evangelist or a psychological coun- 
selor. She tells it like she sees it, and lets readers make of it what they will. 

There is much to be said for this reaction. And I am far from suggesting 
that the epistemologist in this area should adopt the stance of an evange- 
list or a therapist. What I do suggest is that among the relevant facts an 
epistemologist should take into account when thinking philosophically 
about religious belief is the wide variation in the epistemic situations of 
people vis-a-vis religious belief. I suggest that this complicates the episte- 
mologist’s task here by making it part of that task to consider the problems 
raised by each of the major types of situations with which she is con- 
fronted. That task includes both explicating and critically evaluating the 
various grounds on which the staunch believer bases that belief, as well as 
the various considerations relevant to the seeker’s quest and to the unbe- 
liever’s stance. Just because of these differences, the epistemological job- 
description here is rendered more complex, in certain respects, than its 
analogue for perception, inductive reasoning, or scientific inquiry. 
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V The Role of Non-Rule-Governed Intuition 


I now come to a marked feature of the epistemology of religious belief 
that is largely independent of the ones canvassed thus far. This is the way 
in which intuition plays such a strong role. As used here, “intuition” is a 
term for judgments that are based on reflection in a way that resists being 
supported by anything like a “mechanical” or “rule-governed” procedure. 
Intuitions are not based on general principles that can be applied without 
the necessity of going beyond what is laid down in those principles. As 
such it is distinguished from, e.g., logical deduction, mathematical calcula- 
tion, and sampling procedures. It is the work of a sensitive faculty of dis- 
cerning which alternative is most strongly supported by a number of con- 
siderations with respect to which there are no general rules for weighting 
them and grinding out a result. One acquires this faculty by long experi- 
ence in dealing with the subject matter in question, and there is no short- 
cut. This is what my most distinguished predecessor in this matter, John 
Henry Newman calls the “illative sense,” and I refer the reader to chapter 
9 of his great work (Newman: 1979) for a detailed discussion. 

The role of intuition in the epistemic assessment of religious belief is 
seen in the promptness with which we arrive at an impasse 1n arguments 
between believers and unbelievers with respect to the force of certain 
considerations. Arguments can be given, objections can be answered, diffi- 
culties for the opposing position can be pointed out. I have done all this 
with respect to the evidential force of experience of God in Alston: 1991. 
Along with Swinburne (Swinburne: 1979) and others I point out that un- 
less we take putative perceptions of X to provide prima facie justification 
for certain beliefs about X, whether X is a tree or God, we would have no 
basis for reliance on any deliverances of experience. I have countered vari- 
ous objections to my position, e.g., that alleged experience of God is not 
universally distributed, that it 1s not subject to certain kinds of checks and 
tests that are available for sense perception, that it can be given purely 
naturalistic explanations, and so on. But after all this has been done, there 
will still be sharp disagreements on the epistemological issue. One per- 
son, after careful reflection on all the relevant considerations he can grasp, 
will come to a positive assessment, while another person, familiar with the 
same considerations, will arrive at a negative judgment. 

We get the same result if we turn from these explicitly epistemological 
questions to first-level questions about the existence and nature of God or 
about the Trinity, Incarnation, and Atonement. Here it will be useful to 
consider both a situation in which only one type of possible ground is being 
considered and the situation in which a variety of grounds comes into the 
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picture. As for the former, consider first metaphysical arguments for the 
existence of God, e.g., the cosmological argument. Here again argument 
has its place. Many versions of the argument rely on the Principle of Suffi- 
cient Reason, and various difficulties have been raised concerning the un- 
qualified adoption of that principle. Again, it is arguable whether an infinite 
regress of causes is possible, and if so in what sense. But after all that has 
been thrashed out, we may come to the point at which the interlocutors 
agree on all the subsidiary issues, and yet it seems clear to one that noth- 
ing is thoroughly explained unless its provenance can be traced back to the 
creative activity of a necessary being, while the other discerns no such ra- 
tional compulsion. Or consider the discernment of divine providence at 
work in the world. To one person it seems clear that the long life of a bene- 
factor of humanity who has survived various dangers 1s a signal case of 
God’s hand at work. While to another any such diagnosis 1s gratuitous and 
lacking 1n rational basis. 

The role of intuition stands out even more sharply when we consider 
the diversity of considerations that must be held together and interrelated 
in making a “cumulative case” for or against Christian belief. If there 1s no 
mechanical decision-procedure for the cosmological argument or for the 
claims of religious experience or for the discernment of God’s hand at 
work in the world, how much more obviously true this is of the attempt to 
make a judgment as to how strongly Christian belief 1s supported by the 
totality of all the considerations canvassed in section 111. What algorithm 
could be devised to yield an overall strength of support from such diverse 
grounds as metaphysical arguments, scriptural testimony, evidences of di- 
vine providence, putative experience of God, the impact of a life of Chris- 
tian commitment on spiritual development, and the evil in the world? 
There is no alternative to taking account of all these in whatever ways 
commends itself to one as most warranted, and then let whatever verdict 
seems most reasonable come forth. 

This prominence of intuition can no more lay claim to be unique to 
Christian belief, or even to religious belief generally, than some of the 
other features I have been presenting. At most one can recognize it to be 
specially prominent here. But it is also salient elsewhere in the intellec- 
tual realm. Indeed, it is tempting to hold that it is omnipresent. Perhaps in 
the end one can only say that it bulks larger in some places than others. In 
introducing the topic, I contrasted intuition with logical deduction and 
mathematical calculation. But we get a sharp contrast only if we confine 
ourselves to the lower reaches of these latter domains. In creative work in 
mathematics and logic intuition often outruns the application of mechani- 
cal procedures. The same holds true of the “exact” sciences. Although 
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chemical analysis, for example, is mostly cut and dried, when it comes to 
determining which rival theory provides the best explanation and integra- 
tion of a variety of experimental results, we get the familiar reliance on 
trained and sensitive intuitive judgment, and the resultant stubborn op- 
positions that develop from time to time. And when we move to history, 
aesthetic criticism, interpretation of texts, and philosophy, it is hard to see 
that intuition bulks less large there than in the sphere of religious belief. 
Again, the lower reaches of history — establishing basic facts in areas 
where hard evidence abounds — may rely little on intuition. But when it 
comes to broad historical pictures of an epoch, especially those like the 
Dark Ages in western Europe, where documentary evidence is scant, in- 
tuition comes into full play. 

But despite the fact that the use of non-mechanical intuition in intellec- 
tual activity extends far beyond the area of religious belief, it is worth em- 
phasizing how crucial it is there. That saves us from unrealistic expecta- 
tions of a “magic bullet.” It saves us from taking the fads and fashions of 
the moment as timeless truth. And it directs us into more fruitful pursuits, 
emboldening us to use the best we have in the way of sensitive, trained in- 
tuition to form, and be guided by, what seems to us to be the most reason- 
able position to take. 


VI The Role of Faith 


Last, but certainly not least, the epistemology of religious belief is 
complicated by the place of faith in the acquisition and maintenance of that 
belief. There are a number of distinguishable concepts expressed by 
“faith”. Thus we have faith that, propositional faith, and faith in, e.g., ina 
person or a cause. A closely allied notion is that of faithfulness, sticking 
with a commitment or a trust, perhaps in spite of opposition or tempta- 
tions to abandon it. My main interest here is faith that, propositional faith, 
e.g., faith that the Holy Spirit guides the church. But, as will appear, faith 
in and faithfulness are not irrelevant to the role of propositional faith. 

Propositional faith is a large and thorny topic, and a proper treatment 
would extend far beyond the bounds of this paper. For a quick fix, here is 
the famous statement at the beginning of Ch. 11 of the Epistle to the He- 
brews. “Faith is the assurance of things hoped for, the conviction of things 
not seen.” This dictum brings out the two features that distinguish faith 
that P from other cases of belief that P viz., less than ideal epistemic status 
(“things not seen”) and a positive attitude thereto (“things hoped for”). 
One wouldn’t say that one has fazth that democracy will triumph in Latin 
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America unless one took it to be less than completely certain that this will 
happen, and unless such a triumph were in accordance with one’s wishes. 

So when it is thought that Christian beliefs are held “on faith,” part of 
what is implied is an epistemic status short of certainty. But that 1s a purely 
negative feature. If faith is to enter the picture as something that shores up 
a belief that is somewhat lacking in evidence, warrant, or rational justifica- 
tion, then it must bring something positive to perform that function. And 
what is that? 

This is where the other concepts expressed by “faith” become rele- 
vant. What renders epistemically sub-par Christian beliefs stronger, more 
firm when held “on faith” is the faith in God (the church, the Bible, Christ) 
that is a salient element in the fully formed Christian life. The committed 
Christian has been moved to place his trust and fazth in God, in God’s 
promises, in God’s providence, in God’s forgiveness, etc., even though 
these things have not been fully demonstrated to him. He remains faithful 
to this commitment (perhaps with temporary wavering from time to time) 
and faithful to his Lord. Enlivened and fortified by this faith and trust in 
God, he firmly believes that God is with him, will forgive his sins when he 
turns to Him in repentance, will be with him to the end of the age, and will 
lead him into eternal life. And he believes this firmly, despite the lack of 
ideally strong evidence. 

So here is another, and crucial, respect in which Christian belief pres- 
ents problems for the epistemologist that have little or no parallel in other 
areas of belief. Propositional faith that goes beyond the evidence is, to be 
sure, found in other areas as well. We far outrun the evidence in believing 
our relatives, friends, and associates to be trustworthy, truthful, and at 
least moderately well disposed toward us. We have confidence that an au- 
tomobile will get us to our destination, sometimes in the face of a signifi- 
cant amount of contrary evidence. Scientists often have faith in the accu- 
racy of a hypothesis or theory well before strong evidence 1s accumulated 
for it. So what’s so special about the religious case? What’s so special is 
that in these other cases we, at least many of us, tend to make a sharp dis- 
tinction between the positive epistemic status of the belief and the faith 
that goes beyond that; whereas there is a much stronger tendency in the 
religious case to see the contribution of faith as a part, and indeed an es- 
sential part, of what gives the belief its epistemic status. It’s true that in 
the foregoing I characterized propositional faith in religion as “shoring up” 
the less than ideal epistemic status of the belief, thereby making the same 
distinction I now say is characteristic only of nonreligious areas. But my 
excuse for that is that I was motivated by the need to find a quick way to 
give an initial idea. Faith in religious belief is something that goes beyond 
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what is recognized elsewhere as what affects epistemic status. But the in- 
tegral place of faith in and faithfulness in the religious life 1s such that the 
epistemologist is unavoidably faced with the question of whether that as- 
pect of the matter should not be taken into account in making an epistemic 
assessment of religious belief. The epistemologist has to consider this 
possibility for religion in a way he does not elsewhere.* 

In accordance with the meta-epistemological character of this paper, I 
will refrain from any discussion of how to treat the place of faith in the epis- 
temology of Christian belief. Positions vary on this all the way from total 
epistemological irrelevance to putting it in the center of the picture. My 
only concern here is to point out that the ineliminability of this question 1s 
one important distinction between the epistemology of religious belief and 
the epistemology of most other areas of belief. At least that 1s true so long 
as we ignore global scepticism. If we take global scepticism seriously, then 
a major role for faith intrudes into belief generally. The title of Santayana’s 
Scepticism and Animal Faith (Santayana: 1923) suggests that in the face of 
our inability to give a convincing response to extreme scepticism it looks 
as if a reliance on faith, at least at the foundations of our belief, is unavoid- 
able. But leaving global scepticism aside, it appears that faith need not bea 
major concern for most areas of epistemology outside religion. 


VII Conclusion 


In conclusion here are a few thoughts on the bearing of the above ex- 
plorations on some aspects of the current situation in the philosophy of re- 
ligion. 

What seems to be the strongest contrast in the philosophy of religion 
today, in its epistemological component, 1s that between (1) an internal re- 
flection on the epistemic situation of the believer and (2) the conflict be- 
tween a defense of a believing stance and attacks on it. The former is 
paradigmatically represented by Plantinga’s earlier defense (Plantinga: 
1983) of the idea that Christian belief can be “properly basic” and his cur- 
rent account of “warranted Christian belief” as resulting from the proper 
function of our cognitive faculties, particularly in response to the testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit (Plantinga, forthcoming). Other versions of this 
are found in Swinburne: 1992 and Alston: 1991. The latter is well repre- 
sented, on the defense side, by Swinburne: 1979, and, on the attack side, 
by Gale: 1991. Let’s see what light the above traversal of distinctive fea- 
tures of the epistemology of Christian belief throws on this contrast. 
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The former enterprise amounts to an explication of the epistemic 
self-consciousness of a participant in the Christian form of life. The com- 
mitted Christian philosopher seeks to make explicit the grounds on which 
her Christian convictions rest. In this approach some of the differences 
from other areas of epistemology drop out of sight. By leaving unbelievers 
out of consideration, the epistemologist of Christian belief can follow the 
same procedure as the epistemologist of sense perception, memory, or 
any other universally shared belief-forming practice. She can speak as a 
participant in the belief-forming practice she is describing. Just as any nor- 
mal human being, with philosophical acuity, can speak with participant au- 
thority concerning the conditions under which a perceptual belief has a 
certain epistemic status, so the Christian philosopher can speak about the 
conditions of positive epistemic status of beliefs within that practice. 

And yet the differences are not completely absent from this segment of 
the enterprise. Because of the radical diversity of grounds of religious be- 
lief brought out in IV, there is the live possibility that different participants, 
all of them fully “into it,” will emphasize different selections from that 
plethora of grounds. Whereas one stresses the internal testimony of the 
Holy Spirit to scripture, another will stress the experience of God in one’s 
life, and still another the “new life in the Spirit” that is consequent on 
opening oneself up to the influence of the Spirit, and there will even be 
some who stress philosophical arguments. This is a source of diversity we 
don’t find in the universally shared belief-forming practices, where there 
is something close to uniformity across participants. 

Thus by restricting ourselves to the “participant” enterprise we elimi- 
nate some of the distinctive features of the epistemology of religious be- 
lief, but by no means all. Now let’s look at the other side of the contrast — 
the defense of, and attack on, a believing stance. How is that related to the 
points brought out in this paper? 

We saw in section II that the awareness of widespread disagreement on 
religious belief impels us to go beyond internal reflection on the epistemic 
situation of the believer and look for common grounds on which the dis- 
putes between believers and unbelievers can be adjudicated. From the be- 
liever’s standpoint this enterprise is called “apologetics” — seeking to rec- 
ommend the Christian belief-system on grounds that the unbeliever can 
be expected to accept. But since I don’t want to restrict this discussion to 
the believer’s standpoint, I have characterized it as “defense and attack,” 
with both sides seeking to base themselves on grounds they share. By en- 
gaging 1n this enterprise one exemplifies the feature of the religious situa- 
tion brought out in section II - the lack of universal consensus, even at a 
gut, pre-reflective level. 
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But other distinctive features are also prominent here. Debates be- 
tween believers and unbelievers involve a vast diversity of considerations 
adduced on each side. The debate can rage over any of the kinds of consid- 
erations listed in section III, and more. There are arguments over the sta- 
tus and authority of the scriptures, over the possibility of miracles, over 
arguments for the existence of God, over the bearing of the evil in the 
world, over the evidential status of religious experience, and much more. 
In this phase of the operation the lid is off, and everything that has any con- 
ceivable bearing on the epistemic status of Christian belief comes into the 
discussion. Moreover, the central role of intuitive judgment becomes es- 
pecially obvious when one finds a judgment on one side confronting an in- 
compatible judgment on the other. 

Thus we find the distinctive features of the epistemology of religious 
belief present in both these compartments of the enterprise, though more 
markedly in the free-ranging defense-attack controversies. But so far this 
is just reporting. What morals can be drawn from this paper for the proper 
way to pursue the epistemology of religious belief? 

I don’t have anything really exciting to say about this. I certainly will 
not pretend that the distinctive features of the epistemology of religious 
belief make it appropriate to pursue just one program in that area. Both the 
main enterprises just sketched, and many versions of each, are eminently 
respectable philosophical pursuits, and all of them promise to shed illumi- 
nation on the subject matter. Clearly they spring from different life situa- 
tions. Only a believer can aim at participant self-consciousness. And pre- 
sumably only a believer will defend, and only an unbeliever will attack, the 
religious belief-system in question. Nevertheless, the outcome ofall these 
explorations should be of interest to anyone concerned with the issues. 
Anyone interested in religious questions, whatever his personal stance, 
should have a concern for how believers see their own epistemic situation. 
Aside from the very important contribution this makes to understanding a 
crucial aspect of a religious form of life, it will at least provide rich material 
for critical assessment. Likewise, the believer as well as the unbeliever 
needs to understand and think through the main objections to Christian 
belief; and the same is true of the main favorable considerations. Let a 
thousand flowers bloom! 

But if an appreciation of those distinctive features of the area does not 
single out one, or a few, approaches as deserving of priority, then what 
bearing does it have on the question of how this branch of epistemology 
should be carried out? My answer, and I warned you it would not be excit- 
ing, is that whatever approach one takes, whatever problems or consider- 
ations one emphasizes, from whatever perspective one is doing the job, 
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one should do it in the awareness of the features of religious belief brought 
out in this paper. Even if one restricts oneself to the internal epistemic 
structure of a certain type of Christian faith, one should be aware of the di- 
versity of other approaches to the subject matter. Even if one is sin- 
gle-mindedly devoted to attacking Christian belief, one should be aware of 
the variety of things that can be said in its favor. Even if one is defending 
Christian belief in the open market, one should be aware of what gives 
committed participants such assurance as they possess. And all these 
thinkers should take account of the crucial role of intuitive judgments in 
these discussions and of the crucial role of faith in the acquisition and as- 
sessment of Christian belief. If each inquirer, whatever road he is taking, 
remains mindful of the points brought out in this paper, that should add 
depth and breadth and understanding of other points of view to his efforts. 


Notes 


1 In dealing with the differences between terms of positive epistemic assess- 
ment, I will sometimes offer a choice — “justified (warranted)” — and some- 
times use a neutral term like “positive epistemic status.” 

2 See the issue of Topo devoted to the topic of theism as theory (Vol. 14, no. 2, 
September, 1995). 

3 That is, they would not be accessible to the typical unbeliever so long as she 
remains in that situation. This is not to say that she might not alter her stance 
in such a way that these bases are available to her. 

4 Typical beliefs about other people may constitute an exception to the claim 
that religious belief is unique in this respect. For example, our beliefs in the 
trustworthiness of other human beings may frequently involve a generous 
helping of what is properly called ‘faith.’ 
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RATIONALITY AND REASON 


The topic of our conference is The Rationality of Theistic Belief, primar- 
ily as it relates to Christian theism — or, more simply put, to Christian be- 
lief. The rationality of this belief is also my subject. My aim 1s not, how- 
ever, to deliver a positive or negative answer, but to clarify the concept of 
rationality — upon which any answer critically depends. 

My paper consists of three parts. The first gives a rough outline of the 
conventional understanding of rationality and shows up the limits of the 
applicability of this concept. The second part develops a broader concep- 
tion of reason and reasonability. The final part addresses the question of 
which conception of rationality is commensurate with faith, and in what 
essential regard faith must insist on rationality. 


1 Rationality 


1.1 What is rational or irrational? 


The word “rational” means, in general, roughly the same as “reason- 
able.” A distinction in the use of these terms will be introduced later. We 
primarily designate specific acts as rational or irrational. We say it is ratio- 
nal that Max did this, or irrational that Eve refrained from doing that. Simi- 
larly, we call persons rational when they usually act reasonably — or at least 
make an effort to do so. We call convictions rational when it is reasonable 
to hold them, and goals rational when it is sensible to pursue them. And so 
forth. 


1.2 Dectston-Theoretical Rationality 


When is an act of person.X rational? That depends, first, on .X’s possible 
alternatives in a given situation, second, on X’s interests or preferences, 
and third, on.X’s expectations concerning the consequences of his alterna- 
tive options, or, in more technical terms, on the (subjective) probabilities 
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that X accords these alternatives. An act of X 1s rational in a given situation 
precisely when, in accordance with his probabilities and preferences, the 
expected utility of this act is optimal in comparison with his other alterna- 
tives. This 1s the deciston-theoretical criterion of rationality, and it is also, 
indeed, the only generally acknowledged criterion of rationality.’ 

We are constantly required to make decisions. Seldom, however, do we 
carry out decision-theoretical calculations — if only because we cannot 
usually determine the requisite probabilities and utility-functions accu- 
rately enough. Nor do we usually have time for such calculations. The 
decision-theoretical criterion is, nonetheless, undoubtedly fundamentally 
correct. To take rational action means to choose the best means to a goal, 
and, when one isn’t certain which that is, to choose the presumably best 
means to the goal. However, we generally do not have just one goal, even if 
one in particular motivates our action. When we want to buy an ice cream 
we do not disregard all other interests; we would not pay so much for it 
that we lacked money for other more important purposes. Thus, in the 
pursuit of particular goals, we will always, reasonably, also keep the en- 
tirety of our interests in mind. Therefore, what is actually at stake, in 
whatever we may be doing, 1s the best possible realization of the whole of 
our interests, and this is the decision-theoretical criterion of rationality. 

I would like to point out two features of this conception of rationality. 
First, it is applicable only in situations in which the agent has two or more 
action alternatives — that is, in which he could also choose to refrain from 
doing whatever he is doing. This means that rational acts are always free 
acts; rationality presupposes freedom. Second, we are dealing with the 
concept of subjective rationality: An act is, accordingly, always rational only 
for a specific person, and relative to his or her subjective convictions, ex- 
pectations (probabilities), and preferences. 


1.3 Doxastic Rationality 


An action may be rational in this sense and still turn out badly for its 
agent. Actions not only may bring unexpected consequences, but expecta- 
tions and interests of the agent may have been unreasonable to begin with. 
Rationality in an unconditionally positive sense can only be a rationality 
derived from decision-theory which is based on reasonable (enlightened) 
probabilities and preferences. 

Since acts are the primary domain of the predicate “rational,” we can la- 
bel as “rational” or “irrational” only those expectations and preferences 
which are the product of free choice, something we form ourselves. This is 
often challenged with the claim that convictions are the result of process- 
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es which are beyond our control. The so-called “causal theory of knowl- 
edge” endorses this view.’ But in that case convictions have as little to do 
with rationality or irrationality as, for instance, sensations of pain. But as- 
sumptions express themselves in judgments, and in our judgments we are 
free. Only sensory impressions may be called passive, although even 
these incorporate the active conceptual determinations of their proposi- 
tional content. Thus, even if I have the clear and vivid impression that 
there is an elephant sitting in the back of the auditorium, this alone does 
not produce in me the conviction, “So it is!,” but rather I can withhold my 
judgment — and I should certainly do so in this case, since it is indeed very 
improbable that an elephant could have wandered into this auditorium. To 
get from mere impressions to judgments, you need, as the Stoics said, an 
act of synkatathesis (adsensio), an affirmation; and in this we are free. 

Probabilities are also something which we form actively. This becomes 
evident as soon as we realize that it is not at all easy to produce a coherent 
probability valuation —1.e., one which would satisfy the axioms of probabil- 
ity theory, either metric or comparative. Coherence must be established, 
and there are often many ways to do this (cf. Kutschera: 1993, 2.2 and 3.4). 

If assumptions are the result of free choice, then we will call them ratio- 
nal, if it is reasonable in the decision-theoretical sense to adopt them. To 
do this, of course, requires appropriate cognitive interests and probabili- 
ties. We are naturally interested foremost in the truth of our assumptions, 
and moreover in their precision, simplicity, and coherence with convic- 
tions in other fields. However, the issue of probabilities, with respect to 
the consequences of our assumptions, becomes more complex. For the 
probability that an assumption will turn out correct is nothing other than 
the probability of the assumed proposition itself. And so the decision crite- 
rion becomes circular: It is on the basis of the assumptions themselves 
that we justify them as rational; thus they affirm themselves. And when, in 
critically reflecting on our own assumptions, we draw on new information 
in order to avoid a petitio principi1, the question of rationality must arise, in 
turn, with respect to the new assumptions and preferences upon which we 
have based our criticism, and so on, ad infinitum. 


1.4 Evaluative Rationality 


Something similar holds for preferences. Here too, ever since John 
Locke, we encounter the thesis that we cannot desire just anything what- 
ever; our preferences are rather the product of disposition, upbringing, 
and environmental factors. But here too we can counter that, while we 
cannot choose our desires at will, the establishment of coherent prefer- 
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ences (in the sense of R. Jeffrey’s preference logic) or utility functions is 
an activity which involves the weighing of evidence, value aspects, and de- 
cisions. Free will does exist, even if only within bounds; and, without hav- 
ing freely adopted our preferences, we could not conceive of our interests 
as being really our own. 

If we attempt to apply the decision-theoretical model to the formation 
of preferences, then we must stipulate both expectations — which, accord- 
ing to Jeffrey’s preference logic, are already partially contained in the pref- 
erences themselves — and also preferences for preferences, or as we say, 
second-order preferences. Consistency requires that we give precedence 
to those preferences which we already possess. Thus they trivially con- 
firm themselves but they cannot justify themselves. If, on the other hand, 
we endeavor to shift our standpoint 1n critically analysing our own inter- 
ests, in order to avoid a petitio principi1, we again become caught in an infi- 
nite regress. Infinite regress or self-validation: by iterating decision- 
theoretical tests of rationality, we evidently fail to escape the limits of sub- 
jectivity. Circles and regresses are not always fatal, to be sure. Mutual sup- 
port of assumptions 1s certainly more frequent than a linear order of foun- 
dation. My point is rather this: Decision theoretical rationality remains 
subjective even if it is extended to beliefs and interests. 


1.5 Objective Rationality 


In questioning the rationality of an act, in particular the act of assuming 
or preferring, our foremost concern often 1s not with its subjective ratio- 
nality, but rather with its rationality in an objective sense. We assess the 
acts of others not in the light of their own expectations or interests, but 
rather on the basis of competent, intelligent, and enlightened appraisals of 
what is right. A person’s conviction that he will certainly win the next lot- 
tery is irrational because the chance that any particular number will be 
drawn is generally entirely remote. Or we call a person’s continued desire 
for alcoholic drink unreasonable, when experience has shown that he re- 
ally cannot tolerate it. Thus, an act can be subjectively rational for the 
agent, without being rational in an objective sense. 

An act is objectively rational, we can say, when it is decision-theoreti- 
cally rational with respect to the objectively rational expectations and 
preferences propounded by decision-theory. Whether such general crite- 
ria for objective rationality exist is, however, a hotly disputed issue. 

Let us first consider expectations or convictions. This issue has been 
discussed with respect to the concept of knowledge, in connection with 
the “logical probabilities” of Rudolf Carnap, and with regard to the problem 
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of belief revision. The explication of the concept of knowledge poses the 
following problem (cf. Kutschera: 1998, chap. 2; cf. also Plantinga: 1993a): 
One can only know, first, that which is true, and second, that which one be- 
lieves to be true. Conversely, however, not every true belief is knowl- 
edge. We would not say of a clairvoyant, who is convinced that an earth- 
quake will shake Timbuktu tomorrow, that he actually knows this, even if 
he is right. What we need to find are criteria for justified, well-founded, or 
rational belief, such that, if the criteria are met and the belief is true, then 
this constitutes knowledge. In the latter approach, by defining knowledge 
as rational true belief, we evidently do not seek subjective but objective 
rationality (the conviction of the clairvoyant may very well be rational sub- 
jectively). All objectively rational belief is formed in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted standards; for example, as a result of careful observation, 
or of correct deduction from established fact. Generally it is also rational to 
form opinions on the basis of assertions made by experts, published en- 
tries in recognized handbooks or lexica, etc. But all this merely yields an 
accumulation of heterogeneous points of view. Precise and strictly uni- 
versal criteria exist hardly at all —- even renowned scientific journals some- 
times print nonsense, so that a general reliance on the correctness of sci- 
entific journals would be anything but rational. 

I cannot here discuss Carnap’s “logical probabilities” (cf., for example, 
Kutschera: 1970, Vol. I, chap. 1), but the result would be the same. 
Carnap’s idea was to designate certain probability valuations as rational, 
but this proved to be impossible. His conditions for rationality lead to con- 
tradictions, and all attempts to repair them have failed. As to belief revi- 
sion I can simply refer to Hans Rott’s excellent book Making Up One’s 
Mind (Rott: 1998). In summary: the objective rationality of assumptions 
and expectations is not a very well-defined concept. There are unequi- 
vocal cases, both positive and negative, but it is precisely for the more 1n- 
teresting cases that we lack clear criteria.* 

We are even more reluctant to make statements about the objective ra- 
tionality of our preferences than about that of our assumptions. For, ac- 
cording to common opinion, value judgments have no factual basis which 
corresponds, as in the case of assumptions, to the truth: preferences are 
fundamentally subjective. I cannot here discuss this subjectivistic concep- 
tion of values (cf. Kutschera: 1998, chap. 7). I think there are good argu- 
ments against it. If we assume the existence of facts that have objective 
value, we can assert: If person X prefers the state of affairs p over qg, then 
this is correct, if p is objectively at least as good as g. Then we can establish 
that X’s preference is objectively rational if and only if the assumption that 
it is correct 1s objectively rational. 
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1.6 The Relativity of Rationality 


An act, assumption, or judgment is subjectively rational always relative 
to the expectations and preferences of the subject. It is objectively rational 
relative to a system of commonly accepted theories, convictions, meth- 
ods, and standards of verification. Truth is not relative; it stands indepen- 
dent of time and irrespective of culture. Rationality is relative because it is 
not a natural sign of truth, but a criterion for accepting something as true. 

This relativity makes it difficult to assess the rationality of fundamental 
assumptions. For, when we have already accepted such assumptions, they 
are no longer the object but the basis of our judgments about rationality. If, 
on the other hand, a hypothesis with far-reaching implications 1s not al- 
ready a part of our paradigm, then to accept 1t would not be rational, since 
it would go — if not against our accumulated evidence — then far beyond it. 
In his book, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (1962), Thomas Kuhn 
describes this problem as it relates to scientific theories and he in fact con- 
cludes that there are no neutral standards of rationality independent of any 
paradigm. No standard enables us to decide which of two incompatible par- 
adigms we ought, rationally, to espouse — nor whether the transition from 
one paradigm to another is rational or not. Since all criteria of rationality 
always presuppose certain fundamental convictions, they fail us precisely 
when we attempt to apply them to our most fundamental tenets. 


2 Reason 


2.1 Judgment 


Until now I have not distinguished between rationality and reason. 
This conforms with our common usage of these terms. But Plato already 
distinguished between dianoza as discursive, and nous as intuitive reason. 
The analogous distinction between ratio and intellectus was transmitted by 
Boethius to medieval philosophy, and it resurfaces again in Kant’s episte- 
mology as the contrast between intellect (Verstand) and reason (Vernunft 
in the narrower sense); reason (Vernunft in the broad sense) encompasses 
both capacities. The delimitations and designations of content have, of 
course, changed over time and remain mostly rather vague. This will not 
deter me from making a similar distinction — although I do not intend to en- 
gage in historical exegesis. My concern here 1s simply to demonstrate the 
limits of our conception of rationality, and I shall do this by recalling impor- 
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tant intellectual achievements which do not conform to our usual notion of 
rationality. 

I shall take as my starting point a further feature of rationality; its pro- 
cedural character. Something is rational when it follows certain estab- 
lished rules of thinking. Rational arguments are those, for example, which 
satisfy the norms of deductive or inductive logic. Empirical judgments are 
rational when they are determined by the experimental methods of the 
relevant scientific disciplines. The topic of rationality rose to its current 
prominence with the advent of seventeenth century philosophy, which in- 
culcated its methodological programme. Francis Bacon and René Des- 
cartes attempted to ensure intellectual and, especially, scientific progress 
through a kind of regimentation of reason: If, and only if, one faithfully fol- 
lowed their designated path, could a continuous and certain epistemic 
progress be achieved. Descartes’ Rules for the Direction of the Mind are, to 
be sure, rather nebulous and therefore of little help in concrete cases — 
sometimes even a hindrance. Modern science produced its achievements 
without paying much attention to such rules, especially by not allowing it- 
self to be impeded by them. Their real function was, instead, a negative 
one: to dissociate the new science from the Aristotelian paradigm which 
had predominated until then. Rationality was, from the beginning, first and 
foremost a label claiming intellectual superiority over opponents. 

This polemical use aside, I am not so much concerned here with the 
uselessness of many “rules of thought” which go beyond logic and proba- 
bility theory, but rather with the point that the use of reason is fundamen- 
tally irreducible to any set of rules. First, as Kant remarked, even the 
proper application of rules to a particular case is a matter of reason, and 
this obviously cannot in turn be regulated. For Kant, the application of 
rules to the individual case is a matter of judgment (Urteilskraft), which, 
for him, lies somewhere between intellect and reason (in the narrower 
sense) (cf. Kant: Critique of Judgement, Preface, II, 2f.). Second, reason is 
creative, and creativity cannot be captured by rules. Third, all behavior 
which can be described in terms of rules, can be fully simulated by a com- 
puter — unlike human thought (cf. Kutschera: 1993, 1.3 and 3.3). 

The faculty of judgment (Urteilskraft) is not just the ability to apply 
rules properly, but also the skill to arrive at correct judgments in the face 
of complex circumstances, and this demands not only experience, but also 
sensibility and intuition, which are essentially beyond rules. 
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2.2 Perceptivity 


We can say in general terms, that reason is the ability and willingness 
to let oneself be guided by what is objectively nght — factually or morally. 
In general such formulas are not very informative, yet this one has the ad- 
vantage of designating reason as a fundamental determinate of human- 
kind. Anthropology describes man as “weltoffen” — open to the world. This 
does not merely mean that we can perceive what is happening around us, 
but rather, that our interest in the world far exceeds our concrete, biologi- 
cal need for knowledge; indeed, it has become detached from such survival 
needs. We are interested in truth and value for their own sake. Reason 1s a 
precondition for this “Weltoffenheit” according to our formula. Reason, we 
can Say, is the capacity of man to transcend himself, to care about what 1s 
true and good in itself, i.e. about non-utilitarian values. 

Part of reason 1s the ability to see, to hear, to perceive what zs. Rational 
criteria do exist for arguments, but hardly for perceptions. A rational mea- 
sure of whether we should pass from a given sensory impression to the 
judgment, “So it is!,” is simply the compatibility of this judgment with our 
previous assumptions, with our pre-judices — 1f we may take the term here 
literally. If we always took these for our standard, then we could obviously 
never learn anything really new, and never recognize the error of old 
views. Reason is indeed also perceptivity, the capacity to recognize and ac- 
cept as true something which runs counter to our prejudices; to see that 
something is so, even contrary to our expectations and wishes. The Ger- 
man word “Vernunjt” (reason), derives from the verb “vernehmen” — to 
hear, to understand what is told to us. Reason is foremost the capacity to 
take something in, to be receptive to information. In I. Kings, 3:9, it is said, 
Solomon bade God give him wisdom in his reign; he asks for “a heart with 
skill to listen” (hdrendes Herz). This is a beautiful expression for what I 
mean by perceptivity. Without perceptivity, without the ability to recog- 
nize and acknowledge reality, the ratiocinations of intellect could not even 
begin. 


2.3 Creativity 


Reality conveys itself to our consciousness according neither to causal 
nor logical laws. And granted that simple observations do not involve 
much interpretation, so neither do they determine our views of the world 
in terms of any criteria of rationality — according to principles of inductive 
reasoning, for instance. Karl Popper often stressed this point, against 
Rudolf Carnap. For him, theories are creative inventions, and systematic 
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observation can follow only on the basis of such theories. In Popper’s 
view, we see the world, scientifically at least, only in the light of theories, 
and without these, we see nothing at all. Thus, at the beginning of our the- 
oretical explanations of the world, stands, not rationality, the application of 
systematic rules of thought, but rather, the creative conjectures of reason. 


2.4 Value Judgments 


If we speak of rationality with respect to value judgments at all, we al- 
most invariably mean rationality in the subjective sense. Accordingly, 
what 1s rational for a person or a group, is that which is beneficial with re- 
spect to their enlightened interests. Reason plays only an instrumental 
role here, precisely in the sense of Hume’s thesis: “Reason is, and ought 
only to be, the slave of our passions.” Thus the function of rational deliber- 
ations 1s to select those means which will best satisfy our given interests. 
It follows that rationality is concerned only with value-neutral facts. If we 
accept facts that have objective value, as in an ethical or aesthetic realism, 
then these fall within the domain of reason. This holds specifically for that 
kind of experience in which we understand the value of things, states, or 
events. Reason 1s then no longer merely a “slave of our passions,” but 
rather — and precisely in keeping with the traditional definition — responsi- 
ble for the recognition and selection of the proper goals of our actions. 

Synkatathesis, of which I spoke above in conjunction with non-valuatio- 
nal factual judgment, also has a practical component in the case of norma- 
tive judgment. To recognize that a specific action is morally right in a given 
situation, means also to feel obligation to take that action. It would be ab- 
surd to say: “I know that it would be right to do this, but why be moral?” 
This would entirely neglect the meaning of “morally right” (cf., for exam- 
ple, Kutschera: 1998, chap. 7). 

Moral discernment is practically efficacious; that is, it is a motive to act. 
Such motives need not always be the decisive factor — strong self-interest 
or weakness of will can prevent us from actually doing what we have real- 
ized to be right; but they are nonetheless motives. In this regard, Plato’s 
thesis in his Protagoras (352b-c), that the perception of right itself effects 
the appropriate actions, 1s somewhat exaggerated; recognition of what is 
right 1s nevertheless a force which can indeed motivate us to act against 
our personal desires and interests. 

The horizon of reason is thus significantly broader than that of rational- 
ity. Above all, it exceeds the limits of the merely subjective and relative, 
and goes beyond the factual into the realm of the normative. 
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3 Belief 


3.1 What does “belief” mean? 


If we were to discuss the rationality of Christian belief, we would have 
to specify its substance, at least in its central points, since views on the 
content of Christian belief diverge widely today. We need not, however, en- 
ter into a discourse on content here, since I shall, as announced in the 
introduction, discuss only preliminary aspects of the subject. 

To be sure, I must at least specify what kind of stance belief is. Two as- 
pects are particularly relevant for my subsequent arguments. Christian 
belief, first, does not consist merely in an adherence to any given doctrine, 
nor to any specific convictions, but is also a practical attitude, a form of life. 
Second, Christian belief is not one stance among many. One can speak of 
“belief” in the full sense only when it forms the center of life, and becomes 
the measure of all else. Belief is thus the foundation of a Christian’s 
worldview, not just a part of it. 


3.2 Is belief today rational? 


In a lecture held in Hamburg, Cardinal Ratzinger recently stated: “If re- 
ligion can no longer be harmonized with the elementary certitudes of a 
worldview, it will dissolve.” If we take this statement seriously, then we 
are left with little hope, for the elementary certitudes of our current 
worldview are hardly congenial to the Christian religion. Examples of such 
elementary certitudes are, for instance, that all reality, each one of us 
included, is a product of cosmic evolution which began with a Big Bang 
about 15 billion years ago, and that the whole process has resulted from a 
combination of chance and causal necessity. The whole of evolution can be 
explained without a Creator. Naturally, physics cannot answer the ques- 
tion of the origin of the Big Bang, since that constitutes the first physical 
event: but to postulate a Creator, who caused the Big Bang, would raise far 
more questions than it could answer. 

A popular assertion is that the subject of science is only the physical 
universe; and therefore it 1s unable to make any claims, positive or nega- 
tive, about a transcendent reality, a world beyond space and time; science, 
therefore, cannot infringe upon religion. Because of the generally accep- 
ted causal closure of the physical realm, however, a transcendent God 
could not interfere with the physical course of events, and would have to 
remain a distant observer. 
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Moreover, the notion of the world as God’s creation is inseparable from 
a teleological conception of the world: it must have some meaning. Mean- 
ing, however, is wedded to value. Evolution has meaning only if it 1s di- 
rected towards an objectively valuable aim, yet the assumption of ob- 
jective values is entirely foreign to our naturalistic worldview, according to 
which, as David Lewis says, “the world 1s as physics says it 1s, and there’s 
no more to say” — physics saying nothing about values. Since the begin- 
ning of modern philosophy our worldview has been causal. Teleological 
ideas were discarded and the causal paradigm was indeed brilliantly con- 
firmed by science. Thus, the notion of the world as the work of a personal, 
intelligent, and good Creator no longer fits with the elementary certitudes 
of our worldview. 

A fact more serious than the incommensurability of the respective con- 
tents of faith and scientific knowledge is that God cannot possibly be an ob- 
ject of rational belief. God is epistemically as well as ontologically tran- 
scendent, and one of the most fundamental maxims of rationality is: “Limit 
yourself to what is empirically verifiable!” 

The conflict between belief and a paradigm of rationality dominated by 
science is certainly burdensome. We may derive some comfort from the 
knowledge that some traits of the current worldview are more popular 
than plausible (I attempt to demonstrate various aspects of this issue in 
my: 1993 and my: 1998). 

Our present situation is, moreover, not substantially worse than it was 
at the beginning of the spread of Christianity. In J. Corinthians 1:23, Paul 
says, belief is “unto Gentiles foolishness” — ethnesin moria. People then 
were not less enlightened than today, and, among the educated, a belief in 
gods was considered naive and archaic even then.? 


3.3 Does the demand that belief be rational make sense? 


Belief then is not rational according to today’s standards. But is it even 
reasonable to demand this: can, generally speaking, rationality even be a 
criterion for the acceptability of belief? As an analytical philosopher, I cer- 
tainly do not want to defend any kind of irrationalism — not in matters of 
belief either. Rationality in the current narrow conception sketched above, 
however, appears to me to be the wrong measure. The idea underlying the 
metaphysical arguments for the existence of God, i.e. the cosmological ar- 
gument and the argument from design, was that the world cannot be un- 
derstood from itself, but only if we assume an intelligent Creator, an ens 
necessarium, a causa Sui ipsius or a movens immobile. In the sciences, we 
also explain visible phenomena via an underlying reality, via invisible ele- 
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mentary particles and fields. But while scientific realism justifies hypothe- 
ses about invisible causes by their explanatory power in the realm of 
observable phenomena, belief in God does not explain any empirical data. 
The very idea of a theory of God, from which observation sentences could 
be deduced, is incompatible with Theism. Belief in God is no physical or 
metaphysical hypothesis commending itself by its explanatory power. 

For many of us faith rests on religious experiences. Their content, 
however, is often hard to communicate. Moreover, they cannot be tested, 
nor reproduced at will, and cannot, therefore, serve as a common rational 
basis for belief. But that does not in the least detract from their over- 
whelming importance for the individual. It is not rational for him, then, in 
the narrow sense, to rely on them, but it would at the same time be quite 
unreasonable for him not to trust in them, to ignore what could have great 
significance. The same holds for revelation: The same event, or the same 
text, which reveals something to one person, may remain insignificant to 
another, and then no rational criteria are of help. Intersubjectively, and 
hence rationally, the revelation 1s not admissible evidence, but this will not 
diminish its value for the recipient: he perceives something as true or as 
important, and it would be contrary to reason for him not to accept what, to 
him, has become evident. 

Finally, rationality cannot be a suitable measure of religious belief be- 
cause, aS we have seen, rationality is always relative, always rationality 
within a paradigm. Since our criteria of rationality derived from our pres- 
ent scientific world-view, assessing the rationality of faith is like assessing 
one paradigm from the standpoint of another incommensurable one. 

This 1s one of the central tenets of Wittgensteinian Fideism. Against it, 
I maintain that relative rationality is not our only standard. Where rational 
criteria fail we can still distinguish between what is reasonable and what is 
not reasonable. In what sense, then, can we claim that religious belief can 
and should be reasonable? 


3.4 In what sense must belief be reasonable? 


Clearly, the fact that, as a system of convictions, belief does not con- 
form to some particular standard of rationality, or to some particular para- 
digm, makes communication with adherents of that standard or paradigm 
arduous. But the believer is ultimately less concerned that his belief be 
objectively rational, in any given sense, than that it be true. Even if we 
cannot justify the truth of our belief to others because we lack a common 
basis of conviction from which we could argue for belief, and even if we 
lack a shared realm of relevant experiences, this does not mean that we 
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cannot justify the truth of our belief at all. There is also justification in foro 
interno, by a critical reflection upon our own beliefs and attitudes. 

We are given occasion for this often enough, precisely because belief 
“can no longer be harmonized with the elementary certitudes of today’s 
worldview,” and because it is on the way to becoming the exception rather 
than the rule. Because faith concerns the fundamental orientation of our 
lives, and because we have only this one life, we must continually recon- 
sider our stance. Such reconsideration is a decision on our future course, 
in which we have several alternatives. One of them is belief. Which other 
views of reality, of the world, ourselves, and our lives, and, most impor- 
tantly, which practical orientations are real options in life, must be decided 
by each person for himself. Let us suppose, for example, that the current 
naturalistic worldview is the only genuine alternative to belief for us. 
Then we should first see what these two alternatives imply, not only theo- 
retically but also practically, and consider what perspectives they offer for 
our lives. In assessing what speaks in favor of one view or the other, we 
will naturally also take into account our personal religious experiences, re- 
gardless of whether we can convey these to others or not. We must only 
ask ourselves, critically, what is a genuine religious experience, and what 
is perhaps merely a projection of our own feelings or desires. 

As stated in the beginning: beyond assumptions and expectations, we 
need preferences in order to make rational decisions. But if we reflect crit- 
ically we cannot simply assume that these preferences will be what they 
always were. We must ask ourselves what is really important 1n our lives, 
what means most to us. The question is not merely what is, and shall re- 
main, important to us personally, but also what is right. We are concerned 
with the justification of our belief, and this cannot be accomplished on the 
basis of mere subjective interests, nor on what we personally happen to 
like. Our justification must rather refer to what is objectively right and im- 
portant. By posing the question in this manner, by not asking for a subjec- 
tively rational decision, but rather for one which accords to the best of our 
knowledge and conscience with what is right, we have already predeter- 
mined our answer: there would be no basis for a justification in this sense, 
no objective preference ordering, in naturalism as our second alternative. 

When we pose it as a problem of personal decision, the search for the 
truth of belief and the value of a life which conforms to belief presupposes 
reason, as the capacity and willingness to acknowledge and pursue what is 
objectively right, what is good and morally proper. To espouse this kind of 
reason is, in my view, already an essential component of the decision itself. 
Christian belief is certainly more than a commitment to a truth and good- 
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ness which holds independently of our personal opinions and desires, but 
it encompasses this pledge. 

A further aspect of reason which makes it essential to belief, is that ra- 
tionality is a precondition for genuine spiritual and intellectual acquisition. 
We cannot truly believe or be committed to something when we have not 
convinced ourselves of its truth. We cannot earnestly pursue a goal which 
we have not ourselves acknowledged to be right. Belief must be rational 
for us to be able to feel committed to it. 

Thomas Hobbes, one of the fathers of modern thought, adhered to a 
psychological egoism, according to which man is unable to orient himself 
towards anything but his own self-interest and advantage. He states, “... of 
the voluntary acts of every man the object is some good to himself.” And 
he adds: “... and this he doth by a certain impulsion of nature, no less than 
that whereby a stone moves downward.”° This view of humankind is dra- 
matically opposed to the traditional conception: According to that concep- 
tion, the essential characteristic of reason, which distinguishes us, is such 
that, on the one hand, it belongs to the innermost core of a person — so 
much so that, since the time of Socrates and Plato, philosophy has often 
identified this innermost “I” with reason itself, with the zous or the soul — 
and yet, on the other hand, the subject, by virtue of that reason takes its 
orientations from another, greater Reality. As rational beings, we are inter- 
ested not so much in what is good for ourselves but in what is objectively 
good. For Socrates, as we encounter him in Plato’s dialogs, our actions in 
fact aim at what is useful to us. If we recognize the soul as the core of our 
person, this means we must care most for the well-being of our souls, but 
our souls are most well in the realization of truth and good deeds. For 
Plato, care of the soul (epzmeleia tes psyches) means, moreover, to strive to- 
wards the eternal, from whence the soul comes. The Stoics regarded the 
subjective reason of the individual as a spark of the cosmic reason which 
guides the evolution of the world, and only by ozkezosis, the commitment to 
the aims of all humanity, indeed of all creation, does subjective reason 
come into its own. 

If we were to adopt the conception of reason propounded by the great 
philosophers of antiquity, rather than the narrow conception of rationality 
propagated since the enlightenment, we might have less difficulty with the 
topic of reason and belief. Belief is far more closely related to reason than 
to rationality, for it has the same paradoxical structure as reason: We be- 
lieve that we shall find supreme fulfilment not in living our own lives and 
pursuing our own individual aims but in serving God. 
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Notes 


We also include longer term conduct and strategies as courses of action. 
Decision theory distinguishes between decisions made under risk — which is 
the case here -, decisions under certainty, in which the agent knows the con- 
sequences of his alternatives — this is a special case of the first -, and decisions 
under uncertainty, in which the agent is unable even to assign probabilities to 
the consequences of his alternatives. In this case one can apply various crite- 
ria of rationality, but this need not concern us here since one can usually state 
approximate probabilities. 

This appears also to be the view of Alvin Plantinga, who speaks, both in his: 
1993b and his new work Warranted Christian Beltef (1999), of belief producing 
mechanisms. According to him even the sensus divinitatis, which takes natural 
observations as inputs and produces assumptions about God as outputs, is such 
a device. The central convictions of faith are also passive, although not effects 
of mechanistic devices, but rather of the Holy Spirit. This, however, leaves 
scant room for the question of the rationality of belief. 

What, in all seriousness, are we to make of Hume’s dictum: “The wise man 
proportions his belief to the evidence”? Or of Descartes’ postulates in his 
Rules for the Direction of the Mind? 

Paul does not have belief ina personal God 1n mind; what he refers to as “fool- 
ishness” and “shame” (Skandalon) is the Gospel of salvation through Jesus 
Christ, but this is for us the essence of belief, too. 

Hobbes, ‘Leviathan,’ in: English Works (ed. W. Molesworth, London, 1839-45), 
Vol. Ill, p. 120, and Philosophical Rudiments Concerning Government and Socti- 
ety, ibid. Vol. II, p. 8. 
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